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WueEn the Arabs first issued from the desert, .. CHAP. 
they must have: been surprised at the ease and hath 
rapidity of their‘own success. But when they ad- ‘The limits 
vanced in the career of victory to the. banks of Hae 
the Indus and the summit of the Pyrenees ; when comquests. 
they had repeatedly tried the edge of their scyme- 

tars and the energy of their faith, they might he 

equally ‘astonished that any nation could resist 
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their invincible arms, that: any boundary should 
confine the dominion of the successez of the pro- 
phet. The confidence of soldiers and_ fanatics 


“may indeed be excused, since the calm historian of 


the present hour, who strives to follow the rapid 
course of the Saracens, must study to explain by 
what means the church and state were saved from 
this impending, and, as it should seem, from this 
inevitable, danger. The deserts of Scythia and 
Sarmatia might be guarded by their extent, their 
climate, their poverty, and the courage of the 
northern shepherds ; China was remote and inac- 
cessible; but the greatest part of the tempcrate 
zone was subject to the Mahometan conquerors, 
the Greeks. were- exhausted by the calamities of 
war and the loss of their fairest provinces, and the 
Barbarians of Europe might justly tremble at the 
precipitate fall of the Gothic monarchy. In this 
inquiry I shall unfold the events that rescued our 
ancestors of Britain, and our neighbours of Gaul, 
from the civil and religious yoke of the Koran; 
that protected the majesty of Rome, and delayed 


the. servitude of Constantinople; that invigorated 


the defenee of the Christians, and scattered 
among their enemies the seeds of division and 
decay. ~ 

Forty, six years “after the flight of “Mahomet 
from Mecca, his disciples appeared in-arms under 
the walls of Constantinople *. . They were ani- 
mated bya geniiine or fictitious saying of the pro- 


| 4 ‘Theophaties places the seven years of the siege of Constantino- 


: ple ih the. year of our Christian era 673 (of the Alexandrian se 


ania in, — the peace of the Saracens, four years afterwards ; 
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‘phet, that, to the first army” ‘which besieged: the Bonar. 
city of the Ceesars, their sins were forgiven: thé’: = ey 
long’ series of Roman triumphs would be meritori- - 
_ously transferred to the conquerors of New Rome; 

and the wealth of nations was deposited in this 
well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce, No 

sooner had ‘the: caliph Moawiyah suppressed his 

rivals and- established his throne, than he aspired 

to expiate the guilt of civil blood, by the success 

and glory of this holy expedition*; his preparations 

by sea and land were adequate to the importance of 

the object ; his standard was entrusted to Sophian, 

a veteran warrior, but the troops were encouraged 

by the example and presence of Yezid; the son and 
presumptive heir of the commander'of the faithful. 

' The Greeks had little to hope, n r had their ene- 

mies any reasons of fear, from the courage and vi- 
gilance of the reigning emperor, who disgraced the 

name of Constantine, and imitated | only the inglo- 

rious years of his grandfather Heraclius. With- 

out delay or opposition, the, naval forces, of the 
Saracens passed through the unguarded channel 
ofthe Hellespont, which even now, under the 

‘feeble and dinétlerly governntent of the Turks, is 


glaring soenlaeaeys which Petavivs, Gear, ind Pag. (Critioa, 

tom. iv. P- 63, 64,), have struggled. to: remove. «OF the Arabians, 

the Hegita 52 (A. 1). 672, January’8.) is assigbed by Elmacin, 

the year 48 (A. D.-608, Feb. 20.) dace sehose testimony 

¥ esteem, the-most.convenient and creditable. - ’ 
~ * For thie first siege of Constantinople, Bee  Ricephorws (Bre. 
‘iar, p21, 28.3 Theophanes (Chitoriograph: 'p-294.) ‘Cedretus 

(Compend. p- 437.1; Zonaras (Hist. tom. ii. I. xiv. p- 80.) 4 | 
" mhacin (Hist. Saracén. p. 36, 57.); Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. - 

107, 168." vers. Reiske) ; D'Herbelot (Bibtiot. Orient. Constanti- 
nah) 5: iit History of the aman vol. Bp. 197; 1: 


4. 
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CHAP. maintained as the natural bulwark of the. capital *. 


~ LIE. 


em ais - 


The Avabian fleet cast anchor, and the’ troops were 
disembarked near the palace of Hebdomon, seve 
miles from the city. ‘During many days, from the 
dawn of light’ to the evening,: the line of assault 
was extended from -the golden gate to the eastern. 
promontory, and ; the’ foremost warriors were im- 
pelled by the weight ‘and: effort of the: succeeding 
columns. But the besiegers had formed an insuffi- 
cient estimate of the strength and resources of Con- 
stantinople. The solid and lofty walls were guard- 
ed ‘by numbers and discipline :. ‘the spirit of the 
Romans was rekindled by the last danger of their 
religion and empire: the fugitives fromthe con- 
quered provinces more successfully. renewed the de- 
fence of Damageus, and. Alexandria ; and the Sa- 
yacens were dismayed ‘by the strange and prodigious | 
effects of artifidinl fire. This firm and effectual re- 
sistance diverted their arms to the more easy at- 
tempts of plundeting the. ; European and. Asiatic 
eoasts of the Propontis; and, after keepmg-the sea 


_ from the month of April to that of September, on 


the approach. of winter ny retreated. foursegre 


miles from. the.capital, se -of ‘Cyzicus, in 


which they ‘had esta maith 3 i pol es 
and prove. 1 patient was shar ere! 


“iepted 


3 The state: and defence: of the Dardanelle is ‘eased in the 
Mejhoirs of. the Baron ‘de Tost (tom, fit: i ‘3097, who was 
sent to fortify them against, the Russians. From, a principal actor, 
I should sere . ‘expected ‘more apcurate details 5 but he seems to 


| writ for the; amusement, sather than the instruetion, of his reader. 
Perhaps, on dhe. : dpproach « of the enemy, the ministet of Constan- 


like ¢hat of Mustapha, in finding | two Canary 
birds, who. ould sing precisely the same note. 
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or ss0 languid wete their operations, that th ey re: © HAD, 
peated i in the six following summers the same at- , maa es 
tack an: retreat, with a gradual abatement of hope — 

and vigour, till the mischances of shipwreck and 

disease, of the sword and of fire, compelled them to 
relinquish the fruitless enterprise. They might _ 

bewail the loss, or commemorate the martyrdom, of 

thirty thousand Moslems, who fell in the siege of 
Constantinople ; and the solemn funeral of Abu 

Ayub, or Job, excited the ciiriosit he ty of the Chris- 

tians themselves, That, veliora ‘Arab, one of 

the last of the chinpations of Mahomet, was numn- 

bered among the ansars, or auxiliaries, of Medina, 

who sheltered the head of the flying prophet. In 

his youth he fought, at Beder and, Ohud, under the 

holy standard : in his mature age he was the friend 

and follower of Ali; and the last reiniant of his 
strength and life was consumed i in a distant and 
dangerous war against the-enemics of the Koran. 

His memory ‘was revered; tut the place of his 

burial was neglected and unknown, during a period 

of seven hundred and eighty years,’ till the con- 

quest of Constantinople by Mahomet the Second. 

A seasonable vision (for such are the manufacture 

of every religion) revealed the holy spot at the foot 

of the walls and the bottéin’6f the -harbour ;. and 

the mosch of Ayub has been descrvedly chosen for 

the simple and martial arenes of the Turkish 

sultans*. : 

. The event of the siege revived: poth i in the East Pesce and 


tribute, . 


and West, the reputation of the Roman arms, and AD. bef. 


4 Demetrius Cantemiir’s ‘Hist, of a ‘Othman Eni is 105, 
106. Rycea’s ‘State of the Ottoman Eiupite, p: 10, 11 


, 
” 
“ 
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CHAR. cout a momentary shade over the glories of the Ss- 
oneal vavens. “The Greek ambassador was favourabl 


received at Damascus, in a general council of the 
emirs or Koreish: a peace, or truce, of thirty 
years was ratified between the two empires; and 
the stipulation, of an annual tribute, fifty horses of 
a noble. breed,’ fifty slaves, and three thousand 
pieces of gold, degraded the majesty of the com- 
mander of the faithful®. The aged caliph was 


‘desirous of possessing his dominions, and ending 
‘his days in tranquillity .and repose: while the 


Moors and Indians trembled at his name, his 


‘ palace and city of Damascus was insulted by the 
| Mardaites, or Maronites, of Mount Libanus, the 


firmest barrier of. the erp e, fill. they | were dis- 
armed and transplanted by the a suspicious policy 
of the Greeks®, After the revolt of Arabia and 
Persia, the house of Ommiyah’ was xeduced to 
the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt: their distress 
and fear enforced os cmapHene) with the  press- 


de Thevenot, part i, p.189. The Chiistians, who suppoie that | 
the martyr Abu Ayub is Vulgarly confounded with the patriarch 
Job, betray their own ignorance rather than that of: the Turks. 

5 Theophanes, though a Greek, deserves ‘eredit-for these tributes 
(Chronograph. p. 298; 296. 300, *301.),’ which ‘are confirined, with 
bome variation, by the Anbic History of “Abalphamgius (Dynast. 
P» 128. vets. Pocock). 

6 The'censure of Theophanet ie just and pointed, en» ‘Pepaseny 


Career mxpidlngiecar.. . . atitewd nena qretovdev’ Pupina xo Te” 
‘Ageber pexpr rov yyy (Chronograph. p- 302, 303.). Theseries of these 
‘events may be ‘traced it: the Annalé of’ ‘Theophanes, and i in the 
. Abridganent of the Patriarch Nicephorus, p. 22. 24.. 


na A These domertic evolutions are related -in a clear ‘end ‘Htitural 


a “vg, in the ‘second volume of. Ockley's History of the Saracens, 
> fpi53—-970. Besides “our printed authors, he draws his’ mate- 
tals frei the ArabigiMSS. vat Oxford which i ~— have 
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ing demands of the Christians; ‘and. the tribute. os 


was increased to a slave, an horse, and a thousand. 
pisces of gold, for ‘zach of -the three hundred 


and sixty-five days of the solar year. But as soon. 


as the empire was again united by the arms and 


policy of Abdalmalek, he disclaimed a badge of ': 


servitude not less injurious to his conscience than 
to his pride; “he discontinued the payment of the 
tribute; and the resentment of the Greeks was 
disabled from: action by the mad tyranny of the 
second Justinian, the just rebellion of his subjects, 
and the frequent change of his antagonists and 
successors. Till the reign of Abdalmalek, the 
Saracens had been content with the free possession 


of the Persian and Roman treasures, in the coin of 
Chosroes and Casar. By the command of that. 


caliph, a national mint. was established, both for 
silver and gold, and the inscription of the Dinar, 
though it might be censured by some timorous 


casuists, proclaimed the unity “of the God of Ma- | 


homet *. Under the reign of the caliph Walid, 


mote deeply searched, had he been confined to the Bodleian library 
instead of: ithe city jail ; a fate how unworthy of: the Than and of his 
country!” +* . 


e Elmsein, who dates tiedat ccttags 4. 11.76, A.D. ia Gea? | 


six years ‘later than the Gréek historians, has compared the weight 


of the best orcommon gold dinar, to the drachm ordirhem of Egypt _ 


(p.77.), which may be equal to two pennies (48 grains) of our'Troy 
weight (Hooper’s Enquiry into Ancient Meatures, p. 24—36.), and 


equivalent to eight shillings of our sterling money. From the same ' 

Ekmacin and the Arabian physicians, some dinars-as high as two 
dirhems, 93 ‘low as half a dirhem, may'be deduced. The piece of ~ 
silver wed the dirhem, both in valueand weight ; butan old,thongh 


fair coin, struck at Waset, A: H. 88, and. preserved, in the Bodleian 


library, wants. four: grains | ofthe Cairo standard (ee the, Modem 7 


Univ. list 5 tom. i. P. 548. Of the French srqnilaindy 


ee 


7. 


8 


CHAPS: 


TRE/DECLINE AND FALL 
the: Greck ‘language and characters were’ excluded 


ese ', from the actounts-of the public reyenue’. If this 
i. tae (jae was productive of the invention or familiar 


use of our present numerals, the Arabic or Indian 
cyphers, as they are commonly styled, a regulation 
of office has: promoted the most important disco: 


~ veries of en algebra, and the mathematical 
sciences, 


Second. 

siege 0 of 
hmong 
tino 

OT RD. 

716-718. 


Whilst the caliph Walid sat idle on the throne. 
of Damascus, while his lieutenants. atchieved the 
conquest of Transoxiana and Spain, a third army 
of Saracens overspread the provinces of Asia‘Minor, . 
and approached the borders of the Byzantine capital 


| But the attempt and disgrace of the second siege 
was reserved for his brother Soliman, whose am- 
- bition: appears to have been quickened- by a_more 
active“and: martial spirit: In the revolutions of 


the ‘Greek empire, after the tyrant Justinian had 


_ been punished: and avenged, an humble secretary, 
', Anastasius or Arteinius, was promoted by. chante 
. oY merit to’the vacant purple. He.was alarmed _ 
by. the:souniL of war ;: and hig ambassador returned 
— Demanus with the tremendous al that the 


wee ; ee ws 
‘ ete ; ‘ 
9 Kat eewhvee eae Tous ieee crop oyoRectiy tuner, 


7 aan Agahis aura wagaonpawerbas xcopis rd Ame exelBy) tdwvaloy ™] 
- exevoy yauoon Mavada, » Sunda, 4 Tp03e, n okra) Tyiov n Tela ypaperbat, 


-Theophan. Chronggniph. p. 314. . This. defect; if it really existed, 
., must have stimulated thei ingenuity of the Arabs to invent or borrow. 


10 According toa new, though probable,’ Notion, maintained by 
M. de"¥illoison. (Anecdote: Greca, tom. ii. p. 152-157.) our cy-__ 
phers aré‘not of Indian ‘or. Arabic invention. They were. used by: 


"othe Grée aid ‘Latin sirithaieticians long, before the age of ites 


“After the’ extinctinn of science in the-West, they: ‘were'ail dopted by 
‘the Athi. versigng from’ the Original” ‘MSS.’ and Vestoneil 1 
‘Tatinv'aboat the xith éatury, 
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Saracens were preparing an lpia by gea‘and CHAP. 


land, such as would transcend. the experience ofthe 

past, or the belief of the present, age. The pre- 
cautions of Anastasius were not unworthy of his . 
station, or of the impending danger. He issued a- 
peremptory mandate, that all persons who were not 


provided with the means of subsistence for a three — 


years siege, should evacuate the city: the public: 
granaries and arsenals were abundantly replenished; . 
the walls were restored and strengthened ; and ved 
engines for casting. stones,. or darts, or fire, .w 
stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigautines 
of war, of, which an additional number was hastily 
constructed. . To prevent, is safer, as well as more 
honourable, than to repel, an’attack; ‘and a design. 
was meditated, abave the usual spirit of the Greeks, 
of burning the naval. stores. of the. enemy, the 
cypress . timber. that .had been. hewn: in. Mount 
Libanus, and was piled along’ the. sea-shore: of 
Phenicia, for the service. of: the Egyptian fleet. 
This .. generous: “enterprise wad defeated ‘by “the. 
cowardice -or treachery of the ‘troops, who, in the: 
new language of the: poapirey, jrere styled of the’ 
Obsequian’ Theme": “They murdered their chief, 
deserted’ their standard in ‘te ‘iale: ‘of “Rhodes, dlis- 
persed theniselves’ over: the adjacent: continent, ‘and . 
deserved. pardon or. reward, by investing with the 


“B a 7. ae 
UTn the division! ofthe Tienes of provitices deseribed by Constan-: 
tine Porphyrogenitus (de Thetatibus,L: i ip). 10) the Oltequium, Bi, 
Jatin appellation of the armyand palace, ‘was the forth in the. > publigt: 
order. Nice was the metropolis,‘and its juriedic tion extended from 
the Hellespont over the adjacent parts of Bithyniaand Phrygia fier the 
ae Taps prefixed by Delisle: to the Imperrum Oricniale of Baridisyi). 
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purplé:a simple officer of the revenne. The name 
«Of Theodosius might. recommend him -to the senate 


Oe. and. people ;. but, after some.months, he sunk ito 
“a cloyster, and resigned, to the firmer hand of Leo 
’ the Isaurian, the urgent defence of the capital and 


empire. The ‘most formidable of the Saracens, 
Moslemah the brother of the caliph, was advancing 


at the héad of one hundred and twenty thousand 


~ Arabs and Persians, the greater part mounted on 


_ horsea'or camelg; and the suecessful sieges of 


Tyana, Amorium,and Pergamus, were of sufficient 


_ duration to exercise their skill and to elevate their 


hopes. At the well-known passage of Abydus, on 


. the Hellespont, the Mahometan, arme were trans- 
.. ported, for,the first time, from ‘Asia to Europe. 


From thence, wheeling round the Thracian cities 


_ of the Propontis, Moslemah invested Constanti- 


nople on the land side, surrounded ' his camp with ' 
4 ditch and rampart, prepared and. planted his 
engines of assault, and declared, by words and. 


» betions; a patient resolution of expecting the return 
_ of seed-time-and harvest, should the obstinacy of 


4 ’ 


the besieged prove equal to:bis own, "The, Greeks 


Would gladly have’ ransomed. thei’ zeligion, and . 


empire, by a fine or aayessment of piece of gold 
on the head of each inhabitant of the-sity ; ‘but the 
liberal offer was rejected with disdain’ and the pre- 


_-éumption of Moslemsh was-exalted Wy the speedy 


FE a ile foes ofthe nick of Hap 


and Syrin,” ‘They are. sid to have’ amounted to 
_ Sighteen, hundred ships: the, number betrays ‘their 
: Mnconsiderable size; and ‘of ‘the twenty staut and 
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capacious vessels, ‘whose magiitide impeded their c 


progress, each was matined ‘with no ‘moré than 


one hundred heavy armed soldiers. ‘This huge 
armada proceeded on .smooth sea, and with a. 


gentle gale, towards the mouth of the Bosphorus; 


il | 


HAP. 
LI. 


the surface of the streight was ‘overshadowed, in: | 


the language of the Greeks, with a moving forest, - 
and the same fatal night had been fixed by the’ 


“Saracen chief: for a general assault. by sea and 
land. To allure the confidence.of the enemy, the 


emperor had thrown aside the’ chain that usually 


guarded -the entrance of ‘the harbout ; but while 
they hesitated whether they should seize the ‘Op- 
portunity, or apprehend the snare, the ministers 
of destruction were at hand. ‘The fireships of the 
‘Greeks were launched against them, ‘the Arabs, 
their. arms, and vessels, “were involved. in the 
- game flames, the ‘disorderly fugitives were dashed 
against each other or overwhelmed in the waves; 
and I no longer find a vestige of the fleet, that 
had threatened. fo. extirpate the’ Roman namie: 
_A still more fatal and irrepayable loss wes that of 
the caliph. ‘Soliman,’ ‘who died -of’ an’ indigestion 


in his camp neat Kinnisrin or Chaleis in Syria, as: 


he was'preparing to’ lead -against ‘Constantiziople - 
the renning forces of the Kast. ae ee 


a ee Pas *s 
ree ia ae ee ie 


1°The elif ad igi wre hk exp Sh Bgawhich | 

he swallowed: alternately, and the repast was concladed with mar- 
row and sugar, os one of his pilgrimages to Mexea, Sdliraan ate, 
at's single meal, sevelity pom egranates, a kid, six fowls, and a huge a 
| quantity of the grapes of Tage, Tf. the bill of fare bé correct; we 
must admire the appetite, rathet than the luxury, of the presen : 


of Asia (Abilieda, ‘Anpal: Mojlem. pose) 
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CHAP. of Mosleritah was" succeeded by a idneian and an 


|, enéiny; arid the throie of an active and able prince 
. was degraded by the useless and pernicious virtues 


3 : of a bigot. “While he started and satisfied the 


scruples of a blind. conscience, the siege was con- 
tinued through the winter by the neglect, rather 
than by the’ resohition, of the caliph | Omar”. The 
, Winter proved uncommonly rigorous: above an 
hundred days the ground was covered with deep 
snow, and the natives of the sultry climes of Egypt 

and Arabia lay torpid and almost lifeless in their 
frozen camp. ‘They revived on the return of spring ; 
a second effort had been made in their favour ; and 

their distress was relieved by. the arrival of two 
numerous. ‘fleets, laden with corn, and’ arms, and 
soldiers; the. first’ ftom ‘Alexandria, of four hun- 
dred’ transports | and gallies; the second of threc 
‘hufidred and sixty ‘vessels from the ports of Africa, 

But'the Greek ‘fires were again kindled, and if the 
destruction was ‘less complete, it.was owing to the 
experience which had taught the’ Moslems ‘to ré- 
main af 2 “safe distance, . ‘of to the perfidy of the’ 
Egyptian: mariners, ‘who. deserted’ with their ‘ships 
to the emperor. of the Christians." The’ trade and. 
navigation of the capital. were restored ; cand the’ 
produce’ of. ‘the fisheries ea sipplied’ ¢ ‘the’ ‘wanta, and 


Ar Re 
ee Tee a 


is oo ‘tie pee of Omar Ben Abdalaziy, i in ra Biblicthéque - 
Orientate (p. ‘689, 690.)," preferens, says Elmacin ‘{(p. Q1.), relic 
gidnedti suam,rebus suls’mundahis. “He was so desirous of being * 
with: ‘God, that: ‘he: would.ztot have-anomted his ear (his awn say-" 
ing) %. obtain: aiperfect wire of tiie last malady.” “The caliph had 
only bie. ahi; ahd 3 1H: an age. of , his: amush expetice wis? ‘no 

mort than two drachiune “(Abulpharegiag’ fe 431): | “Bena” ‘di, 
bivisus eo principe fuit arbis Moslemus (Abulfeda, p. 127.). 


- =. 


from the Danube by. ‘fhe gifts and promises 4 of - 
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- | even. the Tuxwy,; ; of tg inhabitants. . Bat the ca- 


lamities of famine and; ‘disease: were sgh felt by 
thestroops of Moslemah, and.as the formet. was 


13 
CHAP. 
Il. . 
ai dad 


miserably * assuaged, so the latter was dreadfully : 


propagated, by the pemicious nutriment which 
hunger compelled them to extract from the ‘most. 
unclean or unnatural food. . The spirit of conquest, 
and even of enthusiasm, was extinct : the Saracens 
could no. longer straggle beyond their lines, either, 
single or in small parties, without: exposing. them- 
selves to the merciless retaliation of the ‘Thracian 
peasants, An army of. Bulgarians was “attracted 


Leo; and these | ‘savage jauxiliaries made some 


atonement for the evils whtich they had inflicted on 


the empire, ‘by the defeat and slaughter. of twenty- 
two thousand Asiatics. | A report was dexterously 
scattered, that. ‘the Franks, the ‘unknown nations 


: of, the: Latin world, were arming by sea, and land. 


formidable. aid was eX) 


in ‘the ‘defence: of. the. Christian CAUSe, ‘and, their : 
ed with far different een- 


sations in the camp and: ‘city. | At length, after a 
s™, ‘the hopeless: Moslemah 


: reveived fom the ‘caliph’ the welcome permission ‘of aN 
? retreat. The march. of. the As bian 


“a Both.  Naephit ‘aad: ‘Thdophanes, ager that ‘he siege of 


Failure 
and retreat 
of the 


Saracens. 


was caittlel without delay or dat aaa ‘but | 


- Constantinople was saised the 16thtof August (A.D. 718); but as 


: the. former, our: best ‘witness, ‘alfiris’ that:it continued thirteen. 


- months, the latter must be mistaken i ink ntpposing that it began on, 


_ the. same- dag ( af the preceding: iyegn Ido ‘not find that Pagi has 


. remarked thie dneonsigfency. . 


| ‘CHAP. 


caste . 


and use of 
the Greek 
fire. 


THE DECLINE: “AND: FALL 


an army Of - their brethiaii haat een ‘cut in pieces 
on: the side’ of Bithynia, and thé remains of the 
fleet wete-8o repeatedly damaged by: tempest-and 
fire, that ‘otily five'gallies entered the port of Alex- 
'- andria to relate the tale of their various and almost 
inoredible disasters “. 

“In the two sieges, the deliverance of Conti 
‘tinople may be chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the 
“tertors, and the real efficacy of the Greek fire“. 
The important secret of compounding and direct- 
ing this: artificial flame was imparted by Callinicus, 
a native of Heliopolis i in Syria, who deserted from 
the service of the caliph to that of: the ¢ emperor ". 
The skill of a chymist and engineer was equivalent 
to the succour of fleets and armies; and this dis- 
covery or improvement « of the military art was for- 
tunately reserved for the distressful period, when the 
degenerate Romane of the East were incapable of 
beni with the warlike enthusiasm and eae 


7 1 In the eeeond siege i Constttioope, I have followed Nice- 


" phorus (Brey., p. 33--36.); Theophanes (Chronograph. ,P. 324—- 
" 334.), Cedremis (Compend: p. 449--452.), Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 98 


—102, ) Elmacin (Hist. ‘Saracen. p,88.), Abulfeda: (Annal. Mow 
lem. p. 1263; and Abulpharagins artes B18 » a most satis: 
"| factory. ‘of the ‘Arabs.’ ee TS a4 
16 Our cure and indefatigable ii in ‘the middle ages aan By: . 
-santine history, Charles du, Freaae dh. Cage, haa treated in several” 
- places-of the Greck fire, and his cilldetions leave. few: giaanings be-. | 
+ hind: Bee particularly Glossar. Med, et Anfiox: Grecitat, p- 1278. 
. Bub vore Tug duraooror, Jygor, ‘Glotiiar, Med, et, doom. Laimnitat Ageis 
Griecus.. Observations sur Villebardovia, Lane 308. ‘Phere i 


tions sur Joinville, p. 9X; 18..06 dy. 


. 17 Theopbanes. stein ple ig :9005 alnae ie 
437.) aings thipvertiet froin (the: rnisis-of} ‘Heliepolis in Egypt; 
eand oe was ulcer scone the Egyptians. | 


ys 
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“fal vigour of thé Saracens. ‘The historian who pre CHAP. 


-gumes, to analyze this’ 

should’suspect his own ignorance and that.of his By- 
- ganting guides; so prone to the matvellous, so care- 
less, and, in this instance, s0 jealous of the truth. 
From their obscure, and. perhaps fallacious hints, 
it should seem that the principal ingredient of the 
Greek fire was the naptha™, or liquid bitumen, a 


light, tenacious, and’ inflammable oil, whieh 


springs from the earth, and catches fire. as soon 
as it comes in contact with the air. . ‘The napths 
was mingled, I know not by. what. methods or in 
what proportions, with sulphur and with ‘the pitch 
that is extracted from ever-green firs™. From 


this mixture, which produced a thick smoke and | 


18 The naptha, the. oleam iseansiura of ‘the history of Jeru- . 
salem (Gest. Dei per ‘Francos, 4 ‘p 1167.), the Oriental fountain of 


James de Vitry (1. iii. ¢. 84,), is’ introduted on slight evidence and 
strong probability. Cinnamus a. vi. p. 165.) calls the Greek fire 
79 Mabxoy; and ihe naptha is known to abound between the Tigris 
and. the Caspian Sea. According to. Pliny (Hist. Natur. i li. 109.), 
it was subsetvient to. the: revenge of Medea, and i in either etymo- 
logy the eAauy Maftas, ‘or “Malian (Procop. de Bell, Gothic. 1. iv. 
c. IL. may fairly signify this liquid bitumen. i i. . 


ag ‘On the diferent sorts: of oils aad bitumiens, tee Dr. Watson’s 

(the present Bighop of Liahdaif's) Chemical'Essays,'s vol. iii. essay i. 
a classic book, the best adapted to infuse the taste aud knowledge 
of chemistay. The leds perfect ideas of the ancients may be found 
in Strabo. AGeograph.. Lavi, -p, 1078.). and. Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 

108, 109). Huic (Napthe) magna’ coghiatio est ignium, :transi- 
liuntque protitiins i in eam “andepungne: visemn.. Of our travellers I 
‘am best pleased with Otter (tam, bP ‘88, 188).° oh 


i ie Cocsni es pele cess tis a ea _ Aw rhs 
ahtonas, Kar ahhww. rap: voovley’ Sevigew dedaduy ovreyelas Sexgper 
exavsoy, Tovie nela See TeBoperoey enfadadia es avhioxous seihapaew 


inary composition Li 
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“CHAP, a loud explosion, I, proceeded’ a fete. and: ‘obstinate . 
em flame, | which not only" p86 pl arssiger a8- 


cent, but: Jikéwise burnt ‘with equal ~vehieménce-in 
descent ot lateral Progress; ‘instead - of. being: ex- 
‘tinguished, ‘it Was nourished ‘and’ quickéned, ‘by 
the ‘@ement of water ; and. sand, urine, or vinegar, ; 
were the only remedies that could damp ‘the fury 


1" 
SU a he 


ofthis powerfal agerit, which was justly denomi-. 
: " by the Greeks, the liquid, ‘or. the maritime, °. 
: “For the annoyance ‘of: the.enemy, it wag 
enigloyt with equal sitet Meh een, and land, in, | 


i arr 


battles “6 : us eae 


ma and widow fire... ‘This j imvaeat art waa. 
“preserved ag: : Constantinople ‘a8 the: “palladium of; 
the state:* ‘the i i 


ign, a y might ocea- 
sionally’ be’ lent: ' ‘the ‘allies of: Rome; but the! 


Rak rae ¢ the’ Greek fire Was conceal with; 


xat copula: : a, pt a aan “tei # 


ne hr at 
Gs xific p. 393.),3% Eleewh atte coe. ah Li towel the- neitions the 


"party. of burning: yale ab dedi, Leo, in the cnt 
chaptir'of his Tracts ( Oke ‘Meira ‘tom: "vie ‘D. 943. edit. Lami," * 
Florentzit745), speaks’ ofthe new izventioriof ’ “Arty ucla Boovins Kei. 
Karvoy, . These a are. -genuine and kmperial testinidnies. ; 
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- the most jealous ‘scruple, and the terror of the 
enemics was encreased and prolonged by their 
ignorance and surprise. In the treatise of thic 
administration of the empire, the royy author” 

suggests the answers and excuses that might best 
elude the indiscreet curiosity and importunate 
demands of the Barbarians. y They should be told 
that the mystery of the Greek fire had been 
revealed by an angel to-the first and greatest of 
the Constantines, with a sacred injunction, that 
this gift of heaven, this peculiar blessing of the 
Romans, should never be communicated to any 


li 
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foreign nation: that the prince and subject were _ 


alike bound to religious silence under the temporal 
and spiritual penalties of treason and sacrilege ; 
and. that the impious attempt would provoke thie 
sudden and supernatural vengeance of the God of 
the Christians. By these precautions, the scerct 
was confined, above four hundred years, to the Ro- 
mans of the East; and, at the end of the eleventh 
century, the Pisans, to whom every sea and every 
art were familiar, sufféred the effects, without 
understanding the composition, of the Greek fire. 
It was at length either discovered or stolen by thic 
Mahometans; and, in the holy wars of Syria and 
Egypt, they retorted an invention, contrived against 
themselves, on the heads of the Christians. A 
knight, who despised the swords and lances of the 
Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sincerity, his own 
fears, and those of his. companions, at the sight 
and sound of the mischievous engine that discharged 

2 Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de Namiinisteits Tinperti, c. xiil. 
p. 04, 05. 

Vor. X. Cc 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
a torrent of the Greek fire,.f the feu Gregeois,. as it 


Sey is.styled by, the more early oy) the French, writers. 


Invasion 
of France 
by the 
Arabs, 


A. D. 721, 
&e. 


It came flying through the air, says J oinville”, 
like a wigged long-tailed dragon, about tht thick- 
ness of an hogshead, with the report of thunder 


‘and the velocity. of lightning ; and the darkness of 


the night was dispelled by this deadly illumina- 


tion. The use of the Greek, or, as it might now 


be called, of the Saracen fire, was continued to the 


middle of the fourteenth century”, when the 


scientific or casual compound of nitre, sulphur, 
and. charcoal, effected a new revolution in the art 
of war and the history of mankind™. 
Constantinople and the Greek fire might eXx- 
clude the. Arabs: from the eastern entrance of 


22 Histoire ‘de St. Louis, p- 39. Paris, 1668, p a Paris, de 
I’Imprimerie Royale, 1761. The former of these Yani is pre- 
cious for the observations of Dueange ; the latter for the pure and 
original text of Joinville. We aiust have tecourse to that text to 
discover, that the feu Gregeois was shot with a pile of javelin, from . 
an engine that acted like-a sling, 

*3. The vanity, or envy, of shaking the established property of 
Fame, . has: tempted somé. moderns te carry gunpowder above the 
xivth (see Sir William Teniple, Dutens, &c.), and the-Greek fire 
above the viith century (see the Saluste du President des Brogses, 
tom: ii. p. 3&%.).: But their evidence, which precedes the vulgar-eta .. 
of the invention, ‘is seldom clear or satisfactory, and subsequent 
writers may be suspected of fraud’ or credulity. In the earliest 
sieges, come combustibles of oil and sulphur have been used, and 
the Greek fire has some.affinities with gunpewder both in nature 
and effects: for the antiquity of the first, a passage of Procopius (de 
Bell. Goth. I. iv:.c. 14.); for that of the second, some facts in the 
Arabic history of Spain (A. D. 1249, 1312. 1332. Bibliot. Arab. 
Hisp. tom. ii. p. 6, 7, 8.) are the most difficult to elude. , 

% That extraordinary man, Friar Bacon, reveals two of the.in- 
gredients, saltpetre and sulphur, and conceals the third in a sen- 
tence of mysterious gibberish, as if he dreaded the consequences of 
his own discovery (Biog. Brit. vol. i. p. 430. new edition). 
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Europe; but in the West, on the side of the CHA P. 
Pyrenees, the. provinces of Gaul. were threatened 


and invagled by the conquerors of Spain”. The 
decline of the French ‘monarchy invited the attack 
of these insatiate fanatics. The descendants of 
Clovis had lost the inheritance of his: martial and 
ferocious spirit; and their misfortune or demerit 
has affixed the epithet of Jazy to the last kings of 
the Merovingian race”. They ascended the throne 
without power, and sunk into the grave without a 
name. A country palace, in the neighbourhood 
of Compiegne”, was allotted for their residence or 


prison: but each year, in the month of March or _ 


*5 For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by 
Charles Martel, see the Historia Arabum (c. 13, 12, 13, 14.) of 
Roderic Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, who had before him the 
Christian chronicle of Isidore Pacensis, and the Mahometan history 
of Novairi. The Moslems are silent or concise in the account of 
their losses, but M. Cardonne (tom. i. p. 129, 130, 131.) has given 
a pure and simple account of all that he could collect from Ibn 
Halikan, Hidjazi, and an anonymous writer. The texts of the 
chronicles of France, and lives of saints, areinserted in the Collec- 
tion of Bouquet (tom. iii.) and the Annals of Pagi, who (tom. iii. 
under the proper years) has restored the chronology, which is anti- 


cipated six years in the Annals of Batonius.: ‘The Dictionary of 


Bayle (Alderame and Munuzc) has more merit for lively reflection 
than original research. 

% Epinhart, de Vita Caroli Magni, c. ii. p. 13—18. edit. Schmink, 
Utrecht, 1711. Some modern critics aecuse the minister of 
Charlemagne of exaggerating the weakness of the Merovingians : 
but the general outline is just, and the French reader will for ever 
repeat the beautiful lines of Boileaw’s Lutrin. 

*1 Mamacce, on the Oyse, between Compiegne and Noyon, 
which Eginhart calls perparvi reditds villam (see the notes, and the 
map of ancient France for Dom. Bouquet’s Collection). Com- 
pendium, or Compiegne, was a palace of more dignity (Hadrian. 
Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p. 152.), and that laughing philosopher, 
the Abbé @alliani (Dialogues sur Je Commerce des Bleds), nay 
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CHAT. May, they were conducted in a waggon drawn by 
See oxen to the assembly of the Franks, to give au- 


dience to foreign ambassadors, and to ratify the 
acts of the mayor of the palace. That domestic 
officer. was become the minister of the nation and 
the master of the prince. A public employment 
was converted into the patrimony of a private 
family: the elder Pepin left a king of mature 
years under the guardianship of his own widow 


‘and her child; and these feeble regents were . 


forcibly dispossessed by the most active of his 
bastards. A government, half savage and. half 
corrupt, was almost dissolved; and the tributary 
dukes, the provincial counts, and the territorial 
lords, were. tempted to despise the weakness of the 
monarch, and to imitate the ambition of the mayor. 
Among these independent chiefs, one of the boldest 
and most successful was Eudes, duke of Aquitain, 
who, in the southern provinces of Gaul, usurped 
the authority, and even the title of king. The 
Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks, assembled 


_ under the standard of this Christian hero: he re- 


pelled the first invasion of the Saracens; and Zama, 
lieutenant of the caliph, lost his army and his life 
under the walls of Tholouse. The ambition of 
his successors was stimulated by revenge; they 
repassed the Pyrenees with the means and the 
resolution of conquest. The advantageous situa- 


__ tion which had recommended Narbonne® as the - 


ies } 


truly affirm, that it was the residence of the rois tres Chretiens et 
trés cheveliis. 

28 Even before that colony, A. U. C. 630. (Velleius Patercul. i. 15.), 
un thé time of Polybius (Hist. 1. tii. p. 265. edit. Gronow), Narbonne 
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first Roman colony, was again chosen by the 
Moslems: they claimed the province of Septemania 
or Languedoc as a just dependence of the Spanish 
monarthy : the vineyards of Gascony and the city of 
Bourdeaux were possessed by the sovereign of Da- 
mascus and Samarcand: and the south of France, 
from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the 
Rhone, assumed the manners and religion of 
Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the 
spirit’ of Abdalrahman, or Abderame, who had 
been restored by the caliph-Hashem to the wishes 
of the soldiers and people of Spain. That veteran 
and daring commander adjudged to the obedience 
of the prophet whatever yet remained of France or 
of Europe; and prepared to cxccute the sentence, at 
the head of a formidable host, in the full confidence 
of surmounting all opposition either of nature or 
of man. His first care was to suppress a domestic 
rebel, who commanded the most important passes 
of the Fyrenees: Munuza, a Moorish chief, had 
accepted the alliance of the duke of Aquitain ; .and 
Eudes, from a motive of private or public interest, 
devoted his beauteous daughter to the embraces of 
the African misbeliever. But the strongest for- 
tresscs of Cerdagne were invested by a superior 
force; the rebel was overtaken and slain in the 
mountains; and his widow was sent a captive to 


Damascus, to gratify the desires, or more probably | 


the vanity, of the commander of the faithful. 


was a Celtic iown of the first eminence, and one of the most 
northern places of the known’ world (D’Anville, Notice de PAn- 
cienne Gaule, p. 473.). 
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cHaP. From the Pyrenees, Abderame proceeded without 
one delay to the passage of the Rh6ne and thesiege of 


Arles. An army of Christians attempted the re- 

lief of the city : the. tombs of their leaders were 

yet visible in the thirteenth century ; and many 

thousands of’ their dead bodies were carried: dow: 

the rapid stream into the Mediterranean’sea. The 

arms of Abderame were not less successful on the 

side of the ocean. He passed without opposition 

the Garonne and Dordogne, which unite their 
waters in the gulf of Bourdeaux; but he found, 

beyond those rivers, the camp of. the intrepid — 
Kudes, who had. formed a second army, and sus- 
tained a second defeat, so fatal to the Christians, 
that, according to their sad confession, God’ alone 
could reckon the number of the slain. The victo- 
rious Saracen overran the provinces of Aquitain, 
whose Gallic names are disguised, rather than lost, 


* in the modern appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, 


and Poitou: his standards were planted on the 
walls, or at least before the gates, of Tours and of 


‘Sens; and his detachments ‘overspread the king- 


dom of Burgandy ‘as far as the well-known cities 
of Lyons and Besancon. The memory of these 
devastations, for Abderame did not spare the coun- 
try or the people, was long preserved by tradition ; 
and the invasion of France by the Moors or Maho- 


», metans, affords the greund-work of those fables, 
- ‘whieh. have been so wildly disfigured in the ro- 
i manees of chivalry, and so elegantly adorned by 
the Italian muse. In the decline of society and. 
.- art, the deserted cities could supply a slender booty 


to the Saracens ; their richest spoil was found in the 
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churches and monasteries, which they stripped of 


their ornaments and delivered to the flames: and 
the tutelar saints, both Hilary of Poitiers and 


Martin of Tours, forgot their miraculous powers 


in the defence of their own sepulchres™. “A 
victorious line:.of march had been prolonged 


above a thousand :miles from the rock of Gibral- 


tar to the banks of the Loire; the repetition 


of an equal space would have carried the Sara- 
cens to the confines of. Poland and the High- 
lands.of Scotland: the Rhine is not more impass- 
able than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian 
fleet might have sailed without a naval combat 
into the mouth of the Thames.. Perhaps the in- 


: terpretation of the Koran would | now, be taught 


in the schools of Oxford, and. her pulpits might 
demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity 
and truth of the revelation of Mahomet ”. 

From such calamities was Christendom delivered 
by the genius and fortune of one man. Charles, 
the illegitimate son of the elder Pepin, was content 


29 With regard to the sanctuary of St. Martin of Tours, Roderic 
Ximenes accuses the Suracens of the deed. Turonis civitatem, 
ecclesiam et palatia vastatione et incendio simili diruit et con- 


_ sumpsit. The continuator of Fredegarius imputes to them no 


more than the tntention. Ad domum beatissimi “Martini evertendam 
destinant. At Carolus, &c. The French annalist was more jea- 
lous of the honour of the saint. 

20 Yet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford mosch would have 
produced a volume of controversy so elegant and ingenious as the 


he § 
cae 
Se 


Defeat of 
the Sara- 
cens by 
Charles 
Martel, 
A.D. 732. 


sermons lately preached by Mr. White, the Arabic professor, at . 


Mr. Bampton’s lecture, His observations om the character and 
religion of Mahomet, are always adapted to his argument, and ge- 
nerally founded in truth and reason. He sustains the part of a 
lively and eloquent advocate; and sometimes rises to the merit 
of an historian and philosopher... 
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CHAP. with the titles of mayor or duke of the Franks ; 
p, but he deserved to become the father of a line of 
kings. Ina laborious administration of twenty- 

four years, he restored and supported the dignity 


gordo 


was summoned by the voice of his country 3 and : 
his rival, the duke of Aquitain, was tediiced to” 
appear among the fugitives and suppliants. 
“ Alas ! exclaimed the Franks, “ what a mis- 
- “ fortune! what an indignity! We have long . 
“ heard of the name and conquests of the Arabs : 
“we were apprehensive of their attack from the 
“ East; they have now conquered Spain, and 
“invade our country on the side of the West. 
“Yet their numbers, and (since they have no 
- “buekler) their arms, are inferior to our own.” 
“Tf you follow. my advice,” replied the prudent 
mayor of the palace, “ you will not interrupt their 
“march, nor precipitate your attack. ‘They are 
“like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem 
“in its career. ‘The thirst of riches, and the. 
“ consciousness of*success, redouble their valour, 
-. © and valour is of more. avail than arms or num- 
“bers: Be patient till: they have loaded them- 
“selves with the incumbrance of wealth. The 
“ possession, of wealth will divide their counsels 
and assure ‘your victory.” ‘This subtle policy 
-, is perhaps ‘a refinement of the Arabian writers; - 
. and the situation, of Charles will suggest a more 
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marrow and selfish motive of procrastination; the CHAP. 


the provinces, of:the rebel duke of Aquitain. It 
is yet-mére probable, that the: delays of Charles 
were inevitable and reluctant. A standing army 
“was unknown under the first and second race : 
more than half the kingdom was now in the hands 
of the Saracens:.eaccording to their respective 
situation, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia 
were too conscious or too careless of the impend- 
‘ing danger; and the voluntary aids of the Gepide 
and Germans were separated by a long interval 
from the standard of the Christian general. No 
sooner hail he collected his forces, than he sought 
and found the enemy in the centre of France, 
between Tours and Poitiers.y His well-conducted 
march was covered by a range of hills, and Ab- 
derame appears to have been’ surprised hy his 
unexpected presence. ‘The nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, advanced with equal ardour to an 
encounter which would change the history of the 
world. In the six first days of desultory combat, 
the horsemen and archers pf the East. maintained 
their advantage: but in the closer onset of the 
seventh day, the Orientals-were. oppressed by the 
strength and stature of the Germans, who, with 
stout hearts and zron hands”, asserted the. civil 
and religious freedom of their posterity. The 
epithet of Martel, the’Hammer, which has been 


-. §1Gens Austriz membrorum pre-pminentia valida, et gens Ger- 


mana corde et corpore prestantisgiina, quasi in ict oculi, mand - 


ferred, et pectore arduo, Arabes extinxerunt (Roderic. Toletan. 
c. XIV.) a 


Set deaf buning the pi, and waning 
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CHAP. added to the name of Charles, i 18 expressive of his | 
Rosle weighty and irresistible strokes : the valour of 


Endes was:excited. L by xesentment and emulation ; 
and their compatiions, ‘in’ the eye of history, are 

the true. Peers ant Paledins of French chivalry. 
After a bloody field, in. which Abderame. was 
slain, the Saracens, in the close of the evening, 
retired to their camp. In the disorder and despair 
of the night, the various tribes of Yemen and 
Damascus, of Africa and Spain, were provoked 
to turn their arms against each other: the re- 
mains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and 
each emir consulted his safety by an hasty and 
separate retreat. At the dawn of day, the still- 
ness of an hostile camp was suspected by the 
victorious Christians: on the report of their spies, 
they ventured to explore the riches of the vacant 
tents; but, if we except some celebrated relics, a 
small portion of the spoil was restored to the 
innocent and lawful owners. The joyful tidings 
were soon diffused over the Catholic world, and 
the monks of Italy could affirm and believe that 
three hundred ‘and fifty, or three hundred and 
seventy-five, thousand of the Mahometans had 
been crushed by the hammer of Charles®; while 
no more than fifteen. hundred Christians were slain 
in the field of Tours. But this incredible tale is 
sufficiently disproved by the caution of the French 
~—* who apprehended. the snares and accidents 


52 These es are stated by Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of 


- Aquileia (de Gestis Langobard. |, vi. p. 921. edit. Grot.), and Anas- 
_« »,tagiua, the librarian of the Roman church (in Vit. Gregorii II.), who 
vtellea miraculous story of three consecrated spunges, which rendered 
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of 4 pursuit, and: dismissed his German allies to 
their native forests. The inactivity of a conqueror 
betrays the loss of strength and. blood, and the 
most ‘cruel exccution is inflicted, not in the ranks 
of battle, but on the backs of a flying enemy. 
Yet the victory of the Franks was complete, and 


Cy a 
CHAP. 


They 
retreat be- 


final; Aquitain was. recovered by -the arms of fote the 


Eudes; the Aimbs never resumed’ the conquest 
of Gaul, and they were soon driven beyond the 
Pyrenees by Charles Martel and his valiant 
race®. It might have been expected that the 
saviour of Christendom would have been canon- 
ized, or at least applauded, by the gratitude of 
the clergy, who are indebted to his sword for 
their present existence. But in the public dis- 
tress, the mayor of the palace had been compelled 
to apply the riches, or at least the revenues, of 
the bishops and abbots, to the relief of the state 
and the reward of the soldiers. His merits were 
forgotten, his sacrilege alone was remembered, 
and, in an epistle to a Carlovingian prince, a 
Gallic synod presumes to declare that his an- 
eestor was damned; that on the opening of his 
tomb, the spectators were affrighted by a smell 


invulnerable the French soldiers among whom they had been 
shared. It should seem, that in-his letters to the Pope, Eudes 
usurped the honour of the victory, for which he is chastised by 
the French annalists, who, with ba acho accuse him of 
_inviting the Saracens. 

33 Narbonne, and the rest of Septimanié, was recovered by 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, A. D. 755 (Pagi, Critica, tom. 
iii. p. 300.). Thirty-seven years afterwards it was. pillaged by a 
sudden inroad of the Arabs, who employed the captives in the 
construction of the mosch of Cordova (De coun ist. des Huns, 
tom, 1. p. 354.). 


Franks, 
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of fire and the aspect of an. horrid dragon ; and 
that a saint of the times was indulged with a 
pleasant vision of the soul and. body of Charles 


Martel, penne to al or in thé aye of 


hell®, | 

The. loss of an army, or a province, in the 
Western: world, was less painful to the court 
of Damascus, than the rise and progress of a do- 
mestic competitor. Except among’ the Syrians, 
the caliphs of the house of Ommiyah had never 
been the ~objects’ of the public favour. The 
life of Mahomet recorded their perseverance in 
idolatry and rebellion: their conversion had been 
reluctant, their elevation irregular and factious, 
and their throne was cemented with the most 
holy and noble blood of Arabia. he best of 
their race, the pious Omar, was dissatisfied with 
his own title: their personal virtues were in- 
sufficient to justify a departure from the order 
of succession; and the eyes and wishes of the 
faithful were turned towards the line of Hashem 
and. the kindred of the apostle of God. Of 
these the Fatimites were either. rash or pusil- . 
lanimous; but the: descendants of Abbas che- 
rished, with courage and discretion, the hopes 
of their rising fortunes, From an obscure resi- 
dence in Syria, they secretly dispatched their 


34T his pastoral letter, addressed te Lewis the Germanic, the 
grandson of Charlemagne, and most probably composed by the 
pen of the artful Hinemer,i 4s dated in the year 858, and signed by the 
bishops of the provinces of Rheims, and Rouen (Baronius, Annal. 
Eccles. A. D, 741. Fleury, Hist. Eecles. tom. x. p. 514—516.). 
Yet Baronius himself, and the French caues reject with contempt 
this encore fiction. 
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agents and missionarics, who preached. it in the cH 


Eastern provinces their hereditary indefeasible 
right; and Mohammed, the son of Ali, the son 


of Abdallah, the son of Abbas, the uncle of the . 


prophet, gave audience to the deputies of Cho- 
rasan, and accepted their free gift of four hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. After the death of 
Mohamthed, the oath of allegiance was admi- 
nistered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a numc- 


rous band of votaries, who expected only a signal | 


and a leader ; and the governor of Chorasan con- 
tinued to deplore his fruitless admonitions antl the 
deadly slumber of the caliphs of Damascus, till he 
himself, with all his adherents, was driven from the 
city and palace of Mcru, by the rebellious arms of 
Abu Moslem*. That maker of kings, the author, 
as he is named, of the eall of the Abbassides, was 
at length rewarded for his presumption of merit 
with the usual gratitude of courts. A mean, per- 
haps a foreign, extraction could not repress the 
aspiring energy of Abu Moslem. Jealous.of his 
wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of his own 
blood and of that of others, he could boast with plea- 
sure, and possibly with truth, that he had de- 
stroyed six hundred thousand of his enemies; and 
such was the intrepid gravity of: his.mind and 
countenance, that he was never scen to smile 

35 ‘The steed and the saddle which had carried any of bia wives 
were instantly killed or burnt, lest they should be afterwards 
mounted by a male. Twelve hundred mules or camels were 
required for his kitchen furniture; and the daily consumption 


amounted to three thousand ‘cakes, an hundred sheep, besides 
oxen, poultry, &c. (Abulpharagius, Hist. Dynast. p. 140.). 
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on on a day of battle. In. the visible separa- 
tion: of parties the green was consecrated to the 
Fatimites; the Ommiades were: distinguished by 
the white; and the black,.as the most adverse, 
was naturally adopted by the Abbassides. ‘Their. 
turbans and garments. were stained with :that 
gloomy colour : two black standards, on pike-staves 
nine cubits long, were borne aloft in tHe van -of 
Abu Moslem; and their allegorical names of: the 
night andthe shadow obscurely represented the 


indissoluble union.and perpetual succession of the 


line ‘of Hashem. From the Indus te the. Eu- 
phrates the East was convulsed by the quarrel ofthe 
white and the black factions: the Abbassides were 
most frequently victorious; but their public suc- 
cess was clouded hy the personal misfortune of 
their chief. The court of Damascus, awakening 
from a long slumber, resolved to prevent the pil- 
grimage of Mecca, which Ibrahim. had undertaken 
with a splendid retinue, to recommend himself at 
once to the favour of the prophet and of the people. 
A detachment of cavalry intercepted his march 
and arrested his person; and the unhappy Ibra- 
him, snatched away, from the promise of untasted 
royalty, expired i in iron fetters in the dungeons of 
Haran. His-two younger brothers, Saffah and 
Almangor, eluded the search of the tyrant, and lay 
concealed at.Cufa, till the zeal of the people and 


the‘ approach ‘of his Eastern friends allowed them 


to expose | ‘their persons to the impatient public. 
On Friday, i in the dress of a caliph, in the colours 
of the sect, ‘Seffuh proceeded with religious and 


military pomp to the mosch: ascending the pulpit, 
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he anya and pteached as the lawful successor “of CHAP. 
Mahomet; and, after his departure, his kinsmen | i - 


bound. a willing people by an oath .of fidelity. 


‘But # was onthe banks of the Zab, and not in 
the mosch of Cufa, that this. important controversy 
was determined. Every advantage’ ‘appeared to 
be on the side of the white faction: the authority 
of established:.government ;. an’ army of an hun- 
‘dred and twenty thousand soldiers, against a sixth 
part of that number; and the presence and merit 
of the caliph. Mervan, the fourteenth’ and last of 
the house of Ommiyah. Before his accession to 
the throne, he ‘had deserved, by his Georgian war- 
fare, the honourable epithet of the ass of Meso- 
potamia ”; and he might have been ranked among 
the greatest princes, had not, says Abulfeda, the 
eternal order decreed that moment for the ruin of 
his family; a decree against’ which all human 
prudence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The 
orders of Mervan were mistaken, or disobeyed : 

the return of his horse, from which he had dis- 
mounted on @ necessary occasion, impressed the 
belief of his death; and the. enthusiasm of the 
black squadrons was ably conducted by Abdallah, 
the uncle of his competitor. After. -ait_irretriev- 
able defeat, the caliph escaped to Mosul; : but 
the colours of the Abbassides were displayed: from 


36 Al Hemar. He had been governor of Missy and the 
Ambic proverb praises the courage'of that weslike breed of asses 
who never fly from an enemy. The eurnanie’ of ‘Mervan may jus- 
tify the comparison of Homer, (Hada. 557, &c.), and both will 
silence the moderns, who consider the ass as a stupid and ie 
emblem (D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 558.). 
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the rampart; he suddenly repassed the Tigris, 
cast a melancholy look on his palace of Haran, 
crossed the Euphrates, abandoned the fortifica- 


'- ‘tions of Damascus, and, without halting in ‘Pales- 
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tine, pitched ‘his last and fatal camp at Busir' on 
the banks of the Nile”. His speed was urged by 
the incessant diligence of Abdallah, who in every 
step of the pursuit acquired strength and reputa- 
tion: the remains of the white faction were 
finally vanquished in Egypt; and the lance, which 
terminated the life and anxiety’ of Mervan, was 
not less welcome perhaps to the unfortunate 
than to the victorious chief. The merciless:in- 
quisition of the conqueror eradicated the most 
distant branches of the hostile race: their bones 
were scattered, their memory was accursed, and 
the martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly re- 
venged on the posterity of his tyrants. Fourscore 
of the Ommiades, who had yielded to the faith 


37 Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or 
Busiris, so famous in Greek fable. ‘The first, where Mervan was 
slain, was to the west of the Nile, in the province of Fium,, or 
Arsinoe; the second in the Delta, in the Sebennytic nome; the 
third, near the pyramids ; the fourth, which was destroyed by Dio- 
clesian (see above, vol. ii. p. 135.), in the Thebais. I shall’ here 
transcribe a note of the learned and orthodox Michaelis: Videntur 
in pluribus. Agypti superioris urbibus Busiri Coptoque arma 
sumpsisse Christiani, libertatemque de religione sentiendi defen- 


- disse, sed succubuisse quo ‘in bello Coptus et Busiris diruta, et 


circa. Esnam magna strages edita. Bellum narrant sed caussam 
belli ignorant scriptores Byzantini, alioqui Coptum et Busirim non 
rebellasse dicturi, sed caugsam Christianorum suscepturi (Not. 211. 
p. 100.). “For.the geography of the four Busirs, sees Abulfeda 
(Deseript. Egypt. p. 9. vers. Michiaelis. Gottingr, 1776, in 4to.), 


- _ Michaelis (Not. 122—127. p. 58—63. ), and D’Anville (Memoire 


sur I’Egypte, p. 85. 147. 205.). 
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or ~ elemeney of { eir. foes, were invited to a ‘bas 
quet. at. Damacus. ~The laws of. hospitality were. 
violated: by a, promiscuous massacre : the: board was. 
spread over: their;fallen ‘bodies ; and, the festivity. 
of the guests was enlivened by::thie. music of- their 
dying groans. By-the event ‘fit 
dynasty of. the A bbassides. Wag firmly established ; 

but. the - Christians. only, -eould triumph: in. the 


a: : 


C HAP. 
LI. | 
oe 


echvil: war the - 


mutual hatred and, ‘oomON ‘oss. of the Alscples of 


Mahomet.*. aid : a “at a a , He. 
Net, the thotusehds who were met away by the. 


iat of war might have been speedily retrieved -§ 


:Revolt of 
* D. 755. 


in the succeeding generation, if the consequences . 


of the revolution:‘had not tended to dissolve the 
power and. unity of the empire of the Saracens. 


In the. proscription of the Ommiades, a royal: 


youth of the name of Abdalrahman alone escaped 


' the rage of his enemies, whe; hunted the wander-. 


ing exile from the banks. of the Euphrates to the 
vallies of Mount ‘Atlas. His presence in the 
neighbourhood | of Spain revived the zeal of the 


white faction. *. “The name and cause:of the Ab. . 


., bassides had been firgt vindicated. by. the Persians ; 


the West, had been; pute: ‘from au arms ; and the 
servants of the abdicated family till held, by a 


precarious tenure, the inberitance of — lands 


- 


38 See Abulfeds Chnsuls Mesleen ry is6—145. _ ae 


(Annal. tom. ii. p. 392. vers. Pocock), Elmacin'.(Hist. Saracen. p. 


109—12t.), Abulpharagius (Hist. Dynast. p. 134—140.), Roderic 
of Toledo (Hist. Arabum, c. 18. p. 32.),'Theophanes (Chronograph. 


p- 356, 357. who speaks of the Abbassides under the namés of... 


Xwpacavilas and Mavgopopo:), and the Bibliathéque of D’Herhelgt, 
in the articles of Ommiades, Abbassides, Mervon, Ibrahim, aoa 
Alou Moslem. 
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and the offices of government.>:: ‘Strongly prompted 


aw. by ‘gratitude, indignation, and. ‘fear, they invited 


the granddon ‘of the caliph’ “Hashem: to agcend the 
- throne of his aticéstors ; : and, an: his desperate: ‘con- 
dition, the ‘extremes of rashnese’ and prudence were 
alniost the'same:: The acclamations of the people 


saluted his‘ landing onthe coast of Andalusia; 
and, after “a. successfitl: “struggle, Abdalrahman 
established :the’ throne. ‘of. Cordova, and was,-the 
father: of.’ the. Ommiadés. ef Spain, who. reigned 
above two hundred and. sifty yéars from. the..At- 
lantic to the Pyrenees ®.- He slew in battle a 
lieutenant of the Abbassides, who had invaded his 
dominions with a fleet and army :. the head of Ala, 


_ in: salt and camphire, was suspended by a daring 


messenger before the palace of Mecca; and the 
caliph Almansor.tejoiced in his safety, that he was 
removed by seas and lands from such a formidable 
adversary. Their mutual designs or declarations 
of offensive war evaporated without effect; but in- 


stead of opening a door‘to the congnest of Europe, 


Spain wad: dissevered from .the trunk of the mo- 
narchy, engaged int perpetual, hostility: with the 


‘Kast, and indlinéd to peace and friendslyip. with 


“Triple, di- 
rision.of 
the ca- . 
liphate. . 


the Christian ‘apvercigns of Constantitiople and 
France, ‘ ‘The example 4 of the Qmmiades was imi- 


tated by the real'or fictitious progeny of Ali, the 


_ Edrissites of Mauritania, and: the more powerful 


. Faint of Africa “and Egypt. In. the tenth 


7 For the revolution of Spain,, consult Roderic of Toledo (c. 
xviii. p- 34, fe.) the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii, p. 30. 
198.), and Catdonne (Hist. de l’Afgique et de Pee tom. i. p. 


140197. 205..972, 323, &c.). 
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‘eeeny ‘Bie: Cite’ of ‘Mihomel was disputed. by 


sis a off the faithful; who 
od nad, d, Caitean, varied a exoom- 
‘ple af incor, 4 that: spott ary ig 


- criminal than an unbeliever 0 
. Mecca was the patritiiony of the line of Hasiem, o 

"yet the Abbassides were néver-tempted to ‘reside 
‘either in the birth-place’ ar the city of the prophet. 
Damascus’ was: disgraced. by” the’ chpive;: and, pol- 
Tuted with’ the blood, of thie: Ommiades and; after 
‘some hesitation, Almantor;. the ‘brother . ‘and. fi- 
‘cessor. of Saffah, :lajd. the foundations of : Bag 

‘the. Impetial ‘seat: of his posterity during:-s. reign of 
five hundred years“. The chosen spot is on the 


eastern bank of. o Tigris, about fifteen miles aboye . 


40 [ shall. not stop | to refute the. strange cena tif facie 7 Sir 
William Tetnpte (his Works, .vol, iii, i P- 371-—374. ‘obtavo editibn) 


and Voltaire’ " Histoire Generale,’ C. HRV. tom. ii, pi 124, 125. 
edition de Laugantie), concerting the. division of the, Saracen em- 
pire, ;; The mistakes of, Voltaire procedded from the want of know- 
ledge or reflection hug Bir Williain’ was deceived by Spanish im- 
postor, who-has éamed im ‘apocryphal history of the conquest of 
Spain by the Araba. . 

41 The Beographer. Taniille ‘@Ruphret: a le Tigre, p JS1— 
123.), and the Orientaljet DHetbeice (Bibksihéque, p . 167, 168.), 
may suffice for the knowledge | off: Ona travellers, Pietro 


della Valle (tom. i. p. 688-698,), Tavernier (tom. 1p, 330—~238,), 


7 ’ 
rer 

¥ . 
1 = 


agnift: 

cence ak 

the ca- - 
liphs, | 
A. D 


750—960. 


Thevenot (part ii. p. 209-—-218.), Otter (tom. i. p- 169166. )s and.’. 


Niebuhr (Voyage en‘ Arable, tofti. . p. 239~271:), hate sten only 
its decay;' andthe Nubian geographer {p. '904.), and the travelling 


Jew, Benjamin. of’ Tudela (Idnetarium, p, 112-123. a Const, . 
PEmpereur, apud Eizévir, 1633), are.the only writers of my ac- - 


quaintance, who hare known sea — the reign of the Ab. 


bassides. : Pati? 


4° The foundations of Bigdlad' were bid 4 H. 148, AD: 


Mostasem, the last of the Abbassides, was-taken and pat to daath 


by the Tartara, A. H, 656, A.D. 1es8, the 90h of February. 


g THE DECLINE AND: FALL 


“Cftae “the ruins of Modain : the doubte'will was of a cIrcUA” - 
ere “ay [st form; ‘and Stich’ was the 't YpHC nerease of’ ‘8 capi *, 
“fal, now ‘Gwindled to ‘a proviticial town,: that the — 
funeral “of ‘i: popular’ saint: might “be atéended by - 
eight: hundred. thousand, met and. sixty thousand 
worléri of ‘Bagdad and the adjacent villages. In. 
this city of _ , araidst the riches:of the East, 

1¢- AB ont :disdiined' the abetinence and 


apality. of the Ent éaliplis, dad aspited to emulate 
the magnificente'éf the: ‘Persian kings, ‘Ber his 
‘wars atid: jniildings, Adihensdr left behind him in 
gold aad eilver ‘about dhilty. wiidions statling**s and 
this ‘creastire’ was exbnusted: i is. fewcyears by the 
vices or: virtues of his’ children.:.-His ‘son. Mahadi, 
iti single pilgrimage to. Mecca, ‘expended six 
nifllions ‘of dinars of ial A pious: ‘ind chatitable 


to astonish the ‘ga ive ni : 
the fruits arid quot of ‘the toyal nan ‘The 


: "43 Medina al Salem, Dat al Saleen. Ube pain, of, 48 is more 
neatly ‘compounded by.the € peandivie wirners, Rigpowedss.(Irenopo- 


tis). ‘There is scintl depute veeganiing’ B etymology: of: ‘Bagdad, © . 
but the first ayHahie te a bain dhe > fae yin the Persian’ 
aon a heen whose jes - 


sckgial ssc ile staseres équue ct 

inebs aaktos:® Envicin, ‘Hi, Sansa. p 126. 

That reckoned de gl pager eight il sand tie propor: 

iiodinighte oiler a3 ‘twelve ty dine. But 1 will-neve? unswet for the 

nyinbére pf Expenius ; and the Latine: are + scarcely ébove the corer? 

itr the language of drithmetic. Eeaee 
2 @ D’Hethelot, 9: 590. Abulfeis, 'p- 154, Niven Meccan ap- 

poriavit, rem ibi aut nunquain gut fariggime visam. = « * 


OP THE ROMAN: BaPTRe, 
would: purely: praise, the. bi 


grandis: Almazoni, wha, gave, aye fatto of of ae 
the income: of. a: provinipe, .8 san, of ¢wo millions — 
four. Hundred -thossand:. gold dinars,. ‘before . a 


drew his foot from.'the stirrup, : 3 At the nuptials n 
of the same prinée,-2. thousand pearls of the largest: 
size were.showered on:the: head -of the. bride’, and 
a lottery of lands: and. houses: digplayed the. capri- 
eiotis bounty of fortune. -:"The glories of the court 


weit: brightened, - rather than: ‘impaired, in ‘the 


decline afithe: emit ‘pon. 8. ek ambassador 


ficerice of. the 


a Ate: caliph’s.whole,  AURY," 
says the historian ee v oth horses and foot, 


“was, under. atms, ; which . ‘together: made a bedy 
of one: hundréd:and. sixty. thousand; er ) His | 


state-officers, “the | favourite: Slaves, st 
“him :in Japlendid apparel, ‘theif: delte'g 


rid 


“the sean Dipak, oat ports ar door- 


Gicees' nf tapestry, 
pare ree of 


ee “gs a! is i; wat ‘: ne hand; 
Showers on ferkings F Barpattd pas sand gold. 

T have used. the modem. word lottery "te express the anil pe 
Roman 4 Oty, which entitled: ‘Ag spme prize the personwy 
caueng Annoni-es they wepp thidyb, sunens.. ‘the crowd.: 


“ with’ gold. and ‘gems; Near. theps,seare. ee 
* thousand: ‘gunuchs, fouir:thousund of them. white, 


BT. 


ot a 
oe acta cb stanbyrabnied with ‘a: e per.to 
. « each tioht** Among the ether’ wfiectacles ‘of-rare 

ads endows lugury, was ‘a ‘tree of gold and 
_* aor. spreading- into “eighteen lage. ‘branches, 
on which, and ob the lesset boughs, ‘sat a variety 
“ of hirds made of the sime ‘precious metals; as: 
“-wall'as the léaves of the ‘tree. ‘While the ma-. 
: ehineiy affected spontanecns: motions, the'geveral 
« birds warbled their natural harmony. . Through 
“ this’ scene ‘of Mmaghiificenes,. the Greek: ambas- 
“6 gidoe. was Ted bythe. ‘visit to” “the: ‘foot'of the: 
“ caliph’s: throne®.”: m Tn the: West; thé Omimiades 
. of Spain supported, with equal’ pomp,’ the title of 
comimaider''bf, thé-faithful.; ‘Three milés from 
Cordova}: ae ‘Ronowiof- ‘hig: favourite sultana,: the 
“third and” gteatest.-of the: ‘Abdaltahmians oon- 
*strusted.: the city, palace, ‘dad gardens.of, Zehra. 
oo yeare; i above three alts ater- 
- taste inital ‘the ict. f- Constaitinone, the . 


most skilful detdptore: des ores of the age; 
and the builgtigs ‘wére: sataivel ‘or ; 


wet 


piel Haque, 60,0 Poeaand 


OF. THE ROMAN: EMPIRE, oF 


t Ged s nd dfalian marble | The hall of an- “CHAP. 

.cticrusted: with gold jin nd pearls; ‘and q LL 

my in the centré, WRB ‘surrounded: ‘with the c 

curious and coutly figures: -of Pirds and quadrupeds. 

Ina lofty. pavilion .of. thie: ‘gardens, one of these 

basons and founteins,:..80 -delightfal in & sultry 
climate, was replenished 1 not with water, but with 

“the purest quickailver.:. ‘The seliglio of Abdal- 

rahman, his wives, concubines, : and black eunuch, 

amounted, to six thoitsand three hundred persone; 

and he was attended to:the field by » guard: of 

twelve thousind : horae;. wiliose belts. ang. seymietars 

were studded. with golds - 

ona. ‘private-conditidn, our. desires are: ee Its conse- 

‘petually. repressed by, poverty: ‘snd, enbordination ; Privat oe 

"but the-lives and: labours: of, taillions are devoted por os, 

to the setvice of ia despotic prince, . swhioue: laws. are 

blindly: ‘obeyed, ‘and. Whoke* wishes’ ‘are, ‘instantly ; 

gratified. Our imagination, is dazed, by. the 

splendid: picture; and), whatever: thay:be. the ool’ 

dictates of reason, there are few among us who 

would obytinately refusé''a trial of” the comforts 

and the cares of-royalty. - It. may- therefore be. of 

some use.to borrow ° ‘the experience. of. the same - 

-Abdalrahman, whose ‘Toagnifigence has perhaps 

excited: gar admiration and envy, and: to trans 

-erihe an‘‘guthéntic, ‘therborial. which was found in 

the closet’ of thie‘ deceasidccal gh: T-have now © 
«reigned abo ly 6th Fehr or pce 
".Canionas, sRtudiajre de T'A feique et da Eayigee, tom, i. p- 


a sib jist idea of the taste sad architecture of the Avabiaue 
of Spai 4 iy be omar ae ee ge ee the 


0. 


caret 


CHAPS 


THE pactaned END-FALL: 


nL ii wer 


“dil oe ater ie aly pan =p genu- 
« ine ine happigiess w which have fallen. Yo.my at: they 
« ‘amount, to. JURTEEN : pie Oo man! ‘place ‘not: 
“ thy, confidence. i in this. present, world * “The 
luxury of the caliphs;, s0-seless-to their’: “private 
happiness, relaxed the nerves, and termiziated the 
Progress, of the Arabian ‘empire... "Temporal and 
itu: Sonquest'.| had been the sole occupation of, 


‘Spite 
the first successors of Mahomet ; and after supply: 


ing themselves with the nievessaries of life, the, 
whole revenue was scrupulously : ‘devoted: ‘+o that 
salutary work.’ The Abbassides were impgverished 


by the multitude of their Wants : and their contempt 
of céconomy.’ Instead of pursuing the great object . 
‘of ambition, .. their Jeisure, their . affections, the 


‘powers of their’ ‘mind, were. diverted by. pomp and 
pleasure ; ‘the rewards of valour were embezzled by, 
women and eunuchs, ‘and: ‘the’ ‘Toyal: camp was en- 


| cumbered by the ‘luxury of the palace. A similar 


a thaprschoni tite eS, his 


plaints. of Soldninatiot the: 
bose bite 


hy sao Konss:bess fas eauchdett ahd* apeies oe ‘seaaty 
numbers of jhe ‘caliph of Spaig ; -tsid F shatlstaqe ect wt 
that many o} of eeciaaas to the pleasing Jabatth Ee pant 


:77. 


OF THe WOMAN Hireren, i 


temper Was s difuged stnong the subjects of ‘the.ca- ‘CHAP. 
ph "Their sterh enthusiasm wag softened by time | WF 
atid prosperity : they sought. riches in the occupa- 

tisns of ‘industry; fame in ‘the pursuits of literatuire, 

and happiness in the tranquillity of domestic life, 

W ar wai'‘no: longer thie: ' paseion of the Saracens ; 

and the i increase of pay, the repetition of donatives, 

were inuifficient’ to. allure the posterity of those. 
voluntary champions who ‘had. crowded to. the 
standard of :Abubeker and. Omar for the hopes of. 

spoil and of paradiee, 

Under the 3 reign of: ‘the. Ommiades; ‘the studies Introduc- 
of the Motléis were confined tothe interpretation {°%,°f, 
of. the: "Koran, and. the ‘eloquence and poetry. of among the 
their native tongue. A: people continually ex- A.D. 754, 
posed to’ thé dangers of the- field miust, esteem the 4. i 
healing powers. of thedicitie “or rather ‘ots mungery > 
but the starving physicians of Arabia murmured a 
complaint that exercise “and: ‘temperance deprived 
them of the greatest part of thieir: practice”. After 
their civil and domestic’ wars, ‘the’ subjects of the 
Abbassides,, ‘awakening’ from this: mental. lethargy, 
found leisure aud: felt cubiosity | for. the dequisition 
of profane science, This ‘epiit ‘was first. encouraged 
by the- caliph Almansor,, ae DDesides: bis. know. 
ledge of the Mahame ied, 
with success - to the. ey a at 
the: sepia de 1 Almams ma i. 


Al Ane, Giletan: (Bixao.) releies: the cdjreraition of Mahomet 
iSphiician (Ehipl, Reniudog-tn Fabricius, Bibliot, Grane. 
aap. B14 i3 Fie prophet hirciskif was skilled ih'the azt of me- 

Seiad Gaghiies< Vis.dée Makamet, tam ili. p. 394-403.) has 


a 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP. aqeonitthin ‘atid Snvited “tie mites frdii’ thei an. 


: cient seats. : His: ambasiadots at Constatitinople, 
his: agents it Aiiiehia; Syria; ‘and Egypt, collected 
the. voluities of Grecian sclence: ‘at his cotnmand 
they ‘were translated’ ‘by the niost’ ‘skilful ‘inter- 


-  ptéters into the Afabie. Janguage? hig subjects were 
‘ exhorted” ‘assiduously to ‘peruse. thee: instructive 
_ Writings’; aiid the: successor ‘of Mahomet’ ‘assisted 
with: ‘pleasure and: ‘modesty at the: ‘assemblies and 
? disputations: of” the learned?“ Hie was. not ‘igno- 
tant,” says -Abulpharagius, “that they are the 


* elect of. God, hia best‘and mostuséful servants, 


* whose lives are devoted to the’ improverientof their 
.* zational faculties,” ‘I'he’ mean’ ambition of the. 


“ Chinese er the Turks:may: glory i in- the industry 
" of: their hands or'the indulgence - of their brutal 
« appetites. Yet these déxterous ‘artists niust view, 


“te with. hopeless: emulation, : ‘the hexagons and -py- 
.* ramids of the gels. of & hee-hive*: :. these fortitu- 


“ dinous heroes aré‘awed.by the stiperio? Rercenéss 
“ of the liovis-and: ‘bygets : ‘gail in their amorous en- 


«“ joyments;: ‘they.’ are: saudi’ “inferior to thie’s ‘vigour. of 


“ the grossest, and ‘midet sordid quadrupeds: The. 
“ teachers of wisdom. it She true ‘hintitiaries and - 
se “ legislators of a world which, ‘without their aid, . 


tom, v, ‘Menge ‘iii De "Tilia bette siodowt ix & pyramid ; 
the angles of the three’ sitles of a similar pyrainid; sich’ a8 would 
accotiptish the given end with the SindRest: ‘quantitg possible of 
materials, were. determined by. avmiathomatjciaa at 100 Gegreep : 26. 
minutes for the danger, 70 degrees 34 minutes for the sonallng: The _ 
actual measure is 169 degrees,28 minutes, "9 pg RP mAhute. 
Yet this perfect harmony raises the work af e He He. 
actit: the bees are not masters, of Sadpeindaps pec 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


a vould azain sink in ignorance and ba hiaris 

The weal, ‘and cUxiosity, Of: Alma , mm: were inhitated ET Li 
by _ muceesding princes of the ling'of Abbas. their ~~ 
rivals, the Fatimites of; Africa. and the Ommiiades 
of Spain; were the patrons'of the learned, -as well 
as: the commanders of the faithfil: the same royal: 
prerogative wag claimed by their. independent « emirs 
of the provinces‘ and thar emulation diffused the 
taste and:the rewards of. ‘science .from: ‘Samareand 
and Bochara to, Fes and Cordova, - The. vizir, ofa 
sultan consécrated a sum’. of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold to. the. foundation of.a college. at 
Bagdad, which he endowed with an annial Teyenue 
.of fifteen. thousand dinars: . The fruits of itistruc-. 
tion - were communicated, perhaps’. at, different 
times, ¢o'six thousand “Gisciples of every degree, 
from the,son. of the noble to that of the mechanic : 
a sufficient allowance, was provided ‘for. the. indi- 
gent scholars ; and. the merit: or. industry. of, the 
professors was. repaid with. adequate stipends, In 
every city the: (produétions. of Arabic. ‘Titerature 
Were copied. and fallected™ by the’ guriosit r. of the 
‘studious, and. thie vanityof: the: wich. mi A. ‘private 
doctor; refused: the invitation ‘ ‘of the -sultan of 
Bochara; because the eftriage’ ‘of, his hooks. would 
have. required four. hundred camels, The: ‘royal 
library of :the Fatimites ‘consisted of one-hundred 
thousand’ nan boxipita, Gegantly. ‘teamstzibed and 


8 Sted Btn dice nace: who died AH. 462, A.D: 
“ 1069;-has furnished -Abulphirigias ADynast. p. 160.) with this 
‘chiiolis’patsage, as well as witli ‘tie. text’ of Pocock’s Specimen | 
“Hitois Ataboni.: A number’ of Hidgrary anecdotes of philosophers, 
WiC oe who hile. Aourished under each caliph, fopm’ the 


: 44 


CHAP. spleididiy bound Shich w wete: relent, without ‘jealousy 
nyu oF avarice, to. the ‘students of Cairo,” “Yet this cok 
lection thust. appear ‘moderate, if we: can heliéve 

that the-Ommiades of Spain had ‘formed a libraty 

of six hundred thousarid ‘volumes, " ‘forty-four: of 
Which’ were employed inthe meré -catalogue. : Their 

: capitid,. ‘Catdova, with: the adjacent: towns of ‘Ma- 

ag, a; Almeria, and ” “Mirela, had given’, birth’ to 
“ntore smioée ‘thian ‘three “hundréd : writers; and above -se- 

; venty public litraries: were’ opened 3 in ‘the cities of 

ithe “A ndabisian. Kingdom. ‘The ‘age of Arabian 
‘learning’ ‘continued about five ‘hundred: years, till: 
the'great. efuiption of” the: ‘Moguls, and, ‘was coéval 

: with the darkest atid most slothfut ‘peridd of Eu-' 
répean. ‘wniiats ; ‘but:-sinee: the ait -of- science has 

arisen inthe West,’ it: shiguld seeth mn n that’ ‘the Ori- 

- ental: -atudies have. la rist : ad | 

*Theit feat 7 the abravies of the Arabia a8, those’ of 


"pro est 
/in 


“aeienees volumes were posediised fag of local value or ima- 
- ginary” merit, The shelves‘ were crowded with 
7 orators and. ri zim ‘Whose atyle was adapted. to" the 


ta 
‘ 
1 
1 
v 4 


; nomy and medicine ninpkintad dan, , 
‘one of brass, ithe, athe as 3 
nAr7y 
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generation: supplied with a new-harvest:of persons 
and events.;.\with-coder’ and. commentaries of 3 juris. 
prudence, which derived: their authority | from: the 
law of the prophet; with the interpreters of the 
Koran, and orthodox tradition ; and with the whole 


theological tribe, polemica,, Toystics, scholastics, and. 
moralists, the first, or the: last of writers, ‘according 


to the different - ‘estimate » Of. ‘steptics or believers: 
The works of speculation: or science may be reduced 
to the four:classes. of philosophy, mathematics, ae- 
tronomy, and physic. The sages’ of Greece were 
translated and. illustrated i in the Arabic language, 
‘and some treatises, now: ‘lost 3 in the original, have 


been recovered in, the versions of the East”, which 


‘possessed. and. studied the writings of Aristotle and 
‘Plato, of Euclid and Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hip- 
‘pocrates, and Galen ”:.~. Among the ideal systems, 
‘which have, varied with. the fashion of the: times, the 


36 As for instance, the fifth, sith, abd seventh badiete eighth 


is still wanting) of thé“Conic® ‘Séctions - of Apolld ns Porpeus, 
which were 2 printed | fe so Florence MSS. 1661 (Fabtic. Bibliot, 


Gree. tome il. $e 55 nee ¢ book" had been. previously | 
restored by the: nvatit Hiatratical 3 dried “of ‘iviani (see his. Eloge : 


in Fontenelle, Maat ea, 50, Keefe. iv Sgite 03 


61 The sheritofthese Arabic versjorsis freely discussed byRenaudot | 


(Fabric. Bibligz,. Grec. tom. i: p. nlg——@16. }, and piougly ‘defended 
by Casiri (Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, tom. i, p, 238—240.}. ‘Most, of the 
versions of Plato; Atistotle, Hipporrates, Galen, Sec, are ascribed to 


| Honain, a phytician of the Nestorian sect, who floutished at Baigdad 
: inthe court of :the. caliphs, ,and, died. A.D), 876. He-was’at the. 


shed of a school or menipfacture oF pinslations, : and the works of his 
sng and disciples were published y rhisnime, "See Abulpharagius 


Slee at, 


“QDynaat. p. 88. 115:171—-i74. and afd Azsemap, Bibliot. Orient, . 


; toms. ii, p. 498.),, D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 456.), Asseman 


 Ribdiot. Orient, 4om.. ni, p. 164.), and Casiri (Bibliot.. Araby. lie | 


"pati, fom: Lp, 938, Brey, 251. 286-290. 308. 304, &c.). 


eS 


1s 
CHAP. 


aE DECLINE: maid anal 


1) every fae “Plato wxote for ‘he Aduenian; and his 
Megetical: ‘genius 3 is too ‘closely blended: with the 
language’ und: religion of Grevée: An te fall 
of that: religion, tie: Petipatoties; ene reitic:. 

their obscurity, prevailed in-the cotroversis sof the 


, Oriental sects, and their: founder. Was. long ‘after- 


-/ grards ‘restored. by’ thie ‘Mahometans of Spain to the 
Latin schools ®.2 The physics, ‘both of the Acailerny 
. Jand-the Lyewiim,’ a8. they sre built; ‘not ‘oni.obser- 
a -Vation, but ‘on: argument, have retarded the progress 
of real, Knowledge... The’ metaphysics ‘of infinite, 
or finite, spirit, have too often been enlisted in the 
service of: ‘superstition: ‘But. the: human ‘faculties 
are fortified’ ‘by the: mts and prattice of dialectics ; 
the tén ‘pepthicamnds ta: of ‘Aristotle collect and me- 
thodige our adeas™, dad his syllogism is the keenest: 
WED: “of ‘Gispute. “It. was dexterously wielded. 
in the: anton 08 the: Satavens, 4 But 48 it is more 


ire “i AE ‘imasters ‘pid disciples, shagld still 
bei arne drole of logical argoment.. The 


peat, ia "he, ntiraef. ‘akes, thee Thay” disye 
advange, "ie. can: Hered ‘recete. But the ancient 
geometry, #2 supe misinformed, Wal resumed 
in, aie tare ‘BY the ‘Ptaliens of: thé Gfreenth 


Wfice Mosheites Tote tooled: p18) 84046. hs. 
O48. 996.398. Hid kn = . oe 
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‘century ; and whatePPITHy be the: Tigi 

iiame, the -scicige of: algebra. Ty bevy to: ae 
Greciah Diophantus .by the moflest testimany's of 
the ‘Arabs ‘themyelves ®.- “They. cultivated ‘with: 
moré’ . sticheas thé: -subliny * Sahaice of ‘astronomy, 


which elevates ‘the mitid®. of: man to disdain hig 


‘diminutive planet and momentary existence. :: The 
costly instruments of observation were, cupplied by 
the caliph Almamon, and the land of the Chal- 
deans still. afforded the- same- spacious level, ‘the 
same unclouded horizon. | In the plains-of Sin: 
_and a second time.in those of Cufa, his. tnathe 
ticians accurately, measured a degree. of. the gat 
circle of the earth, and determined at. twenty-four 
thousand smiles. the. entire cireumference of our 
glabe". From the reign of the. Abbassides to that 
_ of the grand-children of Tatherlane, the stars, with- 
out. the aid of glasses; were diligently observed ; 
‘and the astronomical tables of Bagdad, Spain, and 
Sémarcand, ®, correct: somie-rainute errors, witha 


* @-Atbulphiaragius, Dynast. ‘P- 8h. 229. ‘Biblio’. Arab. -Hisp: toni. 
p. 370, 371. dn quer a — a eam st icant 


mt 


extant, and have. been. Thisousely the Greek Platides and: sine 
Frenchman Meziriac (Fabric. Bibliot: Gree. tom. iv; p:12—15));. 


61 Abulfeda{Annal. Moslem: pe 216; ‘uy, ‘vers, Reiske) describes: 
this: operation according’ to Thin’ ‘Challecan, ‘and the bést histeriais, 
ee degree: midst. accurately contéine 200,000-royal ar! Hashernite 

its, whieh Arabia. bee from the sagred:and: legal practice 
‘boih : of Palestine’ and Hpvot ‘+ This ancient cubit ig tepeated 400 
Simiestin pach basis of the great Pytémid, apd‘vcenis to’ indicate the 


‘'primisive ‘and universal measures of the Bast, Se. the pee | 


“inf the Jaborious M. Paueton, py Wiveigs 


“gy Mt Spethe Astronomipal Tables ot Teg Beg, with the preface 


‘oe ane in the fisgt volume of his;Syitagmd Dissertationum, 
Ongp: 4! 


9, 8 


, illipat, a & ap towards the = dco 
of the solar: systent. _In ‘thes Eastern courts, the. 
truths'of' adience eould.:be recommended only. by 
ignoranéegand folly, and: ithe : astronomet- would: 
hive, -héeredinnegarded, had ihe Rot debased hia: 

“shisdom: OF sponesty: by:.the vail, predictions: of: 

astrology ©. But -in the: ‘science, of: medicine, the 

‘Arabians ‘have . been. Gesers edly applauded. The. 

names. ‘of: “Mess, and... “ Geber, : of : Razis. and 

J vin nd, Are. tanked with: the. Grecian masters : 
‘in the: city of. Bagdad, eight hundred and sixty 
physicians’ ‘wete licehised:to, exercise their lucrative 
“profeision gti | Spain, the ‘life. of . the ‘Catholic 
Fwinees. was entrusted. to the.. skill of the. Sara- 
cons © 5 and: the ‘school ; of: Salerno, their’ legiti: . 
thate’ ‘offspring... revived in. Ttaly. and Europe.the* 
‘precepts of ‘the , healing’ art, The ‘suéeets’; of 
each, professor: must: ‘have been influenced by Per 

A ic and: -ageidental ; {CONSE ; ‘but. ae. 2 aie 

fal eatimate. of: their gene! 


aye s dee 
me 
Be : 


4 
ne 


a le, fone 


. 


TK truth of etoogy was allwed: by Mibosiad hs and. ne 
‘beat-of the Arabivp-astrong mer’; who drew: ‘thigit most: obetaii {pree: 
‘dictions, nt. fiom Venns sind Meroinry;:duvt: Atoth, Jupitiignd the: 
sun“ (Abulphanig.” Dynast. *p. 161-4163... For the, state and 
sciance of the Persign. astronprmers, alana (Voyages en ea 
tom. “tit. p. 169--:203:). soe Xe er ae a 


_ St Biblio. Arabige-Hig; épaae, ‘toni: ‘e ?. 438: ‘The original relates | 

a. pleisatrt tale‘of'an i ignorant, but hanmnleje, practitioner. - 
‘#5 Yn she yak gi6, Sancho the Fas, King of Leon, wal: eared by : 

the: Bipisene Contova Mariana, 1 vill, c. xs tom. i. P 318... 


sciences . into Ttaly: ‘are dljomsoed vith arg and judgment 
Muratori (Antinitat. ‘Fraljee’Medii ZEvi, tom. iii. p. ere 
Giannone (Isiotis Civile di Numali.tam. iin. 119-—<127.), . 
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ledge of anatomy, botany ® : “and chemistry % ‘the CHAP. 
threefold” ‘basis: of their. theoty and practice.’ “A ce oe 


"superstitions reverence for the dead confined beth 
- the Grecks and the, Arabians to the dissection ef 
apes: and quadrupeds ; themoreé’ solid and visible 
parts weré known in tle time. of Galen, and the 
finer sctutiny of.the human frame was* reserved 
for the microscope’.and the injections of modern 
artists. Botany is an active science, and the dis- 
coveries of the torrid zone might enrich the 
herbal of Dioscgtides with two thousand ‘plants: 
Some traditionary knowledge might be’ secreted 
in the temples and-monasteries .of Egypt; mtich 


useful experience had béen. acquired. in ‘the prac- 


tice of arts and manufactures: but the science of 


chemistry owes its origin and ‘improvement to the: 


industry of the Saracens. They first invented and 
named the alembie for the purposes of distillation, 
analyzed the substances of the three kingdoms of 
nature, tried the distinction and afffnities:of alcalis 
and.acids, and converted the poisonous ‘mincrals 


67 See a good view of the progress: of anatomy in Wotton (Re- 


flectiong on Ancient and Modern Learning, p. 208256). dis 
reputation "has been unworthily depreciated by the wits in the 
controversy of Boyle.and Bentley, 


& Bibliot, Arab. Hispana, tom. 1. p. 275. “Al Beithar, of Malagg, ' 


their greatest botanist, had travelled irito Africa, Persia, and India.:’ 

6). Dr. Watson (Elements of Chemitiry,, vol, i. p. 17, &e,) allows 
she original merit of the Arabians. Net he quotes the modest eon- 
‘ession of the famous Geber of the ixth' century (D'H erbelot, p. 387. yy 


Jhat be had drawn most of his science, pertiaps of the tranemmtation 


of metals, from the ancient sages.’ Whatever might be the origin 
wz extent of their Knowledge, the are of chemistry and alchymy 


ippear to have been kriown in Egypt at: feast ‘three hundred yeats : 


jefore Mahomet . (Wotton’s Reflections, : 'p: 121133. Pauw, 
Recherches. sur a ‘Egyptiens | et les Chinois,’ tom. ip 376—429.). } 
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intivsoft and: salutary. mediicines.: But the most 


shes ~~ bags seareh: of Arabian ‘chemistiy. was ‘the tratis- 


Want of :; 
erudition, 


mutation. of. metals, and -the, elixir: of.-immortal 
health: the’reasoxi and the’ fortunes. of thousands 
were evaporated in the grucibles of alchymy,and the 
congunimation of the great work jas. promoted by 
the. worthy: aid of'mystery, fable, and superstition. 

- But’ the. Moslems-deprived themselves of the 


taste, and principal benefits of a familiar intercourse with 


freédorn, 


Greece. ‘and: Rome;., the knowledge’ of antiquity, 
the purity of taste, and the freglom of thought. 
Confident: in the riches of their native tongue, the 
Avabians disdained: the study of any foreign idiom. 
The Greek: interpreters were chosen among their 
Christian subjects ;. they formed their: translations, 
winetimes on the ‘original text, more frequently 
sethaps on a Syriac version; and in the crowd of 
istronomers. and ‘physicians, there is no. example 
of 2 poet, an orator, or even an historian, being 
aught to speak the language ofthe Saracens”. 

The mythology of Homer’ would ‘have provoked 
che abhorrence of ‘those stern fanatics ; ‘they pos- 
essed in lazy ignorance. the colonies of the. Mace- 
lonians, and. the provinces. of Carthage andl Rome: 
he heroes of Plutarch’ and: Livy’ were ‘buried in 
blivion.; and the history ‘of the: world ‘befote. Ma- 
lomet was reduced: to a short: _Tegend of the 


1 Abulptaragias (Dynast, > * 06 14a 5, maa a Syrice version 
f Homer's two‘poemis, by Theophilus,” a Chiistigi ‘Maronite of 
fount Libanus,. who: "ptofeased astronomy:at! Roha, pr ‘Edessa to- 
vardy the end. ofthe vilith century: His work ‘would be a literary 
uridsity, I have. read. somewhere, ut J do not hélieve, that Plu- 
urch’s Lives’ were ‘tganslaied into Turkish: for the ause.of Mahomet 


Me Second. b 


. JOR THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
pateiarcha;’ ‘the ptophets, and ‘de Persian : king. 


Our editcation ‘in’ the” Greek «anit. Latin seltools ee 
may have ‘Axed in. our ‘tninds a: atandard : of exchi- : 


‘sive taste }.and J am nat forward: to cobdenmn: ‘thie 


literature’ ‘and judginent of nations, of whose lan-: 


guage I am ignorant..-Yet I now that the 
classics have rach to teach, and. I believe that the 
Orientals Hiave much to learn : the’ temperate dig- 
nity of style, the graceful ‘proportions: of art, the 
forms of visible and .intelléctual - ‘beauty, the just 
delineation of character. and passion, the rhetoric 
“Ht natrati ent, the regular’ fabrie of 
epic and dramatic “poetry”. The influence of 
truth and reason is of a less ambiguous complexion. 

The philosophers. of Athens and Rome ‘en joyed 
the blessings, and asserted the rights, of‘ civil and 
teligious freedom. Their moral and ‘political 
writings might have gradually. unlocked the fetters 
of Eastern despotism, diffused a liberal spirit of 
enquiry and toleration, and encouraged'the Arabian 
sages to suspect that their caliph was a tyrant, and 
their prophet an impostor, The instinct of su- 
perstition was alarmed by the introduction even of 
the abstiact- sciences 5 and the: ‘more rigid doctors 


71 I have pote with eer fines Sie William Jones's Latip 
Commentaty on Asiati¢ Poetry (London, 1774; in octay 0), which 
was composed in the youth of that sonderfat: ‘Hingnist. "At present, 


in the maturity of his taste, and judgment, he-would ‘Pethaps abste 


of the fervent, and. even partial ‘praiee whinh he: Sa bn 


the Orjentals.. 


D Aiing the Arabian shilewophers, Rvetiies hai toden accented - 
of despi: the religion of the Jews;-the ‘Chriatinis; ‘and thé My. e 
Renu Tage’ his articte ‘itt Bayle’s Dictiotiary). Each of these : 


sects would agree, shut th two instances dakof three; his contempt 
was reasonable, . 


CHAR, 
LI. 


Wars of 

Rishid 
inst the 
te 


pica 


- 


HE. ‘DHOLINE. ‘ANDY, FALL 


ay 


‘of: tie: law sindemned the Yash: and pormigiong cu- 
J) diogity of, f Almathon’ To'the thirst of. tmartyt- 
“dom, the. vision of ‘paradise, and. the | belief of 
predestination, we. must ‘agetibe ‘the invincible 
‘enthusiasm of, the, ‘pringe “and people. And the 
swotd of the Saracens became Jess formidable, 
\whea- ‘their. youth was drawh away: ‘oin the camp 
£0 ‘the college, when..the armies 0 of the faithful pre- 
‘sumed to. read and” to. Teflect. ‘Yet: ‘the ‘foolish 
‘vanity of the Greeks was jealous of their studies, 
‘and. reluctantly imparted the saer d fe e to the 
Barbarians. of the East. : 

In. the bloody. conflict of the Ommiades aud 
”: Abbassides, the Greeks had stolen the opportunity 
*. of avenging, their. Wrongs. and. enlarging . their 
limits. But.a severe: retribution was, exacted by 
~Mohadi; the third caliph of the néw dynasty, who 
seized, in his.turn,. the favourable opportunity, 


| while : a woman and.-a. child, Irene: and Constan- 
fine, ‘were seated, on the Byzantine throne, , Aa 


“army: of ninety-five thousand. ‘Persians and ‘Asabs 


wag sent from’ the Tigris to the Thracian ‘Bospho- 


Ws, under the command, of Haron”, or Aaron, the 


3 D’Herbelot , Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 346: 
7% @eopidos aleray gives ai Tyy Tay oviev yraow, Bf fy 70’ “Peopaiy 


“yebos Saiuagelau, dxtotor ‘womnger TOS ebvect, &e. Cedtenus, Ps 548, wha 
‘telates how manfully the emperor refused a tihthematician to the 


instances and offers. of the & ipl Almainon.’ This absurd scraple 


‘fd expressed almost in‘the same words by, the’ nae Theo- 
phous (Scriptores, post Theophanem, p.-118 yas 


“18 See the reign | and’ chagacter of Harun al Rashid, i in, athe Biblio- 
théque ‘Grieniale;: “ps 431-493. ‘under ‘his proper ‘title ::#ad in the 


‘relative atticles*to which’ M. DHerbelot refers; ; Thatilarned col. 


dector has shewh atone t ‘taste: in atripping the as chronicles of . 
Aer instructive anid: aingaip, ‘anecdotes. 


a ae 
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secon eet ‘of the ‘commander of ‘the ith. “Bis 
encampment on’ ‘the opposite heights: ‘of Chiyso: ; 


i polis, or Scutari, “informed: Tren, in ‘her’ palace’ of 


Constatntinople, of the 1g ‘of her, troops and pre- 
vitices. With the: conte ‘or ‘connivance of their 
| sovereign, her ministers subscribed an ignominious 


Peace: and the’ ‘exchange ‘of some toyal -gifts 


could not ‘disguise ¢ ‘he antiual tribute: of ‘seventy 
thousand dinars of gold, * which was’ ‘imposed on 
the Roman empire: The’ Sardeéns liad too rashly 
advanced into the midst ‘of a distant” aiid hostile 
land: their retreat was solicited by the promise of 
faithful guides and ‘plentiful - markets ;° and, not 
a Greek had. courage to ‘whisper, that their weaty 
forces might, be. ‘surrounded and ‘destroyed in 
their necessary passage between’ a slippery moun. 
tain and the river Sangarius, ” Five years after 
this expedition, Harun ‘ascended the throne ‘of 
his father and his. elder, brother ;. ‘the most power- 
ful and’ vigorous “ménarch: of his race, illustriods 
in ‘the. Ue as’ ‘fhe ally’ of ‘Chatlentiagne,. and 
_ familiar DY the most ‘childish, Readers, ° as the 
perpetual ‘hero of ‘the’ ‘Arabian’ ‘tales: * His’ title 
to the name of Al ‘Rashid (the Fist). 3 is sullicd 


by ‘the: extirpation: ‘of, the generous, ‘perhaps, the. 
aides 5 yet. he: ‘could listen .. te 


innocent; -Barmeen 
the. ‘compliint 0 8. poor. » “wid "who | ‘had ben 


pillaged: bycchis . “troops, and eho , ‘dared, in 


passage of ;the Koran,*to’ ‘threaten. the: oe 
tive, epee mith the judgment, of” God. and Poe, 


rt mas. adorned jrith: Toxury-i 
peri but, An ag of 


three-s aon raped 
fed his, ‘provitices from. 


a ; P. 
oe 


i to Reypt ; nine ts 


“the unndtital 
. and banished,’ her. a successor, Nicephorus, resolved 
- to obliterate’ this’ badge of servitude and disgrace. 
‘The . -epiatle™ of the: emperor-to. ¢hé caliph was - 
‘pointed with: an. allusion : to the ‘game: 36f. chess, 


‘The ealiph smiled at the menace, ‘and. 


THE DECLINE AND ann 


e tihien He perfrmed the 
mms Pilgtimage. of Meoca i : “eight stints he inivaded the 
territories “of: the’ Romans ¥ ‘and: ‘as: often “as. they 
declined the! ‘payinetit: ofthe: “tbat, they wore 
‘taught to-'féel that: Be: Kth of deptedation' Was 
“maote: ‘costly than: ry yen of submission: | ‘But when 

L mother of Constantine’ wae: deposed 


which: had: ‘already’ “aptead'from Persia t6'Greece. 


— The ‘queen (he spoke’ of. Tréne) considered you as 


a rook, and. herself as‘a: pawn." "That: pusillani- 
+ mous . female. ‘submitted to’ ‘pay. a tribute, the 
+ double. of which. the ought, to have exacted: froin 
“ the’ Barbarians, Restore’ therefore: the, fruits’of 
“your injustice; or abide the determination of the 


“sword.”: At these: words: the atibassadorg cast, a 


bundle of ‘words: ‘before the: foot’ of the: throne, 


acymetar, sémeamah; a weapon of histWO%r fabu- 


Tour: renown, he cut asunder the feeble arms of the 


Greeks, without turning the edge,. or. endangering 
the temper, ‘of’ his’ blade. He then dictated an 
epistle of treniendous brevity : « Ja. the’ nate of 
“ the most merciful God, Harun Rashid, com- 
“anander of the faithful, to Rieghoras, the Ro-" 
“aan dog. “I have read thy letter, O thou wan of 
“ait.git believing : mother, ‘WT hoa shalt; ‘not ‘liga 
" Wa balisiold ‘tay ‘teplyy awe 


cs Oe 


‘and “ fire’ ga’ ie ‘plain weeel 
eee Qi e. 8 OL. : 
Phase nad” dig imarlike delerity. of the Araha’- 


QF THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 


the: shew'of repentance, .:'‘The’ triumphant caliph 
retited, after the: fatigues; vof the eamipaign, to his: 


favourite palace of Racca.on the:Fuphrates”: .but. 


the. distance. of five himndred: ‘miles, and the: ih- 
clemency of the season, encouraged his. adversary 
to. violatethe péace. ‘Nicephorus. was astonished 
by the bold.and rapid march of the commander of 
the faithful, who repassed, i in the depth. of. winter, 
the ‘snows of Mount. Taurus : ‘his stratagems of 
policy and war weré exhausted; and. the perfidious 
Greek escaped with ‘three-wounds from afield’ of 


battle overspread with forty’ thousand of “his sub: 
jects. Yet. the emperor was ‘ashamed. of, -subritis- 


sion, and the taliph was xesolved. On Vector 
hundred and thirty-five thousand regular aciiers 
received pay, and, were inscribed in: the: military 
rll; ; and above three hundred. thousand. persons 
of every denomination marched “under the black 


standard ofthe Abbassides. .. They swept thé sur- 


face of Asia Minor far ‘beyond Tyana, antl Ancyta, 


and invested the Penis ie, Fernoe” a onde a flon- 


aah state, ney 8 


6 “For the sitcanne “of € Rove, ee ld ‘Nisepngriaiy "sing 


D’Anville. (’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 24--27.).. The Arabian: 


Nights: répresent Harun‘ al Rashid as almost stationary in " Bag: 


dad." He.reapected the. enyal seat of the ABBiésides ;sbixt the:vices 


of the inhabitants had. deren biti from: fg aad Scere ‘Amiel. 


p- 187.), Sage wae 
70M, de Touinetor, in ns soaating: ‘weyage ‘fm Catata: 


tinople to: Trebiznud, paseed passed a wighi: at Hetacled ‘or Eregri. His 7 


eye auryeyed the present: winte, “his. reaging collected the antiguiied 

of the city, ‘(Wayage du Lavant, “iom. iif, dettre xvi. p. 23--35.). 

We tiavo a separh{s histiy ‘of Heracles ini : the frogments: of Meiu- 
‘bon, whieh are‘oresttvad by Photius. » i 


5B. 
could only -be checked by. the ‘atts of decal ‘atid: CHAP. 


a) 
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| CHAP. | -eapabile of: -austaining, in her, antidue: “walle, a 

a~ ~ ’ wmnonth’s siege ‘against, the forces, of the: ‘East, The 
hain wag: “complete, the epoil was: ample ;. biit,,i¢ 

‘Harun liad. been ‘conversant: with’ Greciayt. stoty, 

he ‘would: have regretted ‘the, state-of Hercules, 

whose. attributes, ‘the club; the ‘bow,: the quiver, 

and the lion’s:‘hide, ' were ‘sculptured in masasy. gold. 

The, progress of desolation: ‘by: sea:and Jand,. from 

the Euxine to the ‘isle of. ‘Cyprug,. compelled the 

emperor Nicephorus. ‘to retract, his haughty de- 

fiance. Inthe new treaty, the. ruins: of Heraclea 

were. left for ever (as a: lesson and. a trophy ; - and 

the coin of the. tribute was marked with the image 

_ , and superscription of. Haron, and his three sons”. 

: “Yet this plugality ‘of lords might coiftribute-to re- 

‘. move-the dishonour of the Roman name. | After 

the death of; their father,’ the heirs’ of the caliph 

were, involved. i in. civil} discord, and:the conqueror, 

, the liberal Almanon, wag. pufficiently engaged in 

- the. restoration ‘of domesti¢: A aces (And. the intro- 

. ‘siduetion of foreign science. Sf he, Ab Y 

The Arak. Unider’ the reign. of. Almamon | at Bagdad, of |: 

= gd Michael the’ Statnmerer’ at: ‘Constantinople, the: 


isle of -: 


‘AD’ fs, 3 islands of Crete and Sicily. were subdued by the 


2 The wars of Harun al Rashid iyainst the Roman empire are 
elated by Theophanes (pi 384, 385..991.'396. 407, 408.), ZOnares : 
(tom. #. Li xv, Pi 115. 124.3; Cedrenus.,.(p. 477, 478,), Entychiue”: 
(Acanal: tosh. ii, 9) 407.}) Bimacin ‘CHiyt. Saracen. ip. 136.354, 152.), © 
-Abulpharagias phatighie (Dynent, ‘py149:1543), and Abulfeda (p: 466. i66— 
108.) Pe 

9: The: autores trom, ‘whom I haye learned ‘the :most ofthe” | 
ancientand: modein: sstate-Of Crete, ‘ate Belon.. (Observations, “fe, 
c. 3—20° Pariiy-4395), Tournefort (Voyage du Levant, toim.-i i lettre 
‘al, et dii.),. and Meiiriins.. <Grava, in. his swore, tom. iti. p. 343~" 
a4, Me Although Grete: ‘liatyled by’ Homer’ idtenge, by Dionysius’. 
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Arabs. The former of ‘these -conquesta is. dis- 
dained,by their own writers, ‘who. were ignorant of 
‘the ‘fame: of Jupiter ‘aud: Minos, ‘but it has not 
been: évérlooked by the Byzantine historians, wlio 
iow begin’ to. ééat a: learer: Light. on the affairs 
of their’ own: times A band of Andalusian 
volunteers; diseonitanted! ‘with the ‘climate or: go- 
vernment ‘of Spain, explored the. adventures ‘of 
the sea; but as they, sailed'in no more’than ten 
or twenty gallies; ‘their warfare must. be ‘branded 
with the name of :pitacy.. As the subjects and 
sectaries of the white party, they might lawfully 
invade the- dominions of: the black. calipha, A 
_ rebellious. faction. introduced. ‘them: into’ Alex- 
: -andria™ ;"ithey. cut in* ‘pieces: both friends .and 
foes, pillaged the, churches and the moschs,: sold 
" above six: thousand. Christian captives; aid main- 
tained their station ‘in the capital of Egypt, till 
they were oppressed by-the ‘fortes and the pre- 
- sence of Almamon’ himself. “From the’ mouth of 


Segre re wai eter, ‘Ti Sarinot ‘conedive that, niountainous island to 
surpass, or even. to equdl, in fertility the greater part of Spain. 
_ 80 The most authentic and circumstantial intelligence is obtained 


‘from the four booke of the Continuation of "Theophanes, compiled | 
by the pen or the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, with: 


the Life’ of his father Basil, the Macedonian (Seriptares post Theo- 


phanem, p. i162. %Francise, Cambefis, Paris; 4685,). -'The:toss. 


of Crete; and Sicily j is deleted, 1.4. pe a ‘To:there: we muy 
_ sadd.the s : ‘evidence of Jopéph Ganesius (sii. p. 21. Venet. 
UPB George "Cedrenius: (Conipeitd 7p. 606-+508,), ‘and’ John 
as Scylitzes Curopalata: (apud: Baron. “Aanal,; ‘Borles. A.D, 827.-No. 
. Ph Bee. }s2: But:the modem Greeks sare site ph notorioty slagiates, 
_ that T should only, quote a plurality ‘of names. 

. 1 81 Renaudot (Hist, Patriarch. Alex. p., 95 12.56, 68270.) 
“hai “describedtiie, ravages’ of ‘the Andalusian Arabs in Egypt, but 
- torgot ti tb ‘covinibet here witht the conquest aca . 
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CHAP.” ‘the. Nie to the: Hellespout,. the. ‘lands, and sea- 
Meanie " coaste, both: of the : Greeke. and Moslems, were. 


exposed ti: heir ‘depredatigns’; } ‘they. caw, they: 


envied, ‘they: tasted,’ the fertility of Crete, ‘and | 


‘soon: returned: with - forty. gallies to a ‘More serious 


attack, The. Andalusians wandered: ‘over the land’ 


fearless and “anmolested + “but. when ; they ‘de- 
-scended. with their plunder. ‘tothe sea-shore, their 
vessels were in: flames,. and their chief, Abu, Caab,- 


confesséd. himself. the author of. - the. mijschief. 
Their. clamours accused his madness “ or treachery. 


_ “OF: what. do. you: coniplain ?” replied. tlie’ crafty 


emir, ‘’ “ T have brought. you. to a land ‘flowing 


wy with. : milk: and : honey. “Here jis. your true 


country ; Tepose, from -your | ‘toils, and forget. 


| * the | barren “place. of your .. nativity.” - And 


“ our. wives and children eo © Your beauteous 
“ captives will supply. the: -place af your wives, 
“ and in their embraces you will. -aoan’ become the 
* fathers of #, new: ‘ptogeny,” ; The. first: -habita- 


* tion was. their. ‘camp, with a ditch anil: ‘Tathpart, in. 
: the bay: ‘of Suda ; but-an apostate monk: led them, 

‘toa more desirable position’ ‘inthe. eastern. parts, - 
} andthe. name of. Candax, theix Armes and. — 
has been. extenided to the whole 7 ‘alan, ‘u 

corrupt and imi 
hundtellcitioeof theage of ; is 

to’ thirty; and ‘of these, ‘only dne, most probably 


os Were dimiiched , 


Cydonia, had inis-a to retain the, substance of. 
freedom and the profession of Christignity?’ The: 
Saracens ‘of: ‘Créte sont ‘repgired the Joss: of hier, 


iS 


navy; and the farabers. of Mojing Has were. lenached 
into the maine af iT} F, 
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hundred and thirty-eight years, «the princes of CHAP. 
Constantinople: attacked. these licentious: corasirs 
with fruitless curses and-<ineffectual arms, 

_ Phe loss of Sicily was gevasioned by ati “act and of Si- 
of’ superstitious rigour. “ ‘Au ‘amorous youth, who a Ua 
had stolen a nuit from het. cloiater, "was sentenced 
by the emperor’to the amputation’ of his tongue. 
Euphemius' appealel to“the reason and policy of 
the Saracens..of ‘Africa ; ‘and: soon returried with . 
the Imperial pur i , 
and an -army ‘of: seven hundred horse. and ten 
thousand: foot. They landed’ at Mazara near ‘the 
‘ruins of the . ancient’ Selinus ; “but aftér some 
partial victories,: Syracuse™ was.delivered by the 
Greeks, the apostate was slain’’before her walls, 
and his African friends ‘were reduced to the neces- 
sity of feeding on the flesh of their own horses. In 
their turn they’ were, relieved by a powerful rein- 
forcement ‘of their. brethren’ of. Andalusia ; ‘the 
. largest and western part:-of the island’ was gra- 
- dually reduced, and the commodious harbour of 
~ Palernio was chosen forthe seat of. the naval and 
military power. of the: ‘Saracens; ~ Syracuse’ pre- 
" served about fifty ‘years the faith which she hed. 
swom to” Christ and:to Cresar. Inthe: last and’ 


82 Anvas (says: the’ continuator. of Theophanea, “1. sil. ols &4.) be 
ravla capes ala ea -whaluelegor 4 rahe "ypcgpetre: Seoyres wes ety xegas 
ertousasjuav:}>" This history-of the loss of. ‘Sicily is 9 longer extant. 
Muratori. (Atmnali'd Feelin; toms. vii: ji: % 19, 21, Ae.) han added 
 sottie cireumstances from, the. Juiliag chronicles.) 

- i The splendid and interesting tragedy. af Ti fancrede would adapt 

' itself-much ‘béttet to ‘this: epoch, thari to. the date: (A. D. 1005) 

_ Which Voltaire himself: hhas chosen. But 1 must gently” feproach 

“the poet, forinfusing i ito the Greek subjects the spirit, of modern . 
knights and ancient republicans. 
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| CHA P, fatal siege, ‘her. citizen’ displayed ‘some remnant 
nay of the spirit ‘which had formerly ° resisted ° the 
"ss powers of “Athens and Carthage. They stood 
above twenty. days" against the battering-ranis 


and,catapulte,’ the’ mites’ and tortoises” of the 


Th. sete e tot tate Pe oe ye AR Dee ; ‘ ; 
_ besiepers ; anid the ‘placdé "might have been relieyed, 
if. thé mariners’ of ‘the Imperial ‘fleet had not been 
detained at’ Constantinople: in: building-a “church 
to the ‘Virgin’ Mary.” The deacon’ Theodosius; 
-with “the bishop and clergy,’ was. ‘dragged in 

Be ee Re le TOR ee a ee ek A Sta SC 

chains’ from‘ the altar’ to. Palermo; “cast into a 


subterraneous dungeon, and exposed to thé hourly 
pei of death or apts. Fs pthetie and ny 
inelegant complaint,’ may Dé tead “as’ the ‘epitaph 
of his- country *  Proti“the “Roman ‘conquest : 
to this'final calauitty, “Sytacuss, “now dwindled 
to the primitive"il6 of Oinypeahed inaeacbn 
declined. "~ Yet the ‘relics’ were’ still ‘preeious « 
the platé of the. cathedral weighed five thousand 
pounds ‘of silver ; the entire Spoil was ‘computed’ 
at one milioil of piccés of gold (about folk hun. 
dred thousand powids sterling), and'“ths” cap: 
tives, ‘ust ‘ottt-number the “seventeen thousand 
‘Chiristiats, who were transpottéd fom'the sack of” 
Watirotfeniuat ito “Atviean’ ge Vitade. “Tn -Sidily, 
“the #éligion ‘atid. language “sf*thic" Greeks ‘werd 
eradicated; and such was the docility of the rising 
generation, ‘that’ fifteen thousand -boys were. cir- 
cumeleel.and clothed on ‘lie’ same» day with the * 


. 8 
‘ 
ry 


The datralive elamentasion of Theodosjusis transcribed and 
ustrated by, Pegi (Ctitied, tain. ii." p, 719, Bet) Constantine. 
Porphyrogenitus, (fa Wit. Basitc. 69, 70.p: 190192) nyentigns, - 
the loss of Syracuse and the irimmph of the démons, 
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son of the Fatimite caliph. The Arabian squa- 
drons issued from the harbours of Palermo, Biserta, 
and Tunis; an hundred.and fifty towns of Cala. 
bria and Campania were attacked and pillaged , 
nor could the suburbs of Rome be defended by the 
name of the Caesars and Apostles. Had the Ma- 
hometans been united, Italy must have fallen an 
easy and glorious accession to, the empire of the 
prophet. .- But the éaliphs of Bagdad had Jost 
their authority i in the West ; the Aglabites and 
: Fatimites usurped the provinces of Africa; their 
emirs of Sicily aspired. to independence ; and the 
design of conquest and dominion was degraded to 
a repetition of predatory inroads”. 

In the sufferings of prostrate Italy, ‘the name 
of Rome awakens a solemn and mournful recol- 
lection. ‘A fleet of Saracens from the African 
coast presumed to enter the ‘mouth of the Tyber, 
and to approach a city -which even yet, in her 
fallen state, was tevered ¢ as the mietropolie of the 
Christian world. The gates and ramparts were 
guarded by a trembling’ people ; but the tombs 
and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were left 
exposed j in the suburbs of the Vatican and’ of the 
Ostian way. Their invisible sanctity had pro- 
' tected.them againgt the Goths, the Vandals, and 
the Lombards; but the Arabs disdained both the 
gospel and the legend ; and their rapacious spirit 


& The extricts ‘from the Arabic histories of Sicily are given in 
Abulfeda (Annal. ‘Moslem, p. 271—273.), and in the first volume 
of Muratori’a Scriptores Rerum Tialicarum. M. de Guignes 
(Hist. des Huns, tom i. p. 9635, ES) has’ added some important 
sata 
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‘CHAP. | Was ‘approved and :aiimated by ‘the. precepts of 
LU. the Koran. The Christian idols were sfripped 


of their costly.offerings ; a silver altar wis torn 
away from the shrine of St. Peter; and--if the 
bodies or the. buildings were: left entire, their 
deliverance must be ‘imputed to the haste, rather 
than the scruples,:of the Saracens. In their 


pressing emergency supereeded the “forms ind 


{ 


magis Quare non. advbcamus 
Gracos, et ‘cum’ ¢is 8, -Francofum regem 
: “ays pe Pr ee ee 


Aug? Anastasiis 
a a ee 
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of the church and city. This pontiff was s born: 
2 Roman; the courage of the first ages of the 
republic glowed in his breast; and, amidst the 
ruins «of his country, he stood erect, like one 
of. the firm and lofty columns that rear their 
heads above the fragments of the Roman forum. 


‘The first days. of his reign were consecrated 
to the purification and -removal of relics, to. 


prayers and processions, and to all the solemn 
offices of religion, which served at least to heal 
the imagination, and restore the hopes, of the 
multitude. The public defence had been long 
neglected, not’ from the: presumption of peace, 
-but from the distress and poverty of the times. 
As far as the scantiness of his means and the 
shortness of his leisure ‘would. allow, the ancient 
walls were repaired by the command of Lo; 
fifteen, towers, 1. the most accessible stations, 
were built or renewed ; two of these commanded 
on either side the Tyber; and an iron chain 
was drawn across the stream to impede thi 
ascent of an hostile navy. The Romans were 
assured of a short respite by the welcome news, 
that the ‘siege of Gayeta had’ been raised, and 
that a part of the enemy, with their sa¢vilegious 
plunder; had perished in the waves. © :* - 
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CHAP. 
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atm A 


But the storm which had been delayed, soon Wiley 
burst upon. them with 3 redoubled violence. ‘The ofLeolV. 


be ‘remarkably struck with the Guaae, -of Pope Leo 1V. 
I have borrowed his general expression, but the sight of the 
forum has oe me. with: a more distinct and lively 


image. 


A. D. 849. 
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CHAP: “Aglabite” , who reigned: in Africa, had: istherited’ 


LIL. 


from his father a treasure and. an army : a fleet of 
"Arabs and’ Moors, after a short refreshnient in 


“the harbours -of Sardinia, cast. anchor before the 
mouth of the Tyber, sixtcen miles from the city ;° 


and their discipline and numbers appeared to 


~ threaten, not a transient inroad, but a serious 
‘design of conquest and dominion. But the vigi-- 


lance of: Leo had formed an alliance with the 


vassals of the Greek empire, the free and maritime - 


states of Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi; and in the: 
hour of danger, their .gallics appeared in the port. 


of Ostia under the command of Cesarius the son 
of the Neapolitan: duke, a noble and valiant youth, : 
who had already vanquished the fleets of the Sara- * 
cens. . With’ his. principal. companions, Ceesarius 


a 


was invited. to the Lateran. ‘palace, and the dex. 


terous pontiff. affected to enquire their errand, and — 


to accept with joy and. surprise ‘their, providential 


succours. The: .city ‘bands, in arms, attended their . 


father. to Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed his 
generous deliverers: They. kissed hisfeet, received 
the communionswith martial devotion, and. listened 


to: the: : prayer. "of; Theo; that. the same God: who’. 


had smupgiorted St. Peter ang. St, Paul-on the waves” 
‘Seb; would strengthen the hands.of his cham-.’ 


st :the adversiries ‘of his holy ‘name. 


Fa) om 
ve : fate ae 


ie 

88 De'Guigies, Hits Gepemle by Hons, om i A 369, 364. 

Cardonne, ‘Hist. dé: Ean de. ‘VEspagne, § sous la Domina- 

tion des Arabes;’ tome pi oa, 25. Ba observe, and cannot re- 

condile, the: difference: ‘of tar! wiiters in ‘thé suogession of the 
Aglabites. 


After a similar: prayer, ‘anid arith equal resolition, 
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the Moslems advanced to the attack of the Chris- 
tian gallies, which preserved their advantageous 
station ‘along the coast. The victory inclined to, 
the side of the allies, when it was less gloriously 
decided in their favour by a sudden. tempest, 
which confounded the skill and courage of the 
stoutest mariners. The Christians were sheltered 


in a friendly harbour, while the Africans were 


scattered and dashed in pieces among the rocks 
and islands of an hostile shore.. Those who 
escaped from shipwreck and hunger, neither found, 
nor deserved, mercy at the hands of their im- 
' placable: pursuers. The sword and the gibbet 


reduced the dangerous multitude of captives; and - 


the remainder was more usefully employed, to 
restore ‘the sacred edifices which they had at- 
tempted to subvert... The pontiff, at the head of 
- the citizens and allies,.paid his grateful devotion 
at the shrines of the apostles; and, among the 
spoils of this naval victory, thirteen Arabian bows 
of pure and massy: silver were suspended, round the 
altar of the fisherman of Galilee. The reign of 
Leo the fourth was employed in the defence and 
ornament of. the Roman. state. The churches 
were. renewed and. embellished : near four thousand 
pounds of silver were consecrated to: repait the 
Josses of St. Peter; and his: sanctuary was’ deco- 
rated: with a plate of gold of the weight of two 


665 
CHAP. 
Neem yma’ 


hundred and sixteen pounds, embossed with the . 


portraits:of the pepe and ‘emperor, and encircled 


with a string’ of peatls. °: Yeb. ‘this vain magni. 


ficence reflects less glory On: “the character of Leo, 


than the paternal care with which’ he rebuilt the 
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: Cusp. “walls of. ‘Horta: and Ameria; and transported. the 
vLIl . . wandering inhabitants of Centumcelle to his new 
" foundation of Leopolis, twelve miles from the sea- 
shore”... By his liberality, a, colony of Cersicans, 
with their wives and ‘children, was planted in. the 
station of Porto at the mouth.of the Tyber: the 
falling city was restored for their use, the fields and 
vineyards were divided among the new settlers : 
their first efforts were assisted by a gift of horses 
and cattle; and the hardy exiles, who breathed re- 
venge. agiinst. the Saracens, swore to live and die’ 
under the standard of St. Peter. The nations of 
the West and North who visited the threshold of 
‘the apostles had gradually formed the large and 
populous suburb of the Vatican, and their various 
habitations were distinguished, in the. language 
of the times, as the schools . of the .Greeks. and 
Goths, of the Lombards and. Saxons. . But this 
venerable spot was still open to sacrilegious insult : 
the design. of inclosing it with walls and towers - 
exhausted. all that authority. could command, or 
charity. would supply; and. the pious dabour: of 
four years: was. animated in every season, and.at 
‘every, hour, by the: “Presence: of ‘the: ‘indefatigable 
pox 


pa didn, :.. nay. be: "detected: ‘inthe nanie of the 
Found. - Leonine city, which he:-bestowed on the Vatican ; 


tion of the: 


Leoning yet, tlie pride ‘of the dedication, was tempered with 


ab. woe Chistian ‘penance aud ‘bumility.. The boutdary 
oy Wetiéetrod ‘by the bishop ‘and.his lergy,. barefoot, in 


| sackeloth afid. aghes : $. the songs - “of. = were 


11 09 Beretti (Chorographia, Italie Medii vi, a "106. 108.) has 
iHustrated Centumeelle, Leopolis; © ivitas een and the other — 
‘places, of the ‘Roman datehy, 0, 
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modulated to psalms and. litanies; the walls were CHAP. 
besprinkled with holy water; and the ceremony = ae 
was concluded with a prayer, that under the 
guardian care of the apostles and the angelic host, 
both the old and the new Rome might  . 
preserved pure, prosperous, and impregnable™. 

The emperor’ Theophilus, son of Michael the Tie Amv 
Stammeter, was one of the most active and high- [2 *@" 


spirited. princes who reigned at Constantinople Aneeps 


_ during the middle ages In offensive or defensive Motas. 
_ war, he marched in person five times against the ("") ays. 
Saracens, formidable in his attack, esteemed by the 
enemy in his losses and defeats. In the last of 
these expeditions he penctrated into Syria, and 
besieged the obscure town of Sozopetra ; the casual 
birth-place of the caliph Motassem, whose father 
Harun was attended in peace or war by the most 
favoured of his wives and concubines. ‘The revolt 

of a Persian ‘impostor employed at’ that moment 

the arms. of the Saracen, and he could’ only 
intercede in favour of a place for which he felt 

and’ acknowledged some degree: of filial affection. 
These solicitations determined. the ‘emperor to 
wound his ptide in so sensible a part. : Sozopetra 

was levélled with the “ground, ‘the . Syrian 

soners were marked 61 mutilated. with igtidininious 
cmelty, and a thousand feinale captives were forced 


00'The Arabs and the: Greeks are alike’ silent doncerning the inva- 
tion of Rome by the Africans. . ‘I'he Latin ehyonicles do not afford 
much instruction (see the, Annals of Burdnivs and Pavi). Our 
authentic and contemporary guide for the Popes of the ixth century 
is Anastasius, Bbrartan : ofthe Boman ehurch. His Lift of Leo IV. 
contains twenty-four pages’ (p. 175--199. edit. Pasig) ; and, if a 
great part consist of superstitious. rifles, we srust blame or com- 
mend his ae who was much oftener i ina church ae ina ay 
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CHAP. . away from. the ‘adjabent territory, Among — 
eo a‘ matron of the house of Abbas invokgd, i 


reigned eight etes, eight-anol 
‘eight daughten, eight th 


an agony of despair, the name of Motasserh ; a 
the insults of the Greeks engaged the horour of 
her kinsman to avenge his indignity, ‘and to answer 


ber ‘appeal. Under the reign of the two’ elder 
brothers, the inheritance ‘of the youngest: had been 


eonfined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Cir- 


| cassia; this frontier station had exercised his mili- 


tary talents; and among his accidental claims to 
the: nanté: of Octonary", the most meritorious | 


are the eight battles which he gained or fought 


against the enemies of the Koran. In this personal 
quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt, were 
recruited from the tribes of Arabia and the Turk- 
ish hordes:- his cavalry might be numerous, though 
we should deduct some myriads from the hundred 
and thirty thousand horses of the royal stables; 
and the expence of the armament was computed at 
four millions’ sterling, ér‘one hundred thousand 
pounds ‘of gold... From ‘Tarsus; the place of as- 
sémbly, the Saracens advanced i in three. divisions 
along-the high road of Constantinople: Motassem 
hinieelf tomimanded the: centre, :adid. the vanguard 

5 pT W to his ban ADEs, aio inthe. trial. of 

@ EP adventures: sucteed with the more 
| : ch, In the. re- 
véhige of: his: injury: zhaiddighepeparel ss retaliate 
& similar affront. The: hee g Theophilus was 
amative of 2 mor hrygia, 


> ot The dni, number Was applied to, the following sircamstance 


in the Life of  Miotassemn «2 Bien baa “eighth « of the Abbassides jhe 
. ‘millions of gold. ° 


8, Amoriom: ts sedans Siete’ y the ald geographers, and 
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seat of the Imperial house had been adorned with CHAP. 
privileges and monuments; and whatever might | maa }. 
be the’indifference of the people, Constantinoplé 
itself was scarcely of more value in the eyes of the 
sovereign and his court. The name of AMORIUM 
was inscribed on the shields of the Saracens; and 
their three armies were again united under the 
walls of the.devoted city. It had been proposed 
by the. wisest counsellors, to evacuate Amorium, 
to remove the inhabitants, and to abandon the 
empty structures to the vain resentment of the 
Barbarians. The emperor embraced the more 
generous resolution of defending, in a siege and 
battle, the country of his ancestors. When the 
armies drew near, the front of the Mahomctan 
line. appeared to a: Roman eye more closely planted 
with spears and javelins; but the event of the 
action was not glorious on either side to the na- 
tional troops. The Arabs were broken, but it was 
by the swords of thirty thousand Persians, who 
__ had obtained service and settlement in the Byzan- 
tine.empire. The Greeks were repulsed and van- 
quished, but-it.vwes bythe arrows. of the Turkish 
‘cavalry; and had'not their how-strings been, damped 
_ and-zelaxed by the evening rain, very fow;af the 
Christians. could have escaped. with the: emiperor 
from the:field of hattle. They breathed at Dory- 
leum, at the distance of three,days; and Theo- 
philus, reviewing’ his. trembling’ squadrons, for- 
totally forgotten in the, Roman Itineraries: After the vith coats 
it became ah episcopal, see, and at lingth the metropolis of tlie new 
Galatia (Caroli:Se>. Paulo, Geograph. Sacra, p. 234.).. The city 
rose again from its ruins, if we should redd Ammuria, not Anguna, 
in the text of the Nubian geageapher (p. 226.2. 
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GHAP.. gave the commén flight both’-of ‘the prince .and 
ne people. . After this discovery of. his . weakness, 
he vainly. hoped. to deprecate the fate of Amo- 

rium: the inexorable caliph rejected with con- 

tempt his prayers and promises; and detained 

the Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of his 

great revenge. They had nearly been the. wit- 

nesses of his shame. The vigorous. assaults of 
fifty-five days were encountered by a faithful 
governor,:.a veteran garrison, and a desperate 

people ; and the Saracens must have raised the 

siege, if a domestic traitor had not pointed to the 
weakest part of the wall, « place which was deco- 

rated with the statues of a lion and a bull. The 

vow of Motassem was accomplished..with unre- 
lenting rigour: tired; rather than satiated, with 
destruction, he. returned to his new palace of Sa- 

mara, in the ‘neighbourhood of Bagdad, while the 
unfortunate* Theophilus implored, the tardy and 

. doubtful aid of his Western rival the emperor of 

the Franks. Yet in the siege of Amorium above 

seventy thousand’ Moslems had. perished their 

loss had been revenged ‘by the slaughter of thirty 

usand , Christians, andthe aufferings « of an equal 

nat captives, who were treated as the most 

ciate criminals, «Mutual tiecessity {could 

sometimes extort. "fin: exchange . or ransom of 
prisoners? os a but in the: ae ams — 


Y rt a a 


93°In the East hgwes Styled: ‘hae eContinuator Theophan. 
1, HE! p. 4.) 5: but | a mA was as the igrorancs of the West, that his 
ambassadors, i in purbig ‘Bee POUrat, night ‘dobily narrate, de victoriis, 
quas adversus: exteras Bel arido Bentes ecélitus fuerat assecutus 
(Annulist. Bertinian. ignd -Pajiy Pa ae Pati p 720.). 

94 Abulpharagitis (Dynast. pe 1 68: ) celates dite of these ain- 
enlar transactions on me ‘bridge ‘of ‘he river Lamus i in Cilicia, the 
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conflict of, the two empires, peace -was without CHAP. 
confidencé, .and war without. mercy.” Quarter , Lik 
was sellom given in the field; those who escaped 
the edge of the sword were condemned to hopeless 
servitude, or exquisite torture; and a Catholic 
emperor relates, with visible satisfaction, the exe- 
cution of the Saraceris of Crete, who were flayed. 
or phinged into caldrons of boiling oil”. 
3 tor honout Motassem had sacrificed a 
flourishing city, two hundred thousand lives, and 
the property of millions. The same caliph de- 
gcended from his horse, and dirtied his robe, to re- 
lieve the distress:of a decrepit old man, who, with 
his laden ass, had, tumbled inte a ditch. . On 
which of these actions did he reflect with the most 
pleasure, when he.was summoned by the angel of 
With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, Disorders 
the glory of his family and nation expired.” When ° rkish 
. is. idle ae ta ys ; erere 
limit. of the two empires; and one .day’s journey westward of | Rares 
Tarsus (D*Anvilte; Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii.’p.91-). Four gp. 
thousand four hundred and sixty Moslems, eight hundred women 
and children, one huodsed confederates, ware exchanged for an 
equal number of Greeks. "They passed each other in the middle of 
the bridge, and when they idsehed their respective friends, they 
shduited AUah'Ackar, and Kyrie Bivison. Many of the, prisoners of 
Amorium syeye. probably among them, but in the same jas, (AH. 
231.), the most illustrious of them, the forty-two martyrs, were be- 
headed by the caliph’s ‘étder: ES ee 
98 Constantin. Potphyrogenitus; in::Vit,;-Baal. ¢, 61. p. 186. 
These Saracens were,jndeed treated with peculiar severity 29 pl- 
rates and renegadoes. ©: i Se ee “ : 7 
96 For Theophilus, Motassem, and theAgnorian war, see the 
Continustor of Theophanes: (1. iii. p. 77—-84:), Genesius (1.10. p- 
24—34.), Cedrenus (p.$98——532.), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 180.), 
Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 165,,166.), Abuilfeda (Annal- Moslem. 
p- 191.), D'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p- 639, OH0,), _ : 


the Arsbiah. congierots:’ heid:‘apread:: theniaclves 


Coven’ Over the East, said ete tingid with the servile 


 &e. (Hist. des’ Hums;-tthi a 


crowds ‘of Persia, ‘Syria, ‘and Egypt,. they’ insen- 


. sibly lost. the freeborn and Martial virtues ‘of: the. 


desert.. The courage of the South is-the artificial 
fruit of distipline and prejudice ; the active power 


“of ‘enthusiasm had decayed, ‘and the mercenary 


forces of the caliphs were recruited. in those cli- 


“mates of ‘the North, of which valour ‘is the hardy 
_ and spontaneous production. Of the Turks” who 


dwelt .beyond .the Oxus and. Jaxartés, the robust 
youths, either taken in war, or’ purchased in trade, 
were educated:in the exercises of the field, ‘and the 
profession: of the Mahometan faith. ’ ‘The. Turkish 
guards ‘stood in’ arms round the throne of their 
benefactor, and their chiefs usurped: the dominion 
of the palace and. the provinces, Metassém, the — 
first. author of: this dangerous exemple, introduced 
into the capital: shove. fifty thousand Turks - their | 
licentious conduct provoked the publie indignation, 
and the quarrels of. ‘the: soldiers and: people’ in-. 
duced the caliph: to retire from Bagdad,-.and-esta- 
blish his own: residence and the:scamip: of his, Bar- 
barian’ favourites at Samara en the Tigris, about 
twelve. leagues. above the city of Peace®. “His 


a 


(D’Hetbelot, Biblicthéque Oriedtile, p: 006. D’Anville, !Euphrate 


ele Tigre, P. 97) 9B). = 
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odious: to: hia. subject, he: cast himself on the CHAP. 
fidelity of: thé strangers,” and these ‘strangers, am- 
bitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich 
promise of a revolution. At the‘instigation, or at 

least in the cause of his son,: they burst into his 
apartment at the hour ‘of supper, and the caliph 

Was cut into seven pieces by the same swords 
which he had recently distributed among the 
guards of his life and‘throne. To this throne, 

yet streaming with a father’s blood, Mostanser was 

* triumpharitly led ;:but in a reign of six months, 
he found only the pangs of a guilty conscience. 
If he wept at. the sight of an old tapestry which. 

" represented the crime and-punishment of the son 
of--Chosroes; if his days were abridged by grief. 
and remorse; we tay allow some ‘pity to'a parti- 
cide, who exclaimed inthe bitterness of death, 
that he had lost ‘both this world,. and the world to 
come. After this. act of” treason;’ the: ensigns of 
royalty, the garment and: walkiog: staff of Maho- 
met, were; given. and tom” away’ by ’the foreign 
mercenaries; who’ ‘an: fout “years ‘eteated, ‘deposed, 
and. murdered, thires' conimanders® of the. faithful. 
Aaveften ag the: Turks’ ‘eer, itflained: ‘by: fear, or 
ragé, or avarice, these. calf phi Wwere:d ed by. the 
feet, exponed’ naked'to the. soothing, sitd; beaten 
with: iron’ clubs, arid Leompelled tay by chase, by the 
abdication ‘of their dignity, a shirt reprieve of in- 
evitable fate™, At. length, hewever, the fury of 


ry Take # me the death of ae " ile Now’ ‘Coneptum 
pedibus pertrahunt, et’ ‘pldtbus ‘probe permulcant, et ‘spoliatum 
laceris vestibudiin sole’ -ebfibcants pie “ enijus ‘acertima watt pedes 
alidmia attolletiat et demitiebat.”: J edtanthin aliquis raised cola- 
phos continuo ingerebdt, ‘quos iffe objectif: manibas avertere stu- 
? debat. A “ iQuo facto traditus tortor ‘huit Jotoque “tridao ciber 
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CHAP. the tempest was spent or divettéd : the Abbaseides 


\rrwy returned to the fess turbuleht’pedidence of Bégdad ; 
the insolence of the. Turks: was curbed ‘with a 
firmer and more skilful hand, and their nutnbers 
were divided and destroyed" in foreign warfare? 
But the nations of the East ‘had been taught to 
trample on the successors of the prophet; and the 

blessings of domestic peace were obtained by the 
relaxation of strength and discipline.” So uniform 
are the mischiefs of military‘ despotism, ° that I 


‘ a 


“Seem to “tppeat’ ‘the story ofthe ‘prestorians of 
Rone] ee 
Rise and — While the flame of ‘enthusiasm was'dampéd by . 
pee the’ busitiess, ‘the pleasiire, and'the knowledge, of 
may the age; it burnt wifi concentrated ‘heat in’ the 
 890—=951. breasts’ of thé: thidsen few, - the ‘congenial spirita, 
: Who were. ‘ambitious’ of’ réijgning eithér in this 
world or ‘itt the next.” “How. ‘catéfully‘soever the 
book of ‘prophecy had’ been ‘sealed ‘bythe apostle 
‘of Mecca’ the. wishes,” and (if.we ‘taay profane 
the word) éven the ‘tein, ‘of fanaticism, might 
“believe “that, : after the. sticéehive missions of - 
Adam, Nosh; Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Ma- 
homet, te same God;-.in the fulness ‘of time, 
woulil ‘reveal still Aniore perfect: and: permanent 
law. °In'*the two-hutidred ‘aid seventy-seventh 
_ ar of fhe Fai din tp night 


potuque. tube tes... Salfscatas, (Bie. (Abulfeda; sp. zu0.). 
Of the caliph Mohitgdi, he says,,¢ervices ipsi perpetuis ictibus con- 
3 itdliphs podibug conculcabant (p. : 
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Cufa, an RS preachés,, ‘of the name of Car. CHAP. 


matiifiessumed the lofty. . and: ‘incomprehensible 
style" the Guide, the. Director, the Demonstra- 


tion, the Werd, the Holy Ghost; the Camel, the . 


Herald of the Messiah, who hed conversed with 
him in a human shape, and the’ representative of 
Mohammed the son of ‘Ali, of St.John the Bap- 
tist,, and of the angel Gabriel. . In his mystic vo- 
lume, the precepts. of the Koran were refined to a 
more spiritual sense ; he relaxed the duties of ablu- 
tion, fasting, and pilgrimage ; allowed the indiseri- 
minate use of wine and forbidden food; and nou- 
rished the fervour of his disciples by the daily repe- 
tition of fifty, prayers, The idleness and ferment 
of the rustic crowd awakened the attention of the 
magistrates of Cufa;.a tiinid persecution assisted 
the progress of the new. sect; and the name of the 
prophet became migre revered after his person had 
been withdrawn:from the world. His twelve apos- 
tles dispersed themselves ; -among the - weens, 


“a vace of men,” says Abulfeda,. “ equally devoid . 


“ of reason and of religion;” and the success of their 
preaching seemed to threaten Arabia with a new 
_ revolution... The ‘Carmathians ‘were ripe. for re- 
bellign, ; ‘since they | disclaimed . ‘the title, of ‘the 
house: of Abbas, ‘and. abhorred. the worldly’ pomp 
of the.caliphs of Bagdad. . They: were. susceptible 
- of discipline, since they vowed a” blind and abso- 
lute submission to their‘Iniam, who was called to 
the prophetic office by: the. voice of God and the 
people. Instead of. the: Jegal tithes; he claimed 


the fifth of their sitbetance and: spoil ;.the most. 
flayitious sins were no more then the type of 7 


ND-FALE: - 

_OHAP. en were united and 
wry! sential a bya nth: of setiteby, * After.atbloody 
oe mi-. conflict, they prevailed j in the? ‘provitice of Biss rein, 
‘plots, along -the Persian Gulf: far and’ wide, eee 
‘a al 900, of the desert-witre subject to the steptre, Ge¥ather 
to the sword, of Abii Seid: and. his son Abu Taher: 

and these: rebellious -imanis could muster: in the 

field an hundred ‘and seven. ‘thoysand | fanatics. 
The mertenariés, of the caliph were'-dismayed at 
the approach: “of at. ‘edemy“wWho ‘neither “asked. 
nor accepted @uatter }: and the differénce between - 
them, :in: fortitude anid patience; is ‘expressive of 

the charige whicli, three: entities of prosperity had 
effected: dnthe:- cha ctet “of. the Arabians. -‘ Such 
troopawere ° Gispomited ‘th-“every “action ;~ the 
cities.of Racos‘and Baalbeo, ‘of Cufa and Bassora, 

were taken’ atid pillaged ;-Bagded was filled with 
consternation ;: and“ the? ‘caliph, Pivembled - ‘behind 

the veilsiof his palace: In a devin -dnroat: beyond. 

the: Tigtis,’ ‘Abu Tehoradvanced tothe: gates of 

the: capital’ with. ng ‘more’? ‘than | ive hundred 
— Dei Neds ih order2of Moctader,-’the 

soir ge ‘broken down, and. the ‘person 
ail “tbe -Wie expettedevery:hour* by 
‘obtain * » Bis Tidatenant, | 
__ OF his danger, aiid Pecontinend a epiedy’ dhoaps | 
ee: Bhat att,” ell the’ ne Reed ‘Cosendthign ? 
” toi: the:-mestemper; “is-“at the hésd-of « thirty. 
. nina “ Waliiers : three’ such: wen as: these - 

“ate wantiggeer bik “Host ” pt ‘the same instant, 
framing: te “ghee of. Shs: cdmpanions; he com: 
mandéd ‘the: fast _ te plttnge *s dagger : into. his 


| "6. 


Vaat 
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. breast, the secottd ‘to: leap ‘into:'the Tigris, and 
the third to cast himself headlong down a preci- 
pice, “Lhey obeyed Without a murmur. “ Re- 
late,” continued the imam, ‘what you have seen : 

“ before the evening your.general-shall be chained 
“among my dogs,” ; Before the evening, the 
camp was surprised, and the menace was ex- 
ecuted: The: rapine: of the: Carmathians was 
_ sanctified by. their’ aversion to : the -worship..of 
Meoca : they robbed a caravan: of pilgrims, and 
twenty thousand. devout, .M oslems were aban- 
doned on the burning sands. to.a.death of -hun- 
ger and thirst. | Another: year: ‘they: Suffered’ the 
pilgrims to proceed: without, interruption ; ‘but,“in 
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et tng! 


the festival of devotion, Abu ‘Taher stermed the 


holy city,.and trampled:.on:.the., most. -yenerable 


relics of: te. Mahometan. faith... Thirty. thousand They iL 


citizens and strangers. were put to-the sword ; the 


a ec- 


gacred precincts :were polluted. by: the. burial of 500. 


three thousand. dead bodies; the well of :Zemzem 
ovefflowed with hlood ; the golden’ spout-was forced 


from its plage’;. the-veil, of, the Caaba was divided | 


among these impious... sectaries ;, and. the . black 


stone; the. first monument.of, the natign, was: ‘borne. 
. away in 4 triumph ta, their capital After. this deed 


Of 68 : and 4 ruelty,, they: pentanet: to infest 
| the cotities of; lg Symi and Egsp +: but the 


BYP 


: root. “Their. scruples, or their avarice, , again eed 
the pilgrimage of Meeca, and restored :the black 
stone of the Caabas and at is nemdiess to enquire 
inte what factiong,they were broken, or by whose 
Arable Mey: were “finally ‘extixpated.. ‘The sect of 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Ug 


‘the Caimathisne may: ‘be eprisidGied | as the second 


ill visible cause of the decline and fall of the sempire 


rea of 
the pro- 


_., Vinees 


200-936. 


of the caliphs ™, 


The third. and most — cause was the weight 
and magnitude-of the-empire itself, ‘The caliph 
Almamon might proudly. assert, that it was easier - 
for hinx:to' rule; the Hast and the’ West, than. to 


“manage. a chesa-boarid of two: ‘feet: _ oe : yet I 
| - Suspect: that ia; both th ; 


preseatative x with: the full majesty of. the prince ; the 
divisiq :and- balance of ‘powers might relax the 


habity’ of bodice, might: eneourage the passive 


subject to enquire ‘into the ‘origin ‘and. administra- 


‘tion of-ciyil government,’ ‘He'who is born in the 


purple i is: ‘seldorh worthy to reign 5 ‘putsthe elevation 


ofa private man, of 8 Peasant: perhaps, ' ‘ora slave, 
: affords a. atro . 


quiaption of. his, courage“ and 
iy.of.a-xemote: ‘Wengdoin -as-. 


e he property. ‘and ‘inheritance of” 


his Proearions tru ; the nations must rejoice In 


the. ‘piesence otic coven; ‘wad the com- 


a of armies baa ‘ireatangy ‘are at one: the 


" Hoten. p. BiG. 294, 209, 231. 938, PPh: si, Abclgnbgin (Dy- 


Nast. p. 179-1883 yigAbilfeds' (Annal, Maile. P..838 219, &e 


i) a) BY Hotbelot (Bibliothéque Qrichiale, p. 256— 


SEI incontistencien “of theolegy-and chreno- 
‘e sain Rot be cay. rior of ‘mach j Importance to re- 


ettat: tin, il. p, SZ: iei Fiat. Shahilodi 
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object and the ihistrament of his ambition. A 
chaiige was scarcely visible as long as the lieute- 
nants of the caliph were content. with their vicari- 
"ous :title; while they solicited for themselves or 
their sons 4 renewal of the Imperial grant, and still 
: maintained on the-c ‘coin; and in the public prayers, 
the name and prerogative of the commander of the 
faithful. But in.the long and hereditary exercise 
of power, they. agsumed the pride, and: attributes of 
royalty ;' the alternative 'of peace or war, ‘of reward 
or punishment, depended, solely on their will; and 
the revenues of their government were reserved for 
local services or private magnificence, : ‘Instead: of 


a regular supply of men and money, the successors . 


of the prophet ware flattered with'the ostentatious 
gift of an:elephant, \ora cast of hawks,'a suit of 


silk hangings, or some pounds of musk and amber™. : 
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 Afterthe revolt .of Spain, from the: temporal ‘The inde- 


and spiritual, supremacy. of: the Abbassides, the 
first. symptoms “of: disobedience. broke forth in the 
province: of: Adftics. ‘Hisahin, the son: of Aglab, 
‘the lieutenant: of the vigilant:‘and rigid Harun, 
“bequeathed. to. the ‘dynasty of the Agtabites the 
inheritance of his- naine ant potter. «- Fhe indo- 
lence: or’ ‘policy’ of the’ ‘caliphs dissembled: the 

peak ant Tose, : and purqued ey. with poison 


"igs Ths. denies of he Asakian empire ‘may y borbtudied i in the 


; peer Ebmacip; Abulpharagius, and Abies under the proper 


" ‘qa tthe’ dicti of D’Herbelot; wider ‘the proper names. 

Bea ksivoleeg ie Cagnes" "Hist: thes Haig, ‘toms, i.) exhibit a 
“penetal chronology of the East, ‘in vert | some historical 
~ .aindedotes 5 -but his attachment to national’ blood -~ sometimes 
: eeefounded the order of time and place. 


pendent 
dynasties. 


‘The Agla- 
ites, 

A. D. 
ROO—Ut. 
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que. the fide of the | uh bes tho. erected the 
Dae ’__, kingdom and city of Fee! on. the shores of 'the 
The. te Ea. Western. ocean, ‘In’ the Kast, thet ‘first dynasty: . 
are * Wap. that tf the Tuherites™ ; ‘the posterity-of. the: 
200007 valiant Tahtr; who, in the civil wars of the sons. 
rites, of Harun; ‘had. gerved: with:too much zéal and. 
+ 813-872, success. the’ cease of Almamon, the: younger’. bro-- 
- ther, He 9 ‘wesgont ints honourable exile, to com- 

mand. athe ake ofthe Oxus;’ ‘and the inde. . 
pendews Hof hid: shecestots, Who reigned in Cho- 

rasa. ot the font es eratign, was palliated by 
reapentl demeanour, the hap.» 
My “it pct snr the: ‘seviirity of their 
ae ted “by - one ‘of 
Lent. the annals of , 


Sipe | fee <feam 


rain 


5 4d ‘ 
t.F Bota a re 
1 ae A RR ee “pect ae a ae ‘ “s, 
, eh a 5 : hey ae ba a. ye 1 

= ein : re ‘ re “x we Ar tejege re 
7 oo Foy f at ee ca ee pa % 2 ‘ 
i. ~~ AFD ca Hs ‘. 
7 . 7 ta 
et i] 
F oe 4 Bie te aS Ta Fores Ree 
L . ls a rat Z a s oe ean 
7 ere 7a ‘ a 


Leith, stitnbled 3 Over a @heinp af salt, which he 
unwarily tasted’ with his’ tofigue. Salt, atnong'the 
Orientals, is the ‘symbol pf hospitality, and the 
‘pions robber immediately retired, without spoi- or 
damage. The discovery’ of ‘this’ ‘honpirable ‘be 
haviour. recommended. Jacob. t6- ‘pardon’ arid. trust ; 

he led j an army at. first: for ‘his benefactor, at last 
for hintself, ‘subdued: Peis, and: threatened . the 
residence of the Albbascides. ‘On: his’ march to- 
wards Bagilad, the conqueror was arrested: by: a 
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CHAP, | 
LI.” 
a ee! 


fever. He gave audience’ iti: bedto the ambas-— 


sador of the caliplt;' and beside, ‘hime ‘on a table 
were exposed a naked: sie tar, ‘aeerast of hag 
bread, and. a bunt 6 fa tee mi. 


tie epi ‘IfT 


hédjeht "wh ie sins Be seinnt would. not. 


he is barn n 1 without teluctance } 


have. beet Prabang oh ‘Stimely death ge 


cuted We ; sab “s that of ANE ealiphi, who 
i ebaeespions the retreat 


= to, fesbe tp con- 
ie Ap invlipy the: 


ares Were 7 nic * od ds. #0. brave, that they 
age Satin sei in arty eight 4 times more 
pane Sa te rs, 
es : Bp hag mee 
ransoxians:. ‘and Chorasan, the 
G 


Bi i ; a igen y Pp “The Sama- 
sanborind Koree,: 30. peak, ‘that sari 


Pars 
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CHAP. realims of Persia returned. for te while to the al- 
LIL jegiance of the caliphs. ‘The provinces of Syria 
~ and Egypt were twice dismembered - by ‘their 
The Tou- Turkish’ slaves, of the race of Toulun and Ik-. 
lunides, ghd”. These Barbariane, in religion and man- 
Tre leah a nets the oguntrymen of Mahomet, emerged from 
dite the bloody: factions. of the palace to a provincial 
Mer “command and ati independent throne : their names 
betame famous: and formidable ig-their time; but - 
‘the ‘fousiders of: these tivo potent dynasties con- — 

(assed, either in, words’ or ‘actions, the vanity of 
atnbition. :» The: iret: on his. death-bed implored 
the merey of ‘God ‘to’: “sinner, ignorant of the 
limits of his own power : “dhe second, in the midst 
of four hnindrad: thousaail soldiers and eight thou- 
sand slaves, conced : froth’ every human: eye the 
chamber ::where:: he. atteitipted.to sleep. Their 
energies mare rar ecattOee pil and 
both Egypt and: Syria; were: xecovered and pos- 
sessed by the. Albbagsides dating an interval of 
thirty years.-'In the decline of their empire, Meso- 
rena ie: ecard Mosal and 


chad formed. ‘their ian ieoty, their 


tongues ‘for eloguidiice, and their hand fr liberality 
and valogr : bat: the genuis tile of ithe elpvation 
and veign of the Hamadanites;: exhibt hoe ginesne: 


tasichety, aad, and Parle’ “A the dame 


es 11'M, de Gakes (Hct. ne Huns, bois” ie 12h 
exhausted ‘the. Toulunides and’ Tkshidites: ‘ot : a : “add len 
ome light on the Carmathlans and Hanjadanites,” aoe 
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fatal ‘period, ‘the * Persist: Adin’ was" again CHAP. 
usurped by the dynasty of the Bowides,: by. the wae 

sword of three brothers, wiio; under various names, Tree Bo- 
wer.styled the support and colighans- of the state, A.D. ‘933 
and who, from the Caspian of to theosean, would * ee 


Rahdi, the ahi of of the ‘AUbsaides, and the F a 
thirty-ninth of the miceemions of. Mahomet, was the = of 
last-who deserved the title -of coriander of the rege ! 
faithful: the last (says Asiliedsy; who spoke to ke. 
the people, or conversed withithe learae?; the last - 
who, in the expence of his leousehold, represented 
the wealth and magnificened of the ancient caliphs. 
After him, the lends. of the Eastern world were 
reduced'to the most “abject, misery, and exposed to 

the blows and. ineaite of a eétvile condition.. The 
revolt, of the  provineds clrournetri ciziimstribedtheirdominions 
within the walls of ‘Bagdad; bat that capital still 
contained aw imumerable — vain of their 


106 - Hie est. alam chalifabrs qui “‘ratisiniy aique sopua’ pro con-. 
cione perorarit : '.: Fuit etiam: ultioaus qui qttpm “cum eraditis et ° * 

is hominitiid-fallere hiaricpnnor Wer <j Aiganas tone 
desn chalifarut, ci surnblt, cts yet thesauri, culine, 
ad Dw ‘com- 


86 eH vee -_ FALL’ 


- ny als Jeter a Rg and Spe 7 
‘spiritual. and temjiiral ‘puthority -6F -the* Abbas- 
fides ; acide. mpitiérel ofthe’ Nile 7 the 

nee! of. the banksof the'Ti 

ers | “Ini "the ‘declining’ age ‘of tie édipho, in the 

' theGreeks;“eentuty. whtell-clapaed after the war ‘of ‘Theo- 

"A. D. 960" philiss amd” Motadit ‘tlie ‘hostile transactions 

‘of the twe. ‘itions'#ere confine’: 46 some inroads — 

by sea andl Yana tlie“ fraita’ ‘Of théir.‘close vicinity 

and indelitie‘hatred: But" when’ the Eastern | 
world. wf ta i “anid: ‘broke, ‘the’ Greeks 


red ct vd ‘ee gt 
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ney sais was displayed inthe conduct cHAr. 
. of thie enters, whi, had so often , Ll: 
ct aaa HoneUT.- The Saracens _ 
“were .eoniounsed doy the, land uy .of his troops on 
safe “and. evel. ‘bridge: which: ‘he: scaat from the 
rode to the. shores; Sever: -gnomths, were. .con- 
eee 0 of Cana the hr depco the 


-ptill . maintained. } in.: 2 the: psi ‘and since of the 
-eity.:‘The whole island. was suubdyed in ‘the capital, 
anda subtnissive. people pre’ without. resist- 
tance, the rrInWy white conquers — Constanti- 
_nople:.applauded ngaforgotten ‘pomp of @ 
triumph ; but: ‘he: at | ri  diadem . was the sole 
ovewabd that: could repay: fhe each or: satisfy the . 
ambitions, of Nivegihiorasi cg: 0+ 
jiundefter the Geath of thee younger “Romanus, the The Ess 
e-fpurth int Sinead. desgent of the she: Badilian race, his ques of 
iceqno- 
i (ome | bs x : | oes ¢ Greve wos rus Pho- 
ae completely Pigs: : 77 rag make (Pag, Cre 
eas ny th poorer 5 teuteas 4 rete dsc. 7. “tom. iil. 
or HES eT agit pes + ! 
Armanign was. in ‘ 
ras ate anne me y pi me 


E DECLINE, Bik FALL 


ij hat 


era. 


sin pals ‘form 
pet fof tthe Byzantiné annals, 
ni poleateg whom, they led 
ar a, Teast in. fhe. eyes: of ant 

red. ! -abrong ; and of 

‘these: about ‘thirty’ ‘thousand «. were’ armed: with 
‘cuirasses™*::3 train. of ‘tour, thousand mules ‘at- 
tended their march ;-and 4 at evening camp was 
regularly - fortified’ ‘with ; ae inchaaitre:.. of. ‘1ron 
spikes. A- erie ¢ OF ‘bloody’ and” undeciaty 
bats ‘is nojhing .more. than: gn ‘anticipation. of 
what, would “have: py ete inva few, Jen 
by the pet : 


| Copma ‘e the. i if Bag 
dest dad. "The. of. Mopar aad “Tarsys, in 
och _ Cilicia, tage the ‘skill skill and . perseverance 
of their troops, on whown,: Cae Moment, I 


shall’ not hesitate’ 6: bestow tone: th aca hi -Ro- 
_—, dn er esi, srt M Rc: 


to depreciate: the ‘Gedo baker. yet “he. owns’ ure “9 bo 
__ against Asryris: wideeny ofiginy ti mele e 


i, aed = : 
“ 


(we “i fictude tne o inhabitants of the 


spend "dtr "They w fee " stikgounded and 
taken By assault : “but Sele tedirced by the 
slow Phogress ‘of famine; “atid ‘no pooner had the 
Saracens gielded, of “Bonourable tefms than they 
were ‘inortified “by ¢ the distant. ‘and unprofitable 
view of the naval auroguts' of, Egypt. They were 
dismissed wit a safe-donduct to ‘the: confines of 
Syria; a patt ‘of the old Chtiane had: quietly 
lived under their’: dontinion ; and the, vacant ha- 


pitation#: were" ‘replenished by a new colony. But 


‘the mosch was F converted into'a: “stable; the pulpit 


‘was delivered:’ ‘to the Hamed; gnaily’ rich crosses of 


gold -and gems, “the: spoileof Asiatic churches, 


we 


or cannot’ Y credit ai edome apulousnt 


* RAS 
1 a Ee 


were made‘ "grateful “ofteati to''the piety or 
avarice of the eimpetor ; and ‘he ‘transported the 
gates of Mopauéstia and ‘Parsis, which were fixed 
n the wall of Coistentinople,* @n‘eternal monu- 
aoe of his’ ‘victory. "After ‘ghey’ had forced and 


securéd the natrow’ ‘passes “of. mount Amanus, the 


two Reriian’ princes g tape stediy"tartied their aris 
into the heart of: Syma.” Yet, instead’of assaulting 
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er. 


Invasion 


of Syria. 


the walls of ‘Aitiock, the. aah ‘ok superstition 


“the ‘ancient 


cate ‘the’ ity thie of 
any 2 iets 7 


i] 


itentod himself with. ° 
tigate allation ; ; 


' tngerd, nf 
ie snore ¢ correctly, 
fe 
; maps Yes: 
2 Ts i ‘, a 


mony of the emperor ‘Les, ee 9 wag wodunkaha sgalov vos Ruut 
_Bashagen: es _ €. x¥iii, ip Meursii Oper. tom. vi. p: 817-). 


SRE SACLE EAL | 


stood firm: ‘against the aie of- multitudes; and 


tha tardy, “diouph’ elfectual, eupiort of his reluc- 


#7’ tant chieft'“The inst. taatult: of: slaugliter and 
 ‘Yapine- ‘subsided ; Aho reign of Ceoaix.and of Christ 


was restoréd ; and the efforts of in’ hundred-thou-. 
sand Saracens, . of the® armies of ‘Syria: and the | 
floeti of Afric, wet: consumed without effect be- © 
fore the: walls’.of « ‘hatineh. ‘ BNe« a city, of © 


palin, PORK SOREL scuh'$he" walla of .Aleppo, 7 
er eduadis weliBiniched. magazine of 
a stable: el oe toni; hundred ‘mules, and 


= ae ee Sy, 
ton 


vt 


wae cana ae eas ie a wi 
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Pe rama pees, ot 1 Tig agers ar boy sta 
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licentious: posgerion -of. tal 


husbandmen ’ 45’ cultivite,their-lands, that they 


a a sigrilege of the disciples of Mahomet. 
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ne er eee 
the euperllacys rematider was byrat; and, after a “rir 
oi days, the Romans a . 


In the i ., Syrian a inroads. : they commanded the | 


2. WHE DECLINE AND RAE 
CHAP. a? well-known ‘name, :undertyyniieh agi: 


Se ae he: Byzantine‘ 
aa writer has con led capital of ther:ABbossides, 

The fation-“<if . the - fugitives! had: already 
diffused. the::terror “af his ‘aaines it..the fancied | 


ee af Magia ad ely fe by 


Daag of Th 


Be ides , required the. 
<calip i perio for sake city... The: 
~ helpless. Mothi ‘teplied, that ‘his arms, -his re- 
Ferns a a heats o oe torn from om F 


dep 
turned ‘ th ‘ae ar ii ietind 2, 
their nobody: oath babies + the; Moe 
"lems again ped thelr: thilplegaid reared 
the idelg ef thesia apd may ‘the Nestoria 


master and shih wit hit of the Mel- 


and state,” Obhew extdnsesonquest, Antioch, 
with th cities of -Ciliets and he iste of Cyprus, 
mis alone restate a einen and etl ance- 
tion to the Roman eatyite?*"* 


‘uo Sep the An Anal als: nals ‘of Ekacn; "Abilpnngith, and Abulfea, 
from AL E361. 40, ACH. 461; Caf i ep if Niedphoru 
Phocas and John: Zipineg, fn thetnon of Zonaras (tou. i 
L. xvi p. Qgnbs yi. 8) a ebeas Comp .pebigabts,) 
Their manifold defects are sturtly plied | by the MS. history of 
Leo the deacon; inhith Pagl:-obedtned font he Beedictines, and 

has ined sot eis Laid pin (Cie tom p. 
673, tom p32) | 
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CHAP. LIM. 


State: of tha. “Eastern: Empire in: the Tenth Cen- 
tury.- <Btent ‘and - Division: Wealth and 
Revenue: +h Palace of Constantinople. —Titles 

and Offices —Pride and Power: of’ the. -Empe- 
| rons. Tactics “of the- Greeks; Arabs; -and 
| Franke—Zooss Of the Latin Tongue. eee 

ed Soletuale of th : Greeks, oe. a 


A ay of histore light sa pig i aes ode 


darkness, of, the tenth centiry... We. open with 


cutfosity and ‘respect the.. royal volumes. of Con- 


_. Stantine  Porph: yrogenitris " » which he,composed at 


“a tant age fr ‘the. instruction “@f his son, and 


‘ “ which’ promise to. unfold — state: of: the Eastcrn 


asda, both nat home and 
these ‘works: ‘he ‘minutely 


‘7 desciibes the. pa ceremonies. of the church 
: and palace of Constautinop le, ‘decoriting to his own 
‘practide,’and ‘that hie chis predecessors’. In the 


second, ‘hie attempt an a alee’ of the pro- 


ae bi gle 248 3 ie a ae ate 


1 The Kemi 


Branton, wandered from a ea =a and 
Leipsig, where j it aves published in a splendid edition by Leict: and | 
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vinces, the thems; as they were then denominated, CHAP. 


both of Europe and Asia*. . The system of Roman 
tactics; the discipline and order of the troops, and 
' the military operations by land and sea, are ex- 
plained in the third: “of these: didactic collections, 
which may be.ascribed to Constantine or his father 
Leo*. In the fourth, of the administration of the 
empire, he reveals’ ‘the secrets of the Byzantine 
policy, in friendly-er hostile intercourse with the 
nations of the earth.. The literary labours of the 
age, the practical systems of law, agriculture, and 
history, might redound to the benefit of the sub- 


LILI. 


\atS ae 


ject and the honour of the Macedonian princes. — 


The sixty books ‘of the Basilics’, the code and 
pandects of civil Jurisprudence, ‘were pradually 


Reiske (A. ‘D. 1751, in folio), with such slavish praise as editors 
never fail to bestow on the worthy or worthless object of their toil. 

3 See, in the first volume of Banduri’s Imperium Orientale, Con- 
stantinus de Thematibys, p. 124. de Administrendo Imperio, 
p- 45—127. edit. Venet. The text ofthe old edition of Meursius 
is corrected from a MS. of the royal brary of Paris, which Isaac 
Casaubon had formerly’ seen (Epist. ad Polybium, p. 10.), and the 


sense is illustrated by.two maps of William Deslisle, the prince of 


geographers till the appearance.of the. greater D’Anville. 

The Tactics of Leo and Constantine are published with.the aid 
of some new MSS. in the. great edition of the works of Meursius, 
by the learned John Lami .(toth. vi. p.'531-—920. 1211-1417. 
Florent, 1745), yet the textis still corruptand mutilated, thegersion 
is still obseure and faulty. The Imperial library of Vienna would 
afford some valuable materials to a new editor (Fabric. Bibliot. 
Grec. tom. vi. p. 369, 370.). es 

5 On the subject of the Basile Fatsicius (Bibliot. Grac. tom. 
Ril. p. 425—514.), and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396— 
399.), and Giannone (Istaria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 450-=458.), 
as historical civilians, may be usefully conaulted. x11 books of this 
Greck code have been published, with a Latin version, by Charles 
Annibal Fabrottus (Paris, 1647.), in seven tomes in folio ; sv other 
chokes have been since discovered,. and are inserted in Gerard 


s 
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CHAP. eaiadi in the three first reigns of” that prosperous 
wa nm dynasty. : The art of’: agriculture had amused the 


Their 
imperfec- 
tions, 


‘leisure, and exercised the pens, of’ the best and 


_ wisest. of the ancients ; and their chosen precepts 


are comprized in the twenty’ books of the Geopo- 
nics ° of Constantine. . At his command, the his- 
torical examples of vice and virtue were methodised 
in fifty-three books’, ‘and every ¢itizen might apply, ' 
to his contemporaries or himself,’ the lesson or the 
warning of ‘past times. From the august charac- 


‘ter of a legislator, the sovereign of the East de-’ 


scends to the more humble office of ‘a teacher and 
a scribe: and if his.:suécessors and subjects were: 
regardless of his paternal cares, we ‘may inherit 
and enjoy the everlasting legacy. ©. 

A closer suivey will indeed reduce: the value of 
the gift, and the gratitude of posterity: in the 
possession of these Imperial treasures we may still 


. deplare our poverty and ignorance; and the fading 
: glories of their authors will :be obliteented by in- 


eo v1 ga aos soe, 
* . ‘ 


7 Meertaiin’ 8 Novus Thesauras Juris Civ. et Canon. tom. v. Of the 
whole work, the sixty books,; John Leunclavius has printed (Basil, 


1575.) an eclogue or synopsis... The CXIT ete or new laws, of 
Leo; sacl found it the Corpus Juris Civilis. 


6 ave used the Tast ahd. best ‘édition. of he ‘Geaponies (by 
Ni iclas, ‘Leiptic, 1781, 2 vols, in octavo).”” I read in‘ the 
preface, that the same emperor restored the long-forgotten systems 
of rhetoric and philosophy 3, and his two books of Hippiatrica, or 


. Horse-physic, .wére: published at” Paris, 1830, it in folio (Fabric. 


Bibliot. Grae. ‘tom. vi. p. 493-500). 


7 Of these Lilt ‘books, or titles, only ae have bec preserved and 
printed, de. Legationibus (by Falvius Ursinus, Antwerp, 1582. and 


; ; Daniel Heeschelius, ‘August. Vindel. 1608.), and de Virtutibus et 
_ , Vitis (by Henry Valesius, or de Valois;“Paris, 1694.). 
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difference or contempt, ° The: Basilics will sink to CHAP. 
LHI. 
a brokén copy, .2 partial and mutilated version in | pee 


the Greek language, of the: laws of J ustinian ;- but 


the sense of the old civilians -is ‘often super seded 
by the influence of bigotry.: and. the x pro-. 
hibition of divorce, concubinage, and .interest for 
money, enslaves the frecilon of trade and the hap- 
piness of private, life In the ‘historical book, 2 
subject, of Constantine might admire the inimitable 
virtues of Greece and “Rome3,-he might learn. to 


what a-pitch: of energy.and elevation ‘the Akuman’ 


character, had. formerly: aspired. But: a contrary 
effect must have. been ‘produced: by 4 new edition 
of the lives of the sainta, which the great logothete, 
or chancellor, of the empire, was directed to pre- 
pare: and the dark fund of superstifion was eD- 


riched by the fabulous and florid legends of Simon 


the Metaphrast®’.. The merits and. miracles. of 
the whole calendar are.of. less:account:in the eyes 
of a sage, than the, toil ‘of a ‘single husbaidman, 
who multiplies the gifts of the. Creator, and “sup- 


plies the food - of ‘his: ‘brethien. Yet, the royal 


tee ‘tt 


authors of thé Geo tere * more” “seriously 
employed in expounding. ihe ‘precept: of the de- 
stroying art, which has: been taught since the days 
of Xenophon °, ag the, art of, ‘heroes, and kings. 


8 The life and writings of Simon Metaphiastes are. ‘described by 
Hankius (de Seriptaribtis Byzant. p, 418--460.). ‘Phis biographer 
of the saints indulged himself'in a loose ‘paraphrase of the,sense or 
nonsense of more ancient-acts. “His "Greek rhetoric is again pata- 
phrased in the Latin versionof Surius, and scarcely 8 thread can 
now visible of the original texture. By tf 


9 According to the first bookiofthé + Cyrophedia, professors of tactics, 


a smal] part of the science of war, were already instituted in Persia, 
by with Greece must er “A good eae et a 


401. X: - ao 
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Bat the Tactics of Leo: and Constantine are 
ywingled with tlie baser’ alloy of thé" age in which 


they’ lived...” Te’ was. destitute - of ériginal genius ; : 


| ee obtain, inttend of te 


‘they 4 aplicitly: ‘transcribe ‘the rules aid ‘maxims 
which’ 


‘ad : been’. ‘onfirmed: by ‘victories. - It was 


“an the ‘propriety ‘of ‘style: and ‘méthod ; 


thisy: blindly, confound .the ‘most distant -and dis- 
cordénit: institutions, ‘the phalaix of Sparta and 
“that 'éf Macedon, tlie legions of Cato and Trajan, 
‘of, Atignetus and Theodositis. . ‘Even the use, or 
_ at, lenot ‘the: impottance, of thesé military rudi- 


ments’ may : be’ fairly ‘quéitioned : their general 
theory “i Vs. ‘dictated - vby Yeagou; ‘but: the merit, as _- 


Well'as difficulty, ‘consists 7 in the application. The 


discipling of a soldier i is: formedl by exercise rather 
than’ by‘ ‘study : the talents of a commander are 
appropriated’ to. thie: ‘cali though. rapid, minds, 


~which nature . —prodates-'to decide the * fate of 
\ attics ‘and | mations’: ‘the former i is the habit of a 


life; the latter: the glsiice ‘af a moment; and the 
battles won by lessons 'of tactioe s -anaby be. numbered 


with ‘the ne Be pocins: Brest ‘fim “the ruléy of cri-_ 


dis oe ‘Tecital, 


& Intected:. | state. -since the 
3 OE as vail ie one and the 


power. of the. other. “AS "veview-of the themes . 
i rerio Se promise ‘such ‘authentic and 


Ration, :as the . <auriqaity. of "government 
pu y fables on 


Serif area Tactic bul be ak l'on of «sohab His 
indostry:gight discov ia se 


‘Shawne ia imilitaty history ‘of the aticlents. ~ But. this 
should be likewise sohdier ; ‘and, las ! Quintus lcilias is co nore 


the origin of the cities, #4: malicious epigrams on 


and provinces, ‘the. amount, of the taxes and 
revenues, the numbers .of. subjects and strangers 
who served under the: perial standard, have been 
unnoticed by Leo .the philosopher, and his. son 


it is discriminated by:peouliar merit: the antiqui- 
ties of the nations - may. be doubtful or fabulous ; 


i 
” 


9 


CHAP. 
LITl. 


Embassy 
of Liut- 
prand. 


“ so-After obsetving that the demierit of the Gappadocians rose in 


pfopartion to‘ their rank and viches;, he'inserts’8 mote pointed epi- 


Laos 


Analect. Grac. tom. ii. p. 56. Brodzi Anthologis, | ii. p,244.). 


Li}The Legatio Ljutprandi Episcopi Cremonenas ad Nicephorum . 


10 | ‘THE DECLINE, AND BALL 

_ CHAP. Beanty fand of foreign, apd:.domesti¢ materials, I 

my shall : ‘investigate the foim., sand. g 
Byzantine: empire ; the: provinces. and wealth, the 

civil, i one, -ani military force, the character 


rand? : ‘yea, from: the reign. 1 of Heraclius to the 
suvcessful j invasion. of the. ¥ ranks. Or, Latins. 
The | After the . final. _Aivision., ‘between the sons of 


themes, or 


gmap “s Theodosius, : the. swarms .of Barbarians from, Scy- 
Eis Satie the cage anion Bane Th 
"Ms limi xt e empire ancient ome. e€ 
a = — of. Constantineple. was: - concealed by ex- 
. tential, dominion ::: her limita were: “inviolate, or 
at; last’ entive ; and, the kingdom. of Justinian was 
_ enlarged: by; the. splendid | acquisition of Africa 
Riess Asay: “But she. “possesion of these: new con- 

: ent! ae earions;, and almost 2 - 
te.was; torn. away by 
” , Se and: ‘Egypt were 


aan 


aches te Ga ied eee eclit as fom | 
- their extreme : stations, : the. hatbours: of ‘Crete 
and the fortreies’ of Cilicia, that the faithful or 
. rebel ‘emire. inculted. the: majesty ,of the throne 
sind cpitl°* The: yemaininig sprovinces- under *- 
+ the gions of the emperars, “were cast into a 


Lee aes 


*. Pho ate is Sawer: Hin’ “Muratori, Scriptores: “Rerum “Italicarum, 
: fom, x pars Wy 
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new mould ; aid ‘the: iridistion of the presi- CHar. 
dents, ‘the congalars; and the counts, was super Say 


-seded by the ibetitution 6f thie: themés™, ot “imili- 
‘tary: governments, "whieh ’ prevailed under the 
successors of. Heracthis;’ -and‘fire described by the 


pen of the ‘royal. authort7 | Of the twenty-nint | 


themes, twebve’ ‘ine Burope kind seventeen: in. Asia, 
"the origin is obscure, the ‘etymology doubtful or 
capriciduis’: ‘the’ limits weéré ‘arbitrary, and -fluc- 
tuating ; but sotiie particular: names” that: sound 
the most strangely ‘td tir earwere derived from 
the charactet’ and ‘attributes of the troops that 
were ‘maintaizied ’ ‘at ‘the 
guard, of the respective ‘divisions. The vanity of 


the Greek " princes: ‘most: “eagerly: grasped: the - 


shadow of conyitest | anid’ the’ imémory of lost domi- 
nion. “A rew ‘Measpotamia, was created on the 


western side of ‘the ‘Buphrates : ‘the appellation — 


and preetor of Sicily were ‘transferred to a narrow 
slip of Calabria; snd 3’ ‘frigiient ¢ ofthe dutchy of 
Benevéntumi was ‘protiioted to" ‘the ‘style and title 
of the themé of ‘Lombatdy:” “En the decline of the 
Arabian empire; the micdestors | ‘of ‘Constantine 


might” ‘inidulge: their pride 1 in’ more solid advan- . 
tages.” "The victories: of. “Niséphorus, Johy. Zi- 
‘ihisces, and Basil the second, revived tlie faine, ond 
enlarged the’ boundaries; of the Roman name: the 


province of ‘Cilicia; ‘the nietropolis of Antioch, 


12 See Constantine de Thematibus, i in ‘Bandari, tom. i. p 130. 


who owns, that ‘tHe word-iv' cums worse;  Geua is used by Maurice ‘ 
(Stratagem. 1. ii..c."2.). for d legion, frat wheuce the name, was ’ 


aaa ty post:or provitiee, (Ducange, Gloss. Gree... 


_ Wi, ip. 487, 468.). gaa ae 
Opin, ‘Optitaatian, ‘Thracesian, thetniés. 


‘expenice, - and’ for: the — 


«gap ‘the islands of Crete and’ ; 
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‘the ‘allegiance’ of. Christ and’ Ceisar: one third of 
* Ataly” was: ‘ahinexéd’ to the threne’ of Cohstanti- - 


- niople:’ the’ kingdom ‘of Bulgaria “was ‘destroyed ; 
_ and. the Jast sovereizns ofthe Macedonian dynasty 


_ exténded their sway from the sources of the Tigris 
“tothe neighbourhtod of Romer: ‘Tia:the éleventh - 
genta, ‘the ‘prospect ‘was : ‘again’ clouded: by new 
+ enemies ‘and’ new, miisfortwnes % the’ relies of Italy 
“: Were swept away by the Norman adventurers ; and 
’ almost’ all the. Asiatic branches ‘were dissevered 
"from ‘the. Bowian trunk by.the ‘Turkish conquerors. 
After these: loasea; the. empetors of the Comnenian 
family continued. to reign’ ‘from the ‘Danube to 

_ Peloponnesis; ‘and-from Belgrade to Nice,Trebi- 
zond, and the winding: étream ofthe Meander. 
The spacious provinces: .of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece, were obedient to theix sceptre ; the posses- 
sion of Cyprus, Rhodes, aud Crete,’ was accom- 
- pattied'by the. fifty ‘iskands ‘of: the. Aigean: or Holy 
Sea"; ‘and the remnant of their enipire transcends 
_themesente of theley rgestof the European kingdoms. 
. “The same princes might assert, with dignity and 
-euth, that. of all the’ monarchs, 3 Christendom 


e) ‘ays ‘wererjony ag, it'ie: Styled, here ic : ' Greeks, from : 
righ the . corrupt! nanies of [Are hipelig;? lA rebipel, and the . 
"Arches, have been transformed ‘Shy geoj aphers and seamen (D’ Anis - 
"ville, Geogtaphie Ancignne; tom. i. ‘posal. Analyse de la Carte” 
de la Grece, p. 60.).. ‘The, numbers of monks at ealoyers in all the 
islands, and the ‘adjacent ; “mountain ‘of Athor’ (Observations de 
Beloa,:" ol. 32. | verso), atonte sante,: might justify the epithet of 
holy, dyes, it alight | alteration from the orijginal erpnes, ‘imposed by 
_ the Dévians,. whe, i in: thelr dialect; gave the figurative: name of _ 
“atyes, br gouti,” tb the bounding waves (V. ousius, apud Cellarivaby . 
Gragraph Antig: tim. 8 fi 889.), 


—_ 
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‘they posscased the. grostent;-i * the most ample 
revenue, the; most: flourishizig a populous state. 


With the decline and fall. of the empire, the cities 


“pf the W est had ‘decayed and fallen ; nor could the 


“tuins of Ronie,, 0: the’miud, walls, wooden hovels, 
and narrow precinets,,.0f “Paris andLondon,  pre- 
“pare the Latin ‘stranger -to pontemplate the situa- 
’ tion and. extent - of: Constantinople, het stately 


palaces: and churehés;, ‘and the-arts and luxury of 
an innumerable: people. Her treasures,. might 
attract, but ber virgin strength had repelled, and 
still, promisedk:t to repel; the. an ndacious invasion of 
the Persian, and Bulgerian,: the Arab and the 
Russian, The provinces were, less fortunate and 
impregnable ; and. few districts, fow cities, could be 


discovered which had.not been: violated by. some | 


fierce Barbarian, impatient, to. despoil, ‘because. he 
was hopeless’ ‘to possess. From the age of Jus- 
tinian the Eastern empire, was sinking below its 
former level’: the powers of; destruction were more 
active than those, of ; ‘improvement ;_ per the. cala- 
mities, of war. were ‘embittered by the.more perma- 
nent evils of civil and: ecclesiastical. tyranny. The 
captive ‘who had escaped from the Barbarians, was 
often stripped. and im prisoned: ‘py the ministers of 


‘his sovereigi ¢. the: (Geek supertition relaxed the 


2 Pia} 


mind by prayer and eqaciated the body by fasting: 
and the multi ‘of ponveiite and festivals diverted 
mn “hang any. days Paes ‘the: temporal 


b “a 
ee a 6 es ? 
a Si . = : 
5, es . 


and ach 


i ine the Soi ‘uaveller aia had visited oa Bomopecnd 
Asia, Constantinople:was,equalled only by Bagdad, the great city 
of the 5 Annelies: ‘(Voyage de Benjamin de Tudcle, bid a 
tom §, 4. Je 5. pe 46). 
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General 
wealthand . 
populous- 
ness. 
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Days 
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HE DECLINE’ AND: PATI. 
.wetvice of mankind. . ‘Wet <the jinbjects of the 


: / Byzantine empire were still the most Hextrous and 


~ diligent of, nations ;: their ciuntry was blessed by 
nature with: every advantage ; of soil, climate, and. 
situation ;.and, in the support: atid restoration of 
the arts, their ‘patient: end: ‘peaceful temper was 

<more useful-than the ‘warlike gpirit and feudal. 
anarehy of. Europe. . . The. provinces that still ad- 

‘hereil.to the empire were tepeopled ; and: enriched 

“by' the’ misfottines of those which. were irrecover- 

ably . lost. ‘From: ‘the: ‘yoke ‘of. the. ealipha, ‘the 

‘Catholios of Syria, : Lgypt,\and A friea, ‘retired to 
the allegiance uf Aber prinee, to! ithe: society: of 

their’ brethren : the ‘moveable wealth, which:eludes 
the. search of oppression, “aecompanied, and. alle- 
viated their “‘exile;,. cand. ‘Canstantiniople’ received 

into her bosom the: fugitive: trade of: Alexandria: 
and ‘Tyre. The chiefs: of: , Armenia and Scythia, 
: Who, Ged. from hostile on reli 


couraged. to build new’ (ities and. to cultivate svaste 


— eee Kone and. Asia, 


‘inistnas-on the  tevayiet Seah, were gra- 
. dually: reclaimed fo'the Jawé- ef. the. church and 
state; and aa longa they: awe Epa atell from the 
Grosks, their pera supplial -taceof faith- 

: obedient arr pa suf- 
ro nevey Alyy. teventy-nine 
tine monarchy oar gutiosity 
chosen example :.it is 


ag tt a UE 


might be staid Wa 
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fortunate enough that ‘the dearest light should be 
thrown on the most. ‘interesting’ province, and the 
naine of PELOPONNESUS: willawaken the atigation 
of the. classic reader... 

. As early as the ‘dighith century, in: 1 the troubled 
, reign of the Ieonoclasts, Greeve, and even Pelo- 
* ponnegus™“, were. overrun by gonie Sclavonian 
"bands who. outeiripped: the Yoyal standard of’ Bul- 
_garia. , The strangers of old, Cadmus, and Danaus, 
and Pelops, had planted: in that fruitful soi} ‘the 
seeds of policy: and learning ; but the savages of 
“the north eradicated: what yet remained of their 
“sickly and withéred roots: In this irruption, the 


105 


re 
to 


State of 
elopon- 

nesus: 

Sclavo- 


hians. 


- eountry . and the: inhabitants were transformed; 


the Grecian . ‘blood was contaminated; and the 
proudest nobles of .Peloponnesus “were - branded 
_, with the names of: foreigners and slaves. By the 
diligence of succeeding prinees; ‘the land ‘was in 
some’ MEASUTE: purified’ from, the Barbarians; and 


the humble: remnant was: bound: “by. an oath of 


obediénoe; ‘tribute,’ ‘and. mi “service, which 
. they. often fenewed and “often: violated. The siege 
of Patris' was formed bya ‘singular, cpneurtence of 
the Sclavonians ‘of Peloponuegus and the Saracens 


of Affica:: ‘din their’ ‘last distress, a: pious fiction of 
‘ if son peter of Care, oe: the 


ee TS ge ty ae 
a . TAL ‘ pte { 
3s Erthabubs Adware dt rope cae aoe says Constantine 
(Thematibus, i Ae c, 6. p- 25.), in a.ttyle as barbarous as the idea, 
which he confinns, ‘ag tisnal, by.a foolish epigram. The epito- 
mizer of Strabo likewise: abserves, hes voy Se wasoy Hreigov, whe 
EAhoberxebor, wn Mamdoryas, axe Kiherorycer, LavOas xrabo: veporias (1, 
vil. p. 98. edit. Hudson); a7 ‘passage ‘which leads Dodwell a weary 
dance (Geograph. Mink tom. ti. dissert. vi. p. 170-191 j, ts 
eniimérate the ihioads of thé Selivi,; and to fix the date ¢A, D. 980.) 
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al 


“enuraige of tie di cibieeris: Bi Tei sally was bold and: 
successful ; the atra ain nie ettibarkéd, the rebels sube: 
mitted, and the glory ‘of. the'day, ‘was ascribed to & 
phantom or a stranger) who # i pht in the foremost. 
ranks under the character of St: Andrey ‘the Apos- 

tle. ; The shrine which ‘contained: ‘his relics was 
decorated with the ‘trophies’ of viet oF ¥, and the cap- 
tive race waa fér ever. devoted -t6: ‘the service .and 
vassalage of\the: metropolitin church - of Patras. 

By. the ‘revolt of two Sclivortian: tribes. in the 
neighbourhood of Helos and'Lacédamen, the peace. 
of the:peninsula was often disturbed.” ‘They somé=: 
times‘insulted the woskness; sand: sontetimes resisted : 
the oppression, of tlie Byzantine governinent, till 
at length the. approach oftheir hostile brethren 
extorted a: golden “Gull. to.ilefine- the rights and 
obligations of: the Exzzerites and Milengi, whose 
annual: tribute was'-defined at twelve | hundred 
pieses: ‘of gold, Front these — the Imperial 


might darter ‘eke Bod tone mui 
nee The Uberahity of the Roinang,; 2 


ties: sa ede Spits git the con- 


ft ennobled'them with 
sBres-Espqonians *. In 
she. ine of Contine Banyan 


rocky shores.”’ Theiy teeta bs yarren 0 
98 Strabo. Geogenph.: 4: Mite ‘pc 362. ‘Paniianias, Goike. he 
ee . iii. ¢. 21. p. 288 9S. Plin, Hist. ‘Neur. L iy,’c. 8.” 
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fruitful of olives, extended to‘the Cape of Malea: Hap. 
they accepted a chief'or-prince ftom the Byzantine , aga 
pretor,’ and a, light. tribute of four hundred: pieces 
‘of gold was the badge-of their immunity, rather 
than of the it dapendenite. The freemen ‘of [aaconia - 
assumed the’ character’.of .Remans, and long -ad- * 
-_hered.to the’ religion:of ‘the Greeks. . By the zeal 
of the.emperor Baail;: they were baptized in the 
faith of Christ:. but the altars of Venus and Nep- 
tune had been’ crowned by these rustic votaries five 
hundred years after they were proscribed: in the 
Roman world. . In the theme of Peloponnesus 7, Cities and 
forty, cities were still numbered, and the dectining Hiren” 
“state of Sparta,. Argos, and ‘Corinth, may be sus- "¢"* 
'. pended. in the tenth century, ‘at an equal distance, 
perhaps, between their” antique. splendour and 
their present desolation. The duty of military. 
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’ 1T Constantin. de Adonigintrando Imperie, L ii. c. 50, 51, 52. 
island’ and diocese. Had ‘he ‘been. the exclusive guardian of the 

’ Lpvey’s Leap, se.well known to the.readers of Ovid (Epist. Sappho) 
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“was thade responatbe é Tot a oo of one hundred 
pleced of gold. # mers 

But’ the wealth of: thé: province, ‘and the trust 
of the revenue, were founded’ ‘on the fair and plen- 
tiful - pdf - trade : ‘and manufactures ; and 
sortie. ‘aymptoms of liberal policy: may be traced in 
“a law ‘which? véxempts from all’ personal taxes the . 
mariners of Peloponnesus, ‘atid the: workmen ‘in 
parchment and purple. ‘This. deriotiination may 
be fairly applied or extended to: the: manufactures 
of linen, woollen, and more especially of silk: the 
two former of'which had flourished in Greece since 
the days of Homer; and the last was introduced 
“perhaps. as. early as the reign of Justinian. These 
‘arta, which. were exer¢ised at'Corinth, Thebes, and 
Argos; 2 afforded food. and Gecnpation to-a numerous 
people : ‘the-zien, woiren, ‘and chikiren, were dis- 
tributed according -to'their age and strength ; and | 
if manly of these were ‘domestic claves, their miasters, 
who directed: -the* work’ ait enjoyed tlie iprofit, 
‘were of a frée’ “and: honourable ‘condition.’ ‘The 
gifts: which ry ‘Fich: and generous ‘matron oF Pelo-’ 
ponnemis res “sto. the” emperor] gait, “her 
adopted . son; ‘were “doubtless fabrigatiod in the 
Grecian looms... Deiticlis’ Aypetbied’ a’ carpet off 
fine wool, of a pattern whigh imitated the. spots: . 
of a peacock’s tail, of; s.maghitade ‘to overspread | 
the floor of a new churth; "ereted in, the triple 


name’ of Christ, of Michinal” the: ate hangel, and — 
ane the Spectator, he might have" se “i be tale prelate of the 
Greek church. - ‘°° 5 ae 


iy Leucatensis mitt juravit epiecopany-quotaniie eeclesiam suam 
éraolvere, similiter et ceteras 


plus mitusve secundum vires suas (Liutprand i us Legat. p. 489.) 
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of the prophet “Elijah. She - gave six hundred 
pieces of silk and linen, of Various use:and de- 
nomination: the silk:.was, painted with the Ty- 


‘rian die, and adorned. by the labours of the 


needle; and the linen’ Was 80 exquisitely fine, that 


poe 
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an entire piece: ‘night be rolled in the hollow ofa ° 


cane, In his description of the Greek, manu- 
factures, an historian. of Sicily discriminates their 
price, according to the weight and quality. of the 
silk, the closeness of the texture, the beauty of the 
colours, and the taste and materials of the em- 
broidery. A single, or even a double or treble 


thread was thought sufficient for ordinary sale; _ . 


but the union of six threads composed a piece of 
stronger and more costly workmanship. Among 
the colours, he celebrates, with. .affectation of clo- 


quence, the fiery blaze of the scarlet, and the. 


softer lustre of the green. The embroidery was | 
raised either-in silk or gold ::the more simple or- 


nament of stripes or circles was surpassed ‘by the 
nicer imitation of flowers: the. vestments that 


were fabricated for ‘the. palace. or the altar often 


- glittered with ‘pretious: stones; and. the: figures 


were delineated in ‘strings’ of Oriental pearls“ 


Ti the twelfth. century, Gieece alone, of all the - 


20 Sce Constantine (inVit. Basil. C. 7A, 5, 76. p.195. 197. in Script: 


post ‘Fhedphariem), -who allows himself to’ use-many technical or 
barbarous words : batbarous, says hy ry Tey wodAsy auabig, nadov yap 


ext roulos nowonsaierr, Dagange. Isbour on some; but he was not, 


a weaver: “~ 
21 The ‘manactares oF Bales’ as cae are described by Hugo 
Falcandus (Hist. Siculais, proem: jn Muratori Script. Rerum Ita- 
licaram, tom. v. p. 256:) #8 a eopy.of those of Greece. Without 
_ transcribing his declamatoty sentences, which I have saftened .in 
‘ he text, I shall observe, “that in this passage the strange word 
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- onaP.. dountries- ‘of Christendom, iwias’ posseesed of the 
wag) tie: who i ag Ht ‘by “nateire;- and:of the work- 
“amen ‘who: are: instructed: byart,to.prepare this 
elegant: lungity. “Bilt: the:aearet had beet stolen 
by the. dexterity and diligerice of ‘the Arabs : the 
ealiphs‘of ‘the: East-aud’ West. scorned: to, borrow 
from the unbelievers their furnitute ‘and; apparel ; 
and two cities of Spain, Almeria: ‘end Lisbon, were 
‘famous for the manufacture, the’ use; and perhaps 
the exportation, af. silk. ' 1 ‘was: first introduced. 
transports into Sicily by the’ Normang’;' and this emigration 
Grence to. of trade distinguishes the victory of Roger from the 
; Sicily." . uniform and fruitless hostilities ofevery age. : After. 
the -sack: ‘of Corinth, Athens," and Thebes, his 
lieutenant’ enbarked with a taptive train of weavers. 
and artificérsof bothsexes; a trophy ‘glorious to 
theirimaster,and disgracefulto the Greek emperor®. 
“Phe king of: Sicily’ was not insensible of the value, 
of the: present ; and, : +a the restitution of, the pii-’ 
. soners, he excepted only. the.male: and female ma- | 
nufacturers of Thebes’ and’ Corinth, who labour, 
aye the Byzantine, ‘historian,’ under a barbarous 
ext endasigte, is very properly changed for’ cznphate Cariniua, | 
the’ firit: editor “Paicandus lived about the year't190: | 
3 + $2 Teide. ad cintartors progress eCeetathon, “SThebad; 
". Athenas, antiqua bobilitate celabres, empagnaat Jd, maxiina bide | 
_ pueda direpth, opifices etiam, “qui sericos: pannos texere solent, ab’. 
7 ignominiam Imperetoris ifiis, ‘saigaé: pratcips gloriam,’ captives 
«- @educunt, Ques Rogertts, itt Palermo Sicilie metragiolicoDocans, 
" artem texendi ute edocere prencepit Z..| exhine predicts. ars ala, 
.. pros 2 Grecis ‘tahtum inter ‘Christianos-halyta, ‘Romapnis patere. - 
.* oobplt ingeniis (Otho Frisingen. dé Geotis Predenci Tul i c. 33. in” 
ai Meraiott Script Teal tom, vi. }. 668°): & This exception: allows qhe ; 
: bishop io cetebrate Lisboa and Almeria in setioanun-peggtrem - 
Gia Chron! spud: Maratori, Annth ale 


aS 
. i 


* Ha, tom. ix. p. #18.). 
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lord, like the old Eretrians in. the service of. Da- 
rius™. A stately edifice, in the palace of Palermo, 
_was erected for the use of this industrious colony ” ; 
“and the art wis ‘propagated hy their children and 


Ali 
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disciples to satisfy the: increasing. demand of the 


western wotld. :‘ The decay of the looms of Sicily 
miy ‘he asctibed to ‘the troubles of the island, and 
the competition'of the Italian cities. In the year 
thirteen hundred and fourteen, Lucca alone, among 
her sister. republics, enjoyed the lucrative ‘mono- 
poly*. A domestic revolution dispersed the manu- 
facturers to Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and 
‘even the countries beyond the Alps; and thirteen 
years after this event,-the statutes of Modena: en- 
join the planting of mulberry trees, and regulate 
the duties on raw silk”. The northern climates 
are less propitious to the education of the silk- 
worm; but the industry of France and England” 
is supplied and. enriched. nt — — of 
Ttaly and Ching: oe 


t3 Nicetas in Manuel, it. 6. a 6. ‘He jecises these 


Greeki' as skilled evans oBovas seer, as “ sie rep 


| tkauclio xo Xgvooiesay sonar.” : 

m Hugo Faleandus styles’ ‘them nobiles icine. The Arabs 
had not introduced silk, though they had planted canes and raade 
suger in the’ plain of Palermo. - 

% Ste the Life of Gastraceia Catia, not by Machiavel, but by 
-his more authentic biographer Nicholas Tegrimi. Muratori, who 
has driseried it in the xith volume, ofhis Scriptores, quotes this cu- 

rivis passage in his Italian Antiquitigs. (tom. i, dissert. xxv. p. 378:)- 
cs ‘From the MS. siataitee; a as, they. are quoted by I Muratori in his 


aa Thie beped: “Bi ced chore was extblihod in n England: in 


the year’ 16@0:(Anderson’s, Chronglogical Deduction, vol. ii. p. 4): 
but it is to the revocation of the edict of Nantes that, we owe, the 


"Spitalfields one? 
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att that the vague and 
PREY wilh abe afford any 
Revenue just estimatesof the; f de, aie: ‘revenue, oad the 


resontees of::the. -Greck' empire. - From’ every: 


_— of. Europe : ‘ani Asia the: rivalets of gold’: 
- and silver discharged. into: ‘the | Iniperial reservoir 


‘éepioud and. perennial stfedm.:i'The separation - 


of ‘the. branches from the: friink‘ ‘increased: the 
‘relative’ ‘magnitude of - Constantinople; and. -the 


maxims: of ‘despotism contracted’ ‘the ‘state’ to. 
the capital, the. capital to ‘thie: palace, aad. ‘thé: 


.palace‘to - abe royal: ‘person. ih Jewish traveller, 
‘who. visited the East in the -twelfth- century; ix 
Jost: in his <adihiration : of. the ‘Bysantine ‘riches: 
“Tt is here,” says Benjamin of:Tudela, “in: 
| at a ngewe that the tributes: sof the 


* of atk, pile wad ahi hs is said, that Con: 

“ stentingpie’ paye-ceach iday to cher sovereign. 
“ twenty 4 ; 2plecés : ‘of gold; which are. 
“ levied on.the shops, taverns, and markets, on 
“ the. nterchahts of ‘Persia “and Egypt, of: Russis 
“ and. ‘Hungary, oF. Ttaly : “and. Spain, - ‘who fre: 

“ quent: the eapitalby sep’ ‘gut Teak. In all: 
pecuniary: masters, : Ahibs aaithonity inf. a dew is 


‘doubtless respectable; “but ‘is. the. three ‘hehdred 
and. ‘sixty-five days wetilil (produce ® yearly duced: 


seven lioveniaies: Tam i fo 


Flebredi: ttt His Been tronslated ito Fok iat salrllons 


errors and fletions of the Jewish rabbi, dre ‘not a" "wacient wil 
to ary the reriey athe tae ee aS: 
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retrench at least the numerous festivals of the 
Greek ‘calendar... The mass of treasure that was 
saved by Theodora and Basil the second, will sug- 
vest a splendid, though indefinite, idea of their 
supplies and resources. The mother of Michael, 
before she retired to a cloister, attempted to check 
or expose the prodigality of her ungrateful son, by 
a free and faithful account of the wealth which 
he inherited; one hundred and nine thousand 
pounds of gold, and three hundred thousand of 
silver, the fruits of her own ceconomy and that of 


her deceased husband”. The avarice of Basil is” 


not less renowned than his valour and fortune: his 
victorious armies were paid and rewarded without 
breaking into the mass of two hundred thousand 
pounds of gold, (about cight millions sterling.) 
which he had buried in the subterrancous vaults 
of the palace”. Such accumulation of treasure is 
rejected by the theory and practice of modcrn 
policy ; and we are more apt to compute the na- 
tional riches by the use and abuse of the public 
credit. Yet the maxims of antiquity are stil] em- 
braced by a monarch formidable to his enemics ; 
by a republic respectable to her allies; and both 
have attained their respective ends, of military 
power, and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the present 
wants, or reserved for the future use, of the state, 


£9 See the continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 107.), Cedrenus 
(p. 544.), and Zonaras (tom. il. L. xvi. p. 157.) 

30 Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvii. p. 925.), instead of pounds, uses the 
more classic appellation of ‘talents, which, i a literal sense and 
strict cOmputation, would multiply sixty-fold the treasure of Basil. 
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‘the first and most sacred demand was for the pomp 
and pleasure of the emperor; ‘and his distretion 
only could define the measure of his ‘private ex- 
pence: The princes of Constantinople were far 
removed from the simplicity of nature; yet, with 
the revolving seasons, they were led by taste or 
fashion to withdraw to a purer air, from the smoke _ 
and tumult of the capital. They enjoyed, or af- 
fected to enjoy, the rustic festival of the vintage : 
their leisure was amused by the exercise of the 
chace and the calmer occupation of fishing, and, 
in the summer heats, they were shaded from the 
sun, and refreshed by the cooling breezes from the 
sea. The coasts and islands of Asia and Europe 
were covered with their magnificent villas; but, 
instead of the modest art which secretly strives to 
hide itself and to decorate the scenery of nature, 
the marble structure of their gardens served only 
to expose the riches of the lord, and the labours of 
the architect. The successive casualties of inheri-. 
tance and forfeiture had rendered the sovereign 
proprietor of many stately houses. in the city and 
suburbs, of which twelve were appropriated to the . 
ministers of state; but the great. palace", the 
centre of the Imperial residence, was fixed during 
eleven centuries to the. same position, between the 
hippodrome, the cathedral of St. Sophia, and the 
gardens, which descended by many a.terrace to the 
shores of the Propontis. The primitive edifice of 
$1°For a copious and minute description of the Imperial palace, 
see the Constantinop. Christiana (1. ii. ¢. 4. p. 113123.) of Du- 
cange, the Tillemont of the middle ages... Never has laborious 


Germany produced two antiquarians ‘more laborious and accurate 
than these two natives of lively France. 


OF-THE ROMAN EMPIRE..: 


‘the first C onstantine was a copy, or rival, of ancient 
Rome; the gradual improvements of his succes- 
sors aspired to emulate the wonders of the old 
world”, and in the tenth century, the Byzantine 
palace excited the admiration, at least of the 
Latins, by an unquestionable pre-eminence of 
strength, size, and magnificence“. But the toil 
and treasure of so many ages had produced a vast 
and irregular pile: cach separate building was 
marked with the character of the times and of the 
founder ; and the want of space might excuse the 
reigning monarch who demolished, perhaps with 
secret satisfaction, the works of his predecessors. 
The ceconomy of the emperor Theophilus allowed 
a more free and ample scope for his domestic 
luxury and splendour. A favourite ambassador, 
who had astonished the Abbassides themselves by 
his pride and liberality, presented on his return the 
model of a palace, which the caliph of Bagdad had 
recently constructed on the banks of the Tignis. 
The model was instantly copicd and surpassed : the 
new buildings of Theophilus” were accompanied 


$2 The Byzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, the patuce of Per- 
ramus, the Rufinian wood (atdgov wyahya), the temple of Adrian 
ut Cyzicus, the pyramids, the Pharus, &c. according to an epigram 
(Antholog. Gree. 1. iv. p. 488, 489. Brodwi, apud Wechel) as- 
ctibed to Julian, ex-prefect of Egypt.. Seventy-one of his epigrams, 
some lively, are collected in Brunck (Analect. Grae. tom. ii. p. 493 
—510.); but this is wanting. 


33 Constantinopolitanum Palattum non pulchritudine solum, ve- 
Tum etiam fortitudine, omnibus quas wnquai videram munitionibus 
prestat (Liutprand, Hist. |. v. c. 9. p. 463.). 


34 See the anonymous continuator of Theophaves (p. 59. G1. 
86.), whom I have followed in the neat and concise abstract of Le 
Bean (Hist. du Bas Empire, tom. xiv. p. 436. 438.). 
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vie with gardens, and with five churclies, one of whiclr 
\wrw/ Was conspicuous for size and beauty : it was crowned 


‘with three domes, the roof of gilt brass reposed on 


columns of Italian marble, and the walls were in- 
crusted with marbles of various colours. In the 
face of the church, a semicircular portico, of the 
figure and name of the Greek sigma, was supported 
by fifteen columns of Phrygian marble, and the 
subterraneous vaults were of a similar construction. 
The square before the sigma was decorated with a 
fountain, and the margin of the bason was lined 
and encompassed with plates of silver. In the 
beginning of each season, the bason, instead of 
water, was replenished with the most exquisite 
fruits, which were abandoned to the populace for 
the entertainment of the prince. He enjoyed this 
tumultuous spectacle from a throne resplendent 
with gold and gems, which was raised by a marble 
staircase to the height of a lofty terrace. Below 
the throne were seated the officers of his guards, 
the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions of | 
the circus; the inferior steps were occupied by 
the people, and the. Place below was covered with 
troops of dancers, singers, and pantomimes. The 
square was surrounded by the’ hall of justice, the 
arsenal, and the various ‘offices of business and 
pleasure ;. and the purple chamber was named 
from the annual distribution of robes of scarlet 
and purple by the hand of the empress herself. 
The long series of ‘the apartments was adapted: to 
the seasons, and decorated with marble and por- ~ 


' phyry, with painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with 


a profusion of gold, silyer, and precious stones. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 
‘His fanciful magnificence employed the skill and 


patience of such artists as the times could afford : 

but the taste of Athens would have despised their 
frivolous and costly labours ; a golden tree, with its 
leaves and branches, which sheltered a multitude 
of birds warbling their artificial notes, and two 
lions of massy gold, and of the natural size, who 
looked and roared like their brethren of the forest. 
The successors of Theophilus, of the Basilian and 
Comnenian dynasties, were not less ambitious of 
leaving some memorial of their residence ; and the 
portion of the palace most splendid and angust, 


was dignified with the title of the golden triclt-. 


nium”, With becoming modesty, the rich and 
noble Greeks aspired to imitate their sovereign, 
and when they passed through the streets on 
horseback, in their robes of silk and embroidery, 
they were mistaken by the children for kings”. 
A matron of Peloponncsus”, who had cherished thie 
infant fortunes of Basil the Macedonian, Was CX- 
cited by tenderness or vanity to visit the greatness 
of her adopted son. In a journcy of five hundred 
miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age or 


35 In aureo triclinie qua prestantior est pars potcnitinsinnus (che 
usurper IZomanus) degens cateras partes (filiis) distribuerat (Laut. 
prand. Hist. 1. v. c.g. p. 469.). For this lax signification of ‘Tri- 
clintam (edificium tria vel plura xauvy scilicet seye coinplectens}, 
see Ducange (Gloss. Grac. et Observations sur Joinville, p. 240.), 
and Reizke (ad Constantinum de Ceremoniis, }). 7-). 

$6 In equis vecti (says Benjamin of Tudela) reenm filits videntur 
persimiles. I prefer the Latin version of Constantine [’Easpercur 
(p- 46.) -to the French of Baratier (tom. 1. p. 4).). 

47 Sce the account of her journey, munificence, and testament, 
in the Life of. a by his grandson Gonstantine (c. 74, 75, ab. 
By 195—197.)-. 
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CHAP. indolence declined the fatigue of an horse or car-’ 


riage: the soft litter or bed of Danielis was trans- 
ported on the shoulders of ten robust slavés; and 
as they were relieved at easy distances, a band of 
three hundred was selected for the performance of 
this service. She was entertained in the Byzan- 
tine palace with filial reverence, and the honours 
of a queen; and whatever might be the origin of 
her wealth, her gifts were not unworthy of the 
regal dignity. I have already described the fine 
and curious manufactures of Peloponnesus, of 
linen, silk, and woollen; but the most acceptable 


of her presents consisted ini three hundred beau- 


tiful youths, of whom one hundred were eunuchs”; 


“for she was not ignorant,” says the historian, 


“that the air of the palace is more congenial 
“to such insects, than a shepherd’s dairy to the 
“ flies of the summer.” During her lifetime, she 
bestowed the greater part of her estates in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and her testament instituted Leo, 
the son of Bisil, -her universal heir. After 
the payment of the legacies, fourscore villas. or 
farms were added to the Imperial. domain; and 
three thousand slaves of Danielis were enfranchised 
by their new lord, and transplanted as a colony to 
the Italian coast. From this example of a private 


matron, we may estimate the wealth and magnifi- 


38 Carsamatium (xaptiades, Ducange, Gloss.) Greci vocant, am- 


" putatis virilibus et virga, puerum eunuchum quos, Verdunenses 


mercatores ob immensum lucrum facere solent et in Hispaniam 
ducete (Liutprand, |. vi. c. 3. p. 470.)—The'last abomination of 
the abominable slave-trade! Yet I am surprised.to find in the xth 
century, such active speculations of commerce: in Lorraine. 
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bence of the eniperors. Yet our ee are. 
confined by a narrow circle; and, whatsoever may 
be its Value, the luxury of life is possessed with | 
‘more innocence and safety by the master. of his 
own, than by the steward of the public, fortune. : 
In an absolute government, which levels the 
distinctions of noble and plebeian birth, the sove- 
reign is the sole fountain of honour; and the rank, 
both in the palace and the empire, depends on the 
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titles and offices which are bestowed and resumed | 


by his arbitrary will. Above a thousand years, 
from Vespasian to Alexius Comnenus”, the Cesar 
was the second person, or at least the second 
degree, after the supreme title of Augustus was 
more freely communicated to the sons and brothers 
of the reigning monarch. To elude without vio- 


lating his promise to a powerful associate, the - 


husband of his sister, and, without giving himself 
an equal, to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, 
the crafty Alexius interposed a new and super- 
eminent dignity. ‘The happy flexibility of the 
Greek tongue allowed him to compound the 
names of Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos and 
Antocrator), and the union produced the sonorous 
title of Sebastocrator. He was exalted above 
the Cesar on the first step of the throne: the 
| public acclamations repeated his name; and he 
was only distinguished ~— the sovereign by 


39 See the Alexiad (1. iii. p. 7 79.) of Anna Comnena, who, 
except in filial piety, may be compared to Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier. In her awful reverence for titles and forms, she styles ber 
father. Exisnuewrapynt, the inventor of this royal art, the rexom veyron, 
and ences erermjay. 
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“CHAP. “some peculiar. ‘ornaments of, the head and feet. 
ae ‘The emperor: alone could assume the purple or 


red. busking, and the close diadem or tiara, which 
imitated: the ‘fashion of the Persian kings”. 


‘It was’ an ‘high pyramidal cap of cloth or silk, 


almost: concealed by a profusion of pearls and 
jewels: ‘the: erown was formed by an horizontal 
circle and two arches of gold: at the summit, the 
point of their. intersection, was placed a globe 
or cross, and two strings or lappets of pearl de- 
pended on either cheek. Instead of red, the 
‘buskins of the Sebastocrator and Cesar. were 


- green; and on their open coronets or crowns, 
the precious gems. were more sparingly distri- 


buted. Beside and below the Cesar, the fancy 


of Alexius created the Panhypersebastos and the 
_ Protosebastos, whose sound and signification will 


satisfy a Grecian ear. They. imply a superiority 
and a priority above the simple name of Au- 


gustus; and ‘this sacred and primitive title of 


the Roman prince was degraded to the kins- 
men and servants of the Byzantine court. The 


‘daughter. of Alexius applauds, with fond com- 


placency, this artful gradation of hopes and ho- 
nours; but the science of words is accessible to 
the meanest capacity; and this vain dictionary 
was _— enriched by the pride of his successors. 


4 Yreuue, sepuves, Siadyua 3 sge Reiske, ad Ceremoniile, p- 14, 
15. Ducange has given a learned dissertation on the crowns of 


Constantinople, Rome, France, &c. (aur J oinville, XXy, p. 289— 


303.) ; but of his thirty-four models, none exactly sally with Anne’s 
ee | 
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To their favourite sous or brothers, they imparted CHAP. 
the more lofty appellation of Lord or Despot, which mye 
was illustrated with new ornaments and preroga- ° 
tives, and placed immediately after.the person of 
the emperor himself. The five titles of, 1. Despot; 
2. Sebastocrator; 3. Cesar; 4. Panhypersebastos; . 
and, 5. Protosebastos; were usually confined to 
the princes of his blood : they were the emanations _ 
of his majesty, but as they exercised no regular’ 
functions, their existence was useless, and. their 
authority precarious. 

But in every monarchy the substantial powers Officers c 
of government must be divided and exercised by ‘2° Pst 


" —@ the state 
the ministers of the palace and treastiry, the fleet and the 


and army. The titles alone can differ; and in —— 
the revolution of ages, the counts and prefects, 
the pretor and questor, insensibly descended, 
-while their servants rose above their heads to | 
the first honours of the state. 1. In a monarchy,. 
which refers every object to the person of the | 
prince, the care. and ceremonies of the palace 
form the most respectable department. The Cu- 
ropalata™,. so illustrious in the age of Justinian, 
was supplanted by the Protovestiarc, whose pri-. 
mitive functions were limited to the custody of: 
wardrobe. From thence his — was 


a ie exstans cutis, tals dindenete dispar, 
Ordine pro rerum vocitatus Cura-Palati ; 
says the African, Corippus (de Laudibus Justini, 1. i. 136.); and 
in the same century (the vith), Cassiodorus represents him, who, 
virga aurea decoratus, inter numerosa obsequia’ primus ante pedes 
regis incederet (Variar. vn. 5.). But this great officer, (unknown) 
avexryywsos, exercising no function, #v de ovSexiar, was-cast down: by 
the modem Greeks to the xvth rank (Codin. c. 5. p. 65.). 
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Jad extended over the numerous menials of pomp and 
~~ luxury; and he presided with his silver wand at 


the public and private audience. 2. In the'ancient 


‘system of Constantine, the name of Logothete, or 


accountant, was applied to the receivers of the 
finances: the principal officers were distinguished 


“ae the Logothetes of the domain, of the posts, the 


army, the private and public treasure; and the 
great Logothete, the supreme guardian of the 
laws and revenues, is compared with the chancellor 
of the Latin monarchies. His discerning eye 


pervaded the civil administration ; and he was as- 
‘sisted, in due subordination, by the eparch or pre- 


fect of: the city, the first secretary, and the keepers 


of the privy seal, the archives, and the red or pur- 
ple ink which was. reserved for. the sacred signa- 
ture of the emperor alone“. The introductor and 


interpreter of foreign ambassadors were the great 
Chiauss* and the Dragoman™, two names of 


48 Nicetas (in Manuel. 1. vii. c. i.) defines him ds 4 Aerwuy govg 


. ‘KaymeAugwy, os SEAAnves erroey Aoyoberny. - Yet the epithet of pweyas 


was added by the elder Andronicus (Ducange, tom. i. p. 822, 823.). 


_. 4 From Leo I. (A. D. 470.) the Imperial ink, which is still 
‘visible on some original acts, was a mixture.of vermillion and cin- 

' mabar, or purple. ‘The emperor's guardians, who shared in this 
1 ‘prerogative, ‘always marked in green ink the indiction, and the 


month. See the Dictionnaire Diplomatique (tom. i. p. 511513.) 
a valuable abridgment. 

.% The sultan sent a Suaous to Alexius (Anna Comnena, I vi. 
p--170. Ducange ad.lge.) 5 and Pachymer often speaks of the neyas 


tGaovs (1. vii. c..1. 1. adi. c. 30.1. xiii. c. 2@.). The-Chiaoush basha 


is now at, the head .of 700 officers (Rycaut’e Ottoaun Empire, 


ip 249.:oatavo edition). 


5 Tagerman.is ithe’ ‘Arabic same of an interpreter '(D'Herbelot, 
p. 854, 855. )j ageler rev Ugunrevey ods xoweas xouess ovopafove: tpayoperovs, 


‘says Codinus.(c. ¥. Ne 70. p. 67.). See Villehardouin (Ne 96.), 


Busbequius (Epist. iv. p.338.), and Ducange (Observations sur 
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Turkish origin, and which are still familiar to the 
Sublime Porte. 3. From the humble style and 
service of guards, the Domestics insensibly rose to 
‘the station of generals; the military themes of the 
Kast and West, the legions of Europe and Asia, 
were often divided, till the great Domestic was 
finally invested with the universal and absolute 
command of the land forces. The Protostrator, 
in his original functions, was the assistant of 
the emperor when he mounted on horseback : he 
gradually became the lieutenant of the great Do- 
mestic in the field; and his jurisdiction extended 
_ over the stables, the cavalry, and the royal train of 
hunting and hawking. The Stratopedarch was 
the great judge of the camp; the Protospathaire 
commanded the guards; the Constable”, the 
great Aiteriarch, and the Acolyth, were the 
separate chiefs of the Franks, the Barbarians, and 
the Varangi, or English, the mercenary strangers, 
who, in the decay of the national spirit, formed 
the nerve of the Byzantine armies. 4. The naval 
powers were under the command of the great 
Duke ; in his absence théy obeyed the great 
Drungaire of the fleet: and, in his place, the 
Emir, or admiral, a name of Saracen extraction “, 
~ but which has been naturalized in all the tnoderh 
languages of Europe. Of these officers, and ‘o 
many more whom it would be useless to enumerate 
the civil and military hierarchy was framed. Theil 


“6, Kovosaudos, of xovrosavdos, a corruption from the Latin Come 
stabuli, or the French Connétable. Ina military sense, it was use 
by the Greeks in the xith century, at least as early as in France, 

1 Itwas directly borrowed from the Normans. In the xiit 
century, Giannone reckons the admiral of Sicily pons? the gre: 
officers. 
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honours and emoluments, their dress and titles, 
their mutual salutations and respective pre-emi- 
nence, were balanced with more exquisite labour 
than would have fixed the constitution of a free 
people; and the code: was almost perfect when this 
baseless fabric, the monument of pride and servi- 


tude, was for ever buried in the ruins of the em- 


Adoration | 
of the em-. 


peror - 


pie *. 


The most lofty titles, and the most humble 
postures, which devotion has applied to the Su- 
preme Being, have been prostituted by flattery 
and fear to creatures of the same nature with our- 
selves. :. The mode of adoration”, of falling pro- - 
strate on the ground, and kissing the feet of the 
emperor, was borrowed by’ Diocletian from Per- 
sian’ servitude; but it was continued and agpra- 
vated till the last age of the Greek monarchy. 


‘Excepting only on Sundays, when it was waved, 


from a motive of religious pride, this humiliating 


“yeverence was exacted from all who entered the 


royal presence, from the princes invested with the 
diadem and purple, and from the ambassadors who 
represented their independent sovereigns, ‘the ca- 


‘liphs of Asia, Egypt, or Spain, the kings of France 
‘and Italy, and the Latin emperors of ancient 


Rome.’ In his transactions of business, Liutprand, 


48 this sketch of honours and offices is drawn from George 


Codinus Curopalata, who survived the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks: his elaborate, though trifling, work (de Officiis Ecclesi 
et Aule CG. P.) has been illustrated by the notes sah saa and the 


three books of Gretser, a learned Jesuit. 


49 The respectful salutation of carrying the hand to the mouth, 


> ad os, is the root of the Latin word, adore ‘adorare. See our Jearned 


» Selden, (vol. iii. pi 143145, 942.), in his Titles of Honour. It, ° 


* seems, from the ist book of Herodotus, to be of Persian origin. 
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bishop of Cremona”, asserted the free spirit of a 
Frank and the dignity of his master Otho. Yet 
his sincerity cannot disguise the abasement of his 
‘first audience. When he approached the throne, 
the birds of the golden tree began to warble their 
notes, which were accompanied by the roarings of 
the two lions of gold. With his two companions 


Liutprand was compelled to bow and to fall pro- 


strate; and thrice he touched the ground with his 
forehead. He arose, but in the short interval, the 
throne had been hoisted by an engine from the 
floor to the cieling, the Imperial figure appeared in 
new and more gorgeous apparel, and the interview 
was concluded in haughty and majestic silence. 
In this honest and curious narrative the bishop of 
Cremona represents the ceremonies of the Byzan- 
tine court, which are still practised in the Sublime 
Porte, and which were preserved in the last age by 
the dukes of Muscovy or Russia. After a long 
journey by the sea and land, from Venice to Con- 
stantinople, the ambassador halted at the golden 
gate, till he was conducted by the formal officers 
to the hospitable palace prepared for his reception ; 
but this palace was a prison, and his jealous keep- 
ers prohibited all social intercourse either with 
strangers or natives. At his first audience, he 
offered the gifts of his master, slaves, and golden 
vases, and costly armour. The ostentatious pay- 
ment of the officers and troops displayed before his 
eyes the riches of the empire: he was entertained 


50 The two embassies of Liutprand to Constantinople, all that 
he saw or suffered in the Greek capital, are pleasantly deseribed by 
himeelf (Hist. l. vi. c. 1—~4. p. 469471. Legatio ad Nicephorum 
. *Phocam, p. 479—-489.). . 
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ata sail banquet ” : in which the ambassadors of 


oe the nations were marshalled by the esteem or con- 


Proces- 
sions and 
acclama- 
tions. 


tempt of the Greeks: from his own table, the 
emperor, as the most signal favour, sent the plates 
which he had tasted ; and his favourites were dis- 
missed with a robe of honour”. In the morning 
and evening of each day, his civil and military 
servants attended their duty in the palace; their 
labour was repaid by the sight, perhaps by the 
smile, of their lord; his commands were signified 
by a nod or a sign: but all earthly greatness stood 
silent and submissive in his presence. In his regu- 
lar or extraordinary processions through the capital, 


he unveiled his person to the public view: the rites 


of policy were connected with those of religion, and 
his visits to the principal churches were regulated 
by the festivals of the Greek calendar. On the 
eve of these processions, the gracious or devout — 


‘imtention of the monarch was proclaimed by the 


heralds. The streets were cleared and_ purified ; 
the pavement was strewed with flowers; the most 
precious furniture, the gold and silver ‘plate, and 
silken hangings, were displayed from the windows 
and balconies, and a severe discipline restrained 
and silenced the tumult of the populace. ‘The 


| 51 Among the amusements of the feast, a boy balanced, on his fore- 


. head, a pike, or pole, twenty-four feet long, with a cross bar of two 


cubits a little below the top. Two boys, naked, though cinctured 


(campestraii) together, and singly, climbed, stood, played, descended, 


“\ &e. ita me stupidum reddidit: utrum mirabilius nescio (p. 470.). 


At another repast an homily of Chrysostom on the- Acts of the 


__Apostles was read elat& voce non Latine (p. 483.). ” 


52 Gala is not improbably derived from Cala, or Caloat, in. Ara- 
bic a robe of honour (Reiske, Not. in Ceremon. p. 84.). 
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march was opened by the military officers at the CHAP. 
head of their troops: they were followed in long , ma , 


order by the magistrates and ministers of the civil 
government: the person of the emperor was 
guarded by his eunuehs and domestics, and at the 
church door he was solemnly received by the pa- 
triarch and his clergy. ‘The task of applause was 
not abandoned, to the rude and spontaneous vaices 
of the crowd. The most convenicnt stations were 
occupied by the bands of the blue and green fac- 
tions of the circus; and their furious conflicts, 


which had shaken the capital, were insensibly sunk 


to an emulation of servitude. From either side 
they echoed in responsive melody the praises of the 
emperor ; their poets and musicians directed the 
choir, and long life * and victory were the bur- 
den of every song. The same acclamations were 
performed at the audience, the banquet, and the 
church; and as an evidence of boundless sway, 
they were repeated in the Latin ”, Gothic, Per- 
sian, French, and even English language ™, by the 
mercenaries who sustained the real or fictitious 
character of those nations. By the pen of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, this science of form and 
flattery has been reduced into a pompous and 


53 ToAvxgongew is explained by evpnurgew (Codin. c. 7. Ducange, 
Gloss. Graec. tom. i. p. 1199.). 

54 KwyoepGer Acous furepiup Bespoun—Pfiklop ces ceprep—BnEnle Aopurt 
Hymegaloges NV MOVATOS ayyos (Ceremon. c. 75. p. 2] 5.). The want of 
the Latin V, obliged the Greeks to employ their 8; nor do they 
regard quantity. Till-he recollected the true language, these 
strange sentences might puzzle a professor. 

55 Bapalyo kala Thy walpay yAwooav Kat ovioi, tryow IvxAmise 
wodvxporigoves (Codin. p. 90.). I wish he had preserved the words, 
boweyer corrupt, of their English acclamation. 
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“tifing volume, which the vanity of succeeding 
times might enrich with an ample supplement. 
“Yet the calmer reflection of a prince would surely 
ak that the same acclamations were applied 
to every character and every reign: and if he had 


‘risen from a private rank, he might remember, - 


that his own voice had been the loudest and most : 


‘eager in applause, at the very mement when he 


envied the fortune, or conspired against the life, of | 
his predecessor ” 

The princes of the North, of the nations, says 
Constantine, without faith or fame, were ambi- 
tious of mingling their blood with the blood of 


the Caesars, by their marriage with a royal virgin, 


or by the nuptials of their daughters with a Ro- 
man ‘prince “. The aged monarch, in his in- 


structions to his son, reveals the secret maxims of 


policy and pride; and suggests the most decent 
reasons for refusing these insolent and unreason- 
able demands. Every animal, says the discrect 
emperor, is prompted by nature to seek a mate 
among the. animals of his own species; and the 
human species is divided into various tribes, by 

56 For all these ceremonies, see the professed work of Constan- 


tine Porphyrogenitus, with the notes, or rather dissertations, of 
his German editors, Leich and Reiske. For the rank of the 


' standing courtiers, p. 80. not. 23. 62.; for the adoration , except on 
“Sundays, p. 95. 240. not. 131.; the processions, p. 2, &c. not. p. 


3, &c. ; the acclamation, passim. not. 25, &c.; the factions and 


Hippodrome, p. 177—214. not. 9, 93, &c. ; the Gothic games, p. 


. 221. not. 111.; vintage, p. 217. not. 109.: much more infonna- 


tion is scattered over the work. 

5t Et privato Othoni et nuper ealem dicenti nota adulatio (Ta- 
cit, Hist. 1. 85.). 

58 The xiiith chapter, de Administratione Imperii, may be ex- 
plained and rectified by the Familie Byzantine of Ducange. 
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the distinction of language, religion, and manners. 
A just regard to the purity of descent, preserves 
‘the harmony of public ‘and private life; but the 
‘mixture of foreign blood is the fruitful source of 
disorder and discord. Such had ever been the 
_ opinion and practice of the sage Romans: their 
jurisprudence proscribed the marriage of a citizen 
and a stranger: in the days of freedom and virtue, 
a senator would have scorned to match his daughter 
with a king: the glory of Mark Antony was 
sullied by an Egyptian wife”; and the emperor 
Titus was compelled, by popular censure, to dis- 
miss with reluctance the reluctant Berenice”. 
This perpetual interdict was ratified by the fa- 
bulous sanction of the great Constantine. , The 
ambassadors-of the nations, more especially of the 
unbelieving nations, were solemnly admonished, 
that such strange alliances. had been condemned 
by the founder of the church and city. The ir- 
revocable law was inscribed on the altar of St. 
Sophia; and the impious prince who should stain 
the majesty of the purple was excluded from the 
civil and ecclesiastical communion of the Romans. 
If the ambassadors were instructed by any false 


59 Sequiturque nefas /Egyptia conjunx (Virgil, Aneid viii. 688.) 
Yet this Egyptian wife was the daughter of a long line of kings. 
Quid te mutavit (says Antony in a private letter to Augustus) an 
quod reginam ineo? Uxor mea est (Sueton. in August. c. 69.). 
Yet I much question (for I cannot stay to inquire), whether the 
triumvir ever dared to celebrate his marriage | either with Roman or 
Egyptian rites. 

60 Berenicem invitus invitam dimisit (Suetonius in Tito, c, 7.). 
Have L‘observed elsewhere, that this Jewish beauty was at this 
time above fifty years of age? The judicious Racine has most dis- 
creetly. supprossed both her age and her country. 
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brethren in the Byzantine history, they might 
pteduce three memorable examples of the violation 
of this imaginary law: the marriage of Leo, or 


‘ rather of his father Constantine the fourth, with 
- the daughter of the king of the Chozars, the 


The first 
exception, 


A. D. 733. 


The 


second, 


A D. 941. 


nuptials of the grand-daughter of Romanus with 


‘a Bulgarian prince, ‘and the union of Bertha of 


France or Italy with young Romanus, the son of 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus himsclf. To these ob- 


jections three answers were prepared, which solved 


‘the difficulty and established the law. I. The 


deed and the guilt of Constantine Copronymus 
were acknowledged. The Isaurian heretic, who 
sullied the baptismal font, and declared war against 
the holy images, had indeed embraced a Barbarian 
wife. . By this impious alliance he accomplished 
the measure of his crimes, and was devoted to the 


- just censure of the church and of posterity. ITI. 


Romanus could not be alleged as a legitimate em- 
peror; he was a plebeian usurper, ignorant of the 
laws, and regardless of the honour, of the mon- 
archy. His son Christopher, the father.of the 
bride, was the third in rank in the college of 
princes, at once the subject and ‘the accomplice of 
a rebellious parent. ‘Che Bulgarians were sincere 
and devout Christians; and the safety of the em- 


‘pire, with the redemption of many thousand cap- 


tives, depended on this preposterous alliance. Yet 


“no consideration could dispense from the law of 


Constantine: the clergy, the senate, and the people, 
disapproved the conduct of Romanus; and“he was 
reproached, doth i in his life and death, as the author 
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of the public disgrace. III. For the marriage of CHAR 
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his own son with the daughter of Hugo king of aw 
Ttaly, 3 a more honourable defence is contrived by hs ster 


the wise Porphyrogenitus. Constantine, the great 
and holy, esteemed the fidelity and valour of the 
Franks"; and his prophetic spirit beheld the 
vision of their future greatness. They alone were 
excepted from the general prohibition: Hugo king 
of France was the lincal descendant of Charle- 
magne: and his daughter Bertha inherited the 


prerogatives of her family and nation. The voice 


of truth and malice insensibly betrayed the fraud 
or error of the Imperial court. The patrimonial 
estate of Hugo was reduced from the monarchy 
of France to the simple county of Arles ;. though 
it was not denied, that, in the confusion of the 
times, he had usurped the sovereignty of Pro- 
vence, and invaded the kingdom of Italy. His 
father was a private noble; and if Bertha derived 
her female descent from the Carlovingian line, 
every step was polluted with illegitimacy or vice. 
The grandmother of Hugo was the famous Val- 
drada, the concubine, rather than the wife, of 


the second Lothair ; whose adultery, divorce, and 


61 Constantine was made to praise the evyevas and wepipavers, of 


the Franks, with whom he claimed a private and public alliance. 
The French writers (Isaac Casaubon in Dedicat. Polybii) are 
highly delighted with these compliments. 


62 Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Administrat. Imp. c. 26.), 


exhibits a pedigreeand life of the illustrious king Hugo (wege@hewrou 
piryos Ovyeoes.). A more.cotrect idea may be formed from the 
Criticism of Pagi, the Annals of Muratori, and the Abridgment of 
St. — A. D.. 925—946, 
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second. nuptials, had provoked against him the © 
thunders of’ the Vatican. His mether, as she was 
styled, the great Bertha, was successively the wife 
of the count of Arles and of the marquis of Tus- 
cany: France and Italy were scandalized by her 


gallantries ; and, till the age of threescore, her 


lovers, of every degree, were the zealous servants 
of her ambition. The example of maternal incon- 
tinence was copied by the king of Italy; and the 


three favourité concubines of Hugo were decorated 


with the classic names of Venus,: Juno, and Se- 
mele®; The daughter of Venus was granted to 
the solicitations of the Byzantine court: her name 
of Bertha was changed to that of Eudoxia; and 
she was wedded, or rather betrothed, to young 
Romanus, the future heir of the empire of the 
East. The consummation of this foreign alliance 
was suspended by the tender age of the two parties ; 
and, at the end of five years, the union was dis- 


Solved by the death of the virgin spouse. The 


second wife of the emperor Romanus was a maiden 
of plebeian, but, of Roman, birth: and their two 


; ~ daughters, Theophano and Anne, were given in 


‘Otho of | 
Tmany, 
A.D. 972. 


marriage to the princes of thé: earth.’ The eldest 
was’ bestowed, as the pledge of peace, on the eldest 


“gon of the great Otho, who had solicited this alli- 
ane with arms and embassies. It ang legally be 


; 63 After the mention of the three goddenses, Liutprand very 


haturally adds, et quonian non rex solus iis abutebatur, earum 
npti ex incertis patribus originem ducunt (Hist. 1 iv.'¢.'6.): for the 


marriage of the younger Bertha, see Hist. ‘L. vec. 5,5 for the in- 


continence of the elder, dulcis exercitio Hymensii, 1. ii: ¢. 15.3 for 
the virtues and vices of Hugo, I.-iii. c. 5. “Yet it mutt not be 
oe that the bishop of Cremona: was a lover scandal. 
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questioned how far a Saxon was entitled to the pri- 
‘vilege of the French nation: but every scruple was 
silenced by the fame and piety of a hero who had 
‘restored the empire of the West. After the 
death of her father-in-law and husband, Theo- 
phano governed Rome, Italy, and Germany, 
during the minority of her son, the third Otho ; 

and the Latins have praised the virtues. of an em- 


press, who sacrificed to a superior duty the remem- | 


brarice of her country™. In the nuptials of her 
sister Anne, every prejudice was lost, and. every 
consideration of dignity was superseded, by the 
stronger argument of necessity and fear. A Pa- 
gan of the North, Wolodomir, great prince of 
Russia, aspired to a daughter of the Roman pur- 
ple; and his claim was enforced by the threats 
of war, the promise. of conversion, and the offer 
of a powerful succour against a domestic rebel. A 
victim of her religion and country, the Grecian 
princess was torn from the palace of her fathers, 
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and condemned to a savage reign and an hopeless - 


exile on the banks of the Borysthenes, or in the 
neighbourhood of. the Polar circle. Yet the 
marriage of Anne was fortunate and fruitful : 


the daughter of her grandson Jeroslaus was re-.. 
commended by her Imperial descent ; and the 


64 Licet illa Imperatrix Greca sibi et aliis fuisset satis. utilis, et 
optima, &c. is the preamble of an inimical writer, apud Pagi, tom. 


iv. A.D. 989, No. 3. Her marriagé and principal actions may be. 


found in Muratori, Pagi, and St. Marc, under the proper years. 
, 6% Cedrenus, tom ii. p.699. Zonaras, tom. ii p. 221. Elmagin, 


. hi 


. Hist. Saracenica, }. il. c. 6. Nestor apud Levesque, tom. il. p. 1122. ° 


Pagi, Critica, A. D. 987, No.6.: a singular concourse‘ Welodomir * 
and Anne are ranked among the saints of the Russian church. 
-Yet we know his vices,, and are ignorant of ts hor, virtues. 


Despotie 


power. 
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_ king of France, Henry I. sought a wife on the 
; last borders of Europe and Christendom ®. © 

_ In the Byzantine palace, the emperor was the 
first slave of. the ceremonies which he imposed, of 
the rigid forms which regulated each word and” 
gesture, besieged him in the palace, and violated 


the leisure of his rural solitude. But the lives 
‘and fortunes of millions hung on his arbitrary 


will: and the firmest minds, superior to the allure- 


‘ments‘of pomp and luxury, may be seduced by 
the. more active pleasure of commanding their 


equals, The legislative and executive powers 
were centered in the person of the monarch, and 
the last remains of the authority of the senate were 


finally eradicated by Leo the philosopher”. A | 


lethargy of. servitude had benumbed the minds of 
the Greeks: in the wildest tumults of rebellion — 
they never aspired te the idea of a free constitu- 


tion ;-and the private character of the prince was 
.the only source and measure of their public hap- 
-piness.. Superstition rivetted their chains ; in the 


chureh of St. Sophia he was solemnly. crowned 
by the patriarth; at. the foot of the altar, they 


pledged. their passive and unconditional obedience 


- ® Henricus primus daxit uxorem Scythicam, Russam, filiam 
-tegis Jeroslai. - An embassy of bishops was sent into Russia, and 


the father gratanter filiam cum multis donis misit. This event 
happened in the year 1051. See the passages of the original chro- 


“riieles in ‘Bouquet’s Historians of France, (tom. xi. p. 29. 159. 161. 
819% $64. 461. Voltaire might wonder at. this alliance ; but he 


should net have owned his i ignorance of the country, religion, &c. 


of Jeroilgus—a name so conspicnous it the Russian arinals. ° 

- A “Spnstitution of Leo the Philosopher (laxvili.) ne senatus- 
“consult amnplius fant, speake the limgtage of naked despotism, 
ef 0d 6 juowapyon ngales try Tovler exqatey Bioeniy, rau auger eae paleo 
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to his government and family. On his side he 
engaged to abstain as much as possible from the 
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capital’ punishments of death and mutilation ; his Corona- 


‘orthodox creed was subscribed with his own hand, 
and he promised to obey the decrees of the seven 
synods, and the canons of the holy church®. 
But the assurance of mercy was loose and indefi- 
nite: he swore, not to his people, but to an in- 
visible judge, and except in the inexpiable guilt 
of heresy, the ministers of heaven were always 


‘tion oath. 


prepared to preach the indefeasible right, and to. 


absolve the venial transgressions, of their sove- 
reign. The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves 
the subjects of the civil magistrate : at the nod of 
a tyrant the bishops were created, or transferred, 
or deposed, or punished with an ignominious 
death: whatever might be their wealth or influ- 
ence, they could never suceced like the Latin cler- 
gy in the establishment of an independent republic ; 
and the patriarch of Constantinople condemned, 
what he secretly envied, the temporal greatness of 
his Roman brother. Yet the exercise of bound- 
less despotism is happily checked by the laws 
of nature and necessity. In proportion to his 


wisdom and virtue, the master of an empire is — 


confined to the path of: his sacred and laborious 
duty. In proportion to his vice and folly, he 
drops the sceptre too weighty for his hands; and 
the motions of the royal image are ruled by the 


68 Codinus (de Officiis, c. xvii. p. 120, 121.) gives an idea of this 
oath. so strong to the church wisos wes yrqotos Sovror Ka: vlos THs dys 
| “exndnegs, 80 weak to the people «a — govey Kas expelngvar pow 
potncen seset ah ad _ 


oe 


' as ; 
% ate (OE apa Se 
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im perceptible thread. of some minister or favour rs 
who undertakes for his private interest. to exercise 
the task of the public oppression. In sonfe fatal 
moment, the most absolute monarch may dread the 
reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves; ‘and ex- 
perience has proved, that whatever'is gained in the 
extent, is lost in the safety and solidity, of regal 
power. 

~ Whatever titles a despot may assume, Gist: 


* ever claims he may assert, it is on the sword that 


he-must ultimately depend to guard him against 


: Bis foreign and domestic enemies. From the 
age of Charlemagne to that of the Crusades, the 
-world (for. I overlook the remote monarchy of 


China) was occupied and disputed by the three 
great, empires or nations of the Greeks, the Sara- 
cens, and the Franks. Their military strength 
may be ascertained by a comparison of their cou- 


rage, their arts and riches, and their obedience 


to a supreme head, who might call into action 
all the energies of the state. The Greeks, far 
inferior to their rivals in the first, were supe- 
rior to the Franks, and at least equal to the Sara- 
cens, in the second and- —_ of these warlike 
qualifications. 

The wealth of the indie pili en to pur- 


_ chase the service of the poorer nations, and to 


maintain a naval power for the protection of their 


~goasts and the annoyance of their eniemies®. A 


somiberce of mutual benefit exchanged the gold of 


 & if ea mes to the threats of ‘Nicephorus ta the ambassador of.- 
Otho, Nex: est in mari domino tuo classium numerus.' Navigan- 
tininn fortitudo mihi soli ineat® qui eum classibusaggrediar, bello ma- 
fitimas .ejus civitates demotiars :eG:que fluminibus sunt vicina 
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Constantinople for the blood of the Sclavonians CH AP. 
and Turks, the Bulgarians and Russians: their 


valour contributed to the victories of Nicephorus 
‘and Zimisces; and if an hostile people pressed. too 
closely on the frontier, they were recalled to the 
defence of their country, and the desire of peace, by 
the well-managed attack of a more distant tribe”. 
The command of the Mediterranean, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the columns of Hercules, 
‘was always claimed, and often possessed, by the 
successors of Constantine. Their capital was filled 
with naval stores and dexterous artificers: the 
situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deep 
. gulfs, and numerous islands, accustomed their sub- 
jects to the exercise of navigation; and the trade 
of Venice and Amalfi supplied a nursery of seamen 
to the Imperial fleet”. Since the time of the 
Peloponnesian and Punic wars, the sphere of 
action had not been enlarged ; and the science of 
naval architecture appears to have declined. The 
art of constructing those stupendous machines 
which displayed three, or six, or ten, ranges of 
oars, rising above, or falling behind, each other, 


redigam in favillam. (Liutprand in Legat. ad Nicephorum 
Phocam, in Muratori Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. 
p-481.). He observes in another place, qui cxteris prestant 
Venetici sunt et Amalphitani. 

70 Nec ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qua ortus est 
pauper et pellicea Saxonia: pecunia qua pollemus omnes nationes 
super eum invitabimus : et quasi Keramicum confringemus (Liut- 
prand i in Legat. p. 487.). The two books, de administrando Im- 
- perio, perpetually inculcate the same policy. ~ 

71 The xixth chapter of the Tactics of Leo (Meurs. Opera, 
tom. vj. p. 825—848.), which is given more correct from a mianu- 
"Script: of Gudius, by the laborious Fabricius (Bibliot. Gracc. tom. vi. 
p- 972-—-379.}, relates to the Naumachia or naval war.’ 
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- CHAP, was unknown to the. ship-bwilders of Constanti- 

Ll , Rople, -as well as to the mechanicians of modern 
days”. The Dromones", or light gallies of the 
Byzantine empire were content with two tier of 
oars; each tier .was composed of five-and-twenty 
benches; and’ two rowers were seated on each 
bench, who pilyed their oars.on either side of the 
vessel. ‘T'o these we must add the captain or cen- 
turion, who, in time of action, stood erect with his 
aymour-bearer on the poop, two steersmen at the 
helm, and two officers at the prow, the ‘one to 
manage the anchor, the other to point and play 
against the enemy the tube of liquid fire. The 
whole crew, as. in the infancy of the art, performed 
the double service of mariners and soldiers; they 
were provided with defensive and offensive arms,. 
with bows and arrows, which they used from the 
upper deck, with long pikes, which they pushed 
through the port-holes of the lower tier. Some- 
times indeed the ships of war were of a larger and — 
more solid construction; and the labours of combat 
and navigation were more regularly divided between 
seventy soldiers and two hundred and thirty ma- 
riners. But for the most part they were of the 
light and manageable size; and as the cape of 


72 Even of fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, in the navy of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. These were for real use: the forty rows of Ptolemy 
Philadeiphus were applied to a floating palace, whose tonnage, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot (Tables of ancient Coins, &c. p- 231— 
236.), is compared as 44 to one, with an English 100. gun ship. 

73. The Dromones of Leo, &c. are 80 clearly deseribed with two 
tier of oars, that I must censure the: version of Meursius. and Fa- 
bricius, who pervert the sense by a blind attachment to the classic 

appellation of Triremes. The Byzantine historians are.- serietimes 
guilty of the same inaccuracy. | 
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Malea in Péoponnesus was stil clothed with its CHAP. 


ancient terrors, an Imperial fleet was transported 
five miles over land across the Isthmus of Corinth”. 
The principles of maritime tacties had not under- 
gone any change since the time of Thucydides : a 
squadron of gallies still advanced in a crescent, 

charged to the front, and strove to impel their 
sharp beaks against the feeble sides of their anta- 
gonists. A machine for casting stones and, darts 
was built of strong timbers in the midst of the 
deck ; and the operation of | bearding: was effected 
by a crane that hoigted baskets of armed: men. 
The language of signals, so clear and copious in 
the naval grammar of the moderns, was imperfectly 
_ expressed by the various positions and colours of a 
commanding flag.. In the darkness of the night the 
same orders to chase, to attack, to halt, to retreat, 
to break, to form, were conveyed by the lights of 
the leading galley. By land, the fire-signals were 
repeated from one mountain to another; a chain of 
eight stations commanded a space of five hundred 
miles; and Constantinople in a few hours was ap- 
prized. of the hostile motions of the Saracens of 
Tarsus”. Some estimate may be formed of the 


7 Constantin. Porphyrogen. in Vit. Basil. c. Ixi. p. 185. He 
calmly praises the stratagem as a Revdqy owerny xa copny; but the 


sailing round Peloponnesus is described by his terrified fancy as a 


circumnavigation of a thousand miles. . 

75 The continuator of Theophanes (1. iy. p. 122, 123.) names the 
successive stations, the castle of Lulum near Tarsus, mount Argzus, 
Isamus, Aigilus, the hill of Mamas, Cyrisus, Mocilus, the hill of 
Auxentius, the sun-dial of the Pharus of the great palace. He af- 


firms, that the news were transmitted ey axape, in an indivisible ~ 


moment of time. Miserable amplification, which, by saying too 
much, says nothing. How much more forcible and instructive 
would have been the definition of three, or six, or twelve hours? 
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power of the Greek emperors, by thé curious and 
minute detail of the armament which was prepared 


for the reduction of Crete. A fleet ‘of one 


hundred and twelve gallies, and seventy-five vessels 
of the Pamphylian style, was equipped in the 
capital, the islands of the Aigean sea, and the sea- 
ports of Asia; Macedonia, and Greece. It carried 
thirty-four thousand mariners, seven thousand 


three hundred and forty soldiers, seven hundred 


Russians, and five thousand and eighty-seven 
Mardaites, whose fathers‘ had been transplanted 
from the mountains of Libanus. Their pay, 
most probably of a month, was computed at thirty- 
four centenaries of gold, about one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand pounds sterling. Our fancy 
is bewildered by the endless ’ recapitulation of 
arms aad engines, of clothes and linen, of bread 
for the men and forage for the horses, and of 
stores and utensils of every description, inade- 


quate to the conquest of a petty island, but 


_ Tactics 


and cha- 


~ yacter of 


the Greeks 


amply sufficient for the establishment of a  flowriah- 


‘ing colony”. 


The invention of the Greek fire aid not, like 
that of gunpowder, produce a total revolution in 
the..art of war. -To these liquid combustibles 
the city and empire of Constantine owed their 
deliverance; and they were employed in sieges 


- 16 See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 1. it. 


c 44. P. 176—~192. A critical reader will discern some inconsis- 
_tendies-in different parts of this account; but they aré not more 
_ obscure or more’ stubborn than the establishment and effectives, 


the present and fit for duty, the rank andfilé and the private, of a 
modem return, which retain in proper hands the knowledge of 
these profitable mysteries,. 
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and sea-fights with terrible effect. But they. were CHAP. 
either‘less improved, or less susceptible of improve- aw 


ment: ‘the engines of antiquity, the catapulte, 


baliste, and battering-rams, were still of most fre- 


quent and powerful use in the attack and defence 
of fortifications; nor was the decision of battles re- 
duced to the quick and heavy fire of a line of in- 
fautry, whom it were fruitless to protect with 
armour against a similar fire of their enemies. 
Steel and iron were still the common instruments 
of destruction and safety; and the helmets, cui- 
rasses, and shields, of the tenth century did not, 

either in form or substance, essentially differ from 
those which had. covered the companions of Alex- 
ander or Achilles”. But, instead of accustoming 
the modern Greeks, like the legionarics of old, to 
the constant and easy use of this salutarygweight, 

their armour’ was laid aside in light chariots, 

which follow the march, till, on the approach of 


an enemy, they resumed with haste and reluctance 


the unusual encumbrance. Their offensive wea- 
pons consisted of swords, battle-axes, and spears ; 
but the Macedonian pike was shortened a fourth of 
its length, and reduced to the more convenient 
measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness 
of the Scythian and Arabian arrows had been 
severely felt; and the emperors lament the decay 
’ of archery as a cause of the public misfortunes, 
and recommend, as an advice, and a command, 
that. the military youth, till the age of forty, should 


7? See the -fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, wegt rcv, wege 
dxAicees, and wegs yuuvaias, in the Tactics of Leo, with the corre- 
|” sponding passages in those of Constantine. — 
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Sas assiduously practiie ‘the exercise of the bow™ 
pw! The bands, or regiments, were usually three hun- 


. position, in two lines and a reserv 


dred strong; and, as a medium between ‘the ex- 
tremes of four and sixteen, the foot-soldiers of. 
Leo and Constantine were formed eight deep; 
but the cavalry charged in four ranke,. from the 
reasonable consideration, that the weight of the 
front could not be increased by any pressure of the 


hindmost horses. If the ranks of the infantry or 


cavalry were sometimes doubled, this cautious 
array betrayed a secret distrust of the courage of 
the troops, whose numbers might swell the ap- 
pearance of the line, but of whom only a chosen 
band would dare to encounter the spears and 
swords of the Barbarians. The order of battle 
must have varied according to the ground, the ob- 
ject, agg the adversary; but their ‘ordinary dis-' 
e, presented a 
succession of hopes and resources nist agreeable 
to the temper as well as the judgment of the 


~ Greeks”. In case of a repulse, the first line fell 


baek into the intervals of the second ; and the re- 
serve, ‘breaking into two divisions, wheeled round 
the flanks to improve the victory or cover the re- 
treat. Whatever authority eould enact was ‘ac- 
complished, at least in theory, by the camps and 


- They observe ‘rms yag rofeas waviehas apednaions 2... O TOS 


“Pwudiois Ta wokAn voy cmbe odcApuala yeverOa: (Leo, Tactic. p- 581. 
Constantin. p. 1216.). Yet such were not the maxims of the 
Greckgand. Romans, who despised the loose: and Loran maaals 


‘of archery. 


() Compare the passages of the Tactics, p. 669. and 781; and the 


oxiith with theryiiith chapter. 
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marches, the exercises and evolutions, the edicts 
and books, of the Byzantine monarch®. What- 
ever art could produce from the forge, the loom, 
or the laboratory, was abundantly supplied by the 
riches of the prince, and the industry of his nume- 
rous workmen. But neither authority nor art 
could frame the most important machine, the 
soldier himself; and if the ceremonies of Constan- 
tine always suppose the safe and triumphal return 
of the emperor”, his ¢actics seldom soar above the 
means of escaping a defeat, and procrastinating the 
war”. Notwithstanding some transient success, 
the Greeks were sunk in their own estecm and 
that of their neighbours.. A cold hand and a 
loquacious tongue was the vulgar description of 
the nation: the author of the tactics was besieged 
in his capital; and-the last of the Barbarians, 
who trembled at the name of the Saracens, or 
Franks, cou¥l proudly exhibit the medals of gold 
and silver which they had extorted from the feeble 


80 In the preface to his Tactics, Leo very freely deplores the loss 
of discipline and the calamities of the times, and repeats, without 
scruple (Proem. p- 537.), the reproaches of ayeAcia, alatia, ayupvaria 
Bera, &e. nor does it appear that the same censures were less 
deserved in the next generation by the disciples of Constantine. 


81 See in the Ceremonial (1. ii. c. 19. p. 353.) the form of the 
emperor's trampling on the necks of the captive Saracens, while 
the singers chanted “ thou hast made my enemies my footstool !” 
and the people shouted forty times the kyrie eleison. 


8 Leo observes (Tactic. p. 668.) that a fair open battle against any 
nation whatsoever is.emuapades and exuw8uvoy ; the words are strong, 
and the remark is true; yet if such had been ‘the opinion of the old 
Romana, Leo had never —— on the shores of the Thracian 


Bosphorus. 
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sovereign of Constantinople. What spirit their 
government and’ character denied, might’ have 
been inspired in sotne degree by the influence of 
religion; but the religion of the Greeks could only 
teach them to suffer and to yield. ‘The emperor 
Nicephorus, who restored for a moment the disci- 
pline and glory of the Roman name, was desirous 
of bestowing the honours of martyrdom on the. 
Christians who lost their lives in an holy war 
against the infidels. But this political law was 
defeated by the opposition of the patriarch, the 
bishops, and the principal senators: and they 
strenuously urged the canons of St. Basil, that all 
who were polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier, 
should be separated, during three years, from the 
communion of the faithful”  . | 

These scruples of the Greeks. have been com- 
pared with the tears of the primitive Moslems 
when they were held back from battle; and this 
contrast of base superstition and high-spirited en- 
thusiasm, unfolds to a philosophic eye the his- 
tory of the rival nations. The subjects of the 
last caliphs“ had undoubtedly degenerated from 
the zeal and faith of the companions of the pro- 
phet. Yet their martial creed ‘still represented 


#3 Zonaras (tom. ji. 1. xvi. p. 202, 203.) and Cedrenus (Compend. 
p. 668.) who relate the design of N icephorus, most unfortunately 
apply the epithet of yervaues to the opposition of the patriarch. 

The xviith chapter of the tactics of the different nations, is 
the most historical and useful of the whole collection of Leo. The 
manners and arms of the Saracens (Tactic. p. 809--817. and a 
fragment from the Medicean MS. in the preface of the vith volume 
of Meursius) the Roman emperor was too frequently called upon 


to study. 
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the Deity as ‘the author of war ® : the vital . 
: though latent spark of fanaticism still glowed: i in 
the heart of their religion, and among the Sara- 
‘cens who dwelt on the Christian borders, it. was 
frequently rekindled to a lively and active flame. 
Their regular force was formed of the valiant. 
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slaves who had been educated to guard the person. . 


2 and accompany the standard of their lord: but 
*“the Musulman people of Syria and Cilicia, of 
Africa and Spain, was awakened by the trumpet 


which proclaimed an holy war against the = . 


The rich were ambitious of death or victo 
the cause of God; the poor were allured by ‘the 
hopes of plunder; and the old, the infirm, and 
the women, assumed their share of meritorious 
service by sending their substitutés, with arms 
and horses, into the field. These offensive and 
defensive arms were similar in strength and tem- 
per to those of the Romans, whom they far ex- 
celled, in the management ‘of the horse and the 
bow: the massy silver of their belts, their bridles, 
and their swords,. displayed the magnificence of a 
prosperous nation, and. except some black archers 
of the South, the Arabs disdained . the. naked 


bravery of their ancestors. -Jnstead of waggons, 


they were attended’ by a long train of camels, 


mules, and asses; the multitude éf these animals, | 


wliom they’ bedecked , with “flags and. streamers, 


appeared to swell the pomp -and. magnitude of - 
their. host ied the horses * the enemy were ~ 


85 wish de ati eaxou wo eye Toy ees “gor Snorbevias, reo aahaiais 
Xxeugey. Aeyouet Oy, Geov tov SaskogmiZovla ev Ta Tous WOAEKOUS Rerovia, 
Leon: Tactic. p.: 809. 
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CHAP. .often disordered by the uneeuth figure and odious 
renee smell of the camels of the East. Invincible by 
their patience of thirst and heat, their. spirits 
were frozen by a winter's cold, and tlie con- 
sciousness of their propensity to sleep exacted the 
most rigorous precautions’ against the surprises 
ofthe night. Their order of battle was a long- 
‘square of two deep and solid lines; the first of 
archers, the second of cavalry. In their engage- 
“ments by sea and land, they sustained with patient 
firmness the fury of the attack, and seldom ad- 
vanced to the charge till they could discern and 

_ oppress the lassitude of their foes. But if they 
were repulsed and broken, .they knew not how to 
"rally or renew the combat; and their dismay was 
heightened by the superstitious. prejudice, that 
God had declared himself on the side of their 
enemies. The decline and fall of the caliphs 
countenanced this fearful opinion; nor were there 
wanting, among the Mahometans and Christians, 
some obscure, prophecies ® which: prognosticated 
their alternate defeats. The unity of the Arabian 
empire was dissolved, but the independent frag- 
ments were equal to populous and powerful king- 
doms ; and in their naval and military arma- 
ments, an emir of Aleppe or Tunis might com- 
mand no despicable fund of skill and industry and 

. treasure. in their transactions of peace and war 


2 Liutprand (p. 484, 485.) relates and interprets the oracles of 
the Greeks and Saracens, in which, after’.the ‘fashion of pro- 
phecy, the past is clear and historical, the fature is dark, senigma- 
tical, and erroneous. From this boundary of light and shade an 


impartial critic ‘May commonly determine the date of the pompor 
_ tion. 
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with the Saracens, the princes of Constantinople 
too often felt that these Barbarians had nothing 
barbarous in their discipline; and that if they 
were destitute of original genius, they had been 
endowed with a quick spirit of curiosity and_imi- 
tation. - The model was.indeed more perfect than 


~ the copy: their ships, and engines, and_ fortifica-. 


 ! tions, were of a less skilful construction Mind they 
confess, without shame, that the same God who 
has given a tongue to the Arabians, had more 
nicely fashioned the hands of the Chinese, and the 
heads of the Greeks”. 

' A name’ of sorje German tribes between the 
Rhine. and the Weser had' spread its victorious 
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influence over the greatest part of Gaul, Ger- _ 


many, and Italy; and the common appellation of 
Franxs™ was applied by the Greeks and Aro- 


bians to the Christians of the Latin church, the | 


nations of the West, who stretched: beyond their 
knowledge to. the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 


The vast body'had been inspired and united by © 


the soul of Charlemagne ; but the division and 
degeneracy of his: race soon annihilated the Im- 
perial power, which would have rivalled the Cex. 


- sars.of Byzantium, end reveniged the indignities 


« 8Y The sense of this distinction is expressed by Abulpharagius 
(Dynast. p. 8. 62. 101,), but I cannot recollect the passage in which 
it is conveyed by this lively apophthegm. 

e8 Ex Francis, quo nomine tam Latinoy:- quam Teutones com- 


prehendit, ludum habuit (Lintprand in Legat. ad Imp. Nicepho- . - 
rum, p. 483, 484.). This ‘extension of the namie maybe confirmed . 


from, Copistthtine (de-aglwinistrando Lmperio, 1. ji. c. 27, 88.) and 


Eutyching (Appel: tom. £ pr 68, 66.), who both lived before the 
Crusades; The teatirnonies of Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 69.) and | 


Abulfeda (Profat. ad Geogriph.) are more recent. | 


j 
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of the Christian name. The enemies no longer’ 


‘feared, nor could the subjects any longer ‘trust, 
‘the application of a public revenue, the labours of 
trade and manufactures in the military service, 
the ‘mutual aid of.provinces and armies, and the 
naval squadrons which were regularly stationed 
from the gnouth of the Elbe-to that of the Tyber. 


-. In the béfiining of the tenth century, the family | 


qf Charlemagne had almost disappeared; his mo- 
narchy was broken into many hostile and inde- 
pendent states ; the regal title was assumed by the 


‘most ambitious chiefs; their revolt was imitated 


in a long subordipation. of anarchy and discord, 
and the-nobles of every province ‘disobeyed their 


' sovereign, oppressed their vassals, ‘and: exercised 


perpetual hostilities against their equals and neigh- — 
bours. Their private wars, which overturned the 
fabric of government, foinented the martial spirit 
of the nation.’ In the system of modern Europe, 
the power of the sword is possessed, atleast in 
fact, by five or six mighty potentates ; their ope- 
rations are conducted an-a distant frontier, by 
an order of ‘then who devote their lives. to the 
study and practice of the military.art: the rest of 
the country and community enjoys in the midst 
of war the tranquillity of "peace, and is only*niade | 
sensible of the change’by the aggravation or’ de- 
cregse of the public taxes,’ In the disorders of the 
.tenth and eleventh ‘centuries, every peasant was a 
soldier, and every -village a fortification ; each 
wood or valley was a scene of murder and rapine ; 
and. the lords .of each castle were, comipelled to 
assume the character of princes and - watriors. 
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“To their own courage and policy, they: boldly cuar. | 
“trusted for the safety of their family, the protec- Sat 
tion of their lands, and thé revenge of their inju- 
ries; and, like the conquerors of a larger size, they. 
were too apt to transgress the privilege of defen- 
sive:war. The powers of the mind and body were 
hardened by the presence of danger and necessity 
of resolution: ‘the same spirit refused to desert 
a friend and to forgive an enemy; and, instead of - 
sleeping’ under the guardian care of. the magis- 
trate, they proudly disdained the authority of the 
laws. ‘In the days of feudal-anarchy, the instru- 
ments of agriculture and art were converted into 
the weapons of bloodshed ; the peaceful occupations 
of civil and ecclesiastical society were abolished or 
corrupted; and the bishop ‘who exchanged his 
mitre for an helmet, was more forcibly urged by 
the manners of the times than by the obligation of 
histenure™. «0 22g tw . | 
‘The love of freedom and of arms. was felt, with Their ch:- 
conscious pride; by the Franks themselves, and is acts... 
observed by. the Greeks, .with some degree of 
amazement and terror, “ The Friftks,” says, the 
emperor Constantine, “ are bold’ and valiant to the 
“vege of temerity; and their doubtless eprti 
«supported by the contempt of danger and death. 
- € In the field and. in chose onset; they press to the 
89 On this subject of ‘ecclesiastical and beneficiary discipline, 
Father Thomassitt (tom. tii: 1. i. ¢, 40: 46,46, 47.) may be usefully” 
> consulted. A. general law. of. Charlemagne exempted the bisheps : 


from personal service; but the oppatite practice, which prevailed, 
fom gah to Gi xh century, it eopntenanced by the example 
r MEE taints and doctor#!’ . .. Mou justify your cowardice: by, 


i ceakt ni; “inys Rutherius of Verona; the canons likewise. 
ei to whore, and yeb—— *’ " 
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© Sont, and rush. headlong against the enewty, 
- without deigning'to compute either his numbers 
“ or their own. ‘Their -ranks ate formed. by the 


“ firm connections of consanguinity and friendship; 


“and their martial deeds are prompted by the - 
«desire of saving or revenging their dearest com- 

“panions. In their eyes, a retreat is a shameful 
“ flight ; and flight is indelible infamy”.” A na 


tion endowed with such‘high and intrepid. spirit, 
"must have been secure of victory, if these advan . 


_ tages had not been counterbalanced by many 


weighty defeets. The decay of their naval power 


left the Greeks and-Saracens iti possession of the 


eea, for every purpose of atoyance and supply. In — 
the.age which preceded the institution of knight 
hood, the Franks were rude and unskilful in the 
service of cavalry”; and in all perilous emergencies, 
their warriors were so, conscious of their ignorance, 
that they chose to dismount from: their horsés and 
fight on foot. Unpractised in the use of pikes, or 
of missile weapons, they were encumbered by the 
length of their swords, ‘the. weight. of their armour, 
the magnitudaef their shields, and, if I. may repeat 
the satire of the meagre. Greeks, ‘by theit unwieldy 
intemperance, . Their independent spirit disdained 
the yoke of subordination, and abandoned the: stat ; 


, tn the ‘wvligh chapter of his Tactics, the exaperce Les i | 


fairly. stated: the tailitary vices and virtues of the’ Franks (whom 
—— ridiquicusly trantlatés by Galli) ‘atid the Lombards, or 


a. Seo Hiewise the xxvith: — of Muraton de 


oy 
: far 


AR ew 
< 


i aaa ve 
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1st 


dard of their chief, if hie attempted to keep the field ‘CHAP, 


‘ beyond the term of their stipulation or service. On 
‘all sides they were open to the snates of an enemy, 


Jess brave, but more artful, than themselves.. They: 


might be bribed, for the Barbarians were venal ; or 
surprised in the night, fot they neglected the pre- 
cautions of 2 close encampment or. Vigilant. centi- 
nels. The fatigues of a suramer’s campaign ex- 
hausted thetr strength and patience, and they sunk 
in despair. if.their voracious appetite was, disap. 
pointed of a plentiful supply of wine and of ‘food. 
This general character of the Franks was marked 
- with some national and local shades, which I should 
ascribe to accident, “tather than to climate, but 
which were visible both to natives and to foreigners. 


An ambasiader of the great Othe declared, in the 
palace: of ‘Constantinople, that the Saxons could 


dispute with swords better than With j pens, and that 
they preferred inevitable death to the dishotour of 
turping their backs to an enemy”, It was the 


" glory of the robles of France, that, in their humble . 
dwellings, war and. raping: were the only pleasure, - 
‘the sole occupation, of their lives. ‘They affected to. 
deride the palaces, the bangivete, thd polished man- _ 
- Thera,’ of: the Italians, who, in thie estimate-of the: 
"Greeks: themselves, had degenerated from. the» | 


Hheegy, and valonr of the ancient Lombards”. 


ge tn Saxonia cette 6 scio: oh. , decestiah ends pugniare wan: s | 
calamis, ét prius thortem: obire apa hontibus terga dare (Liut-.., - 


prand, Jp. 482.); 


93 sparyoi our herbs hover Wreibiequas arog ohAoy roi, oe 
GAN’ okt Aarpteghon co apace pe comulns ‘agelas viv amederer: s 
- Leoni "Tactiday‘o: 18. p08, ‘The emperor Leo died A.D. gli’ 
. inirical poet,  which-ends’ itt 916, ead appears to have! hace . 


12 | THE DECLINE:AND FALL 
- gHAP..° By the well-known edict of Caracalla, his sub- 
\ LIL jects, from Britain to Egypt, were entitled to the 
- Oblivion name and privileges of. Romans, and their national: 
of the: | : ; Le 6 gee 8 car . 
Latin lan. Sovereign might fix his occasional or permanent re- 
guage = sideface in any province of their common country: 
: In the division of the East and Weet, an ideal 
‘unity was scrupulously preserved, and in their titles, 
laws, and statutes, : the successors of Arcadius.and 
Honorius'announced themselves as the inseparable 
‘colleagues of the same office, as the joint sovereigns 
‘of the Roman world and city, which were bounded 
by the same limits, After, the fall of the Western 
monarchy, the majesty of the purple resided solely 
in the princes of Constan inople ; and ‘of these, 
‘Justinian was. the first, who, after a divorce of 
sixty ‘years,.. regained the dominion of ancient 
Rome, and asserted, by the right of conquest, the 
august title of Emperor of the Romans™. A 
motive of vanity or discontent solicited one of his 


sgomposed in 940, -by:a pative of Venetia,. discriminates in these * 
‘ verses. the manners of Jtaly and France : 
‘ Pectora (Ubertus ait) duris prestenditisarmis, © 


© Itai, Potius vobis sacra pocula ordi; 
Seopipé et'stomgchum nitidis laxate saginis 
..Elataaqite domes vutilo fulcire metallo. bee a 
 Nopeadeni Gallos similis vel cara-remordety®.. 
> Viektas quibys est studium devinoete terras 7, 


Sy WH © A ges) SES 


(aagoym. Carmen Panegyricum de Laudibas Berengarii Augusti, — 
[:3iin' Muratort Script. Rerum: Ttaliey tom ii, pare i. p. 393). ~ 
~ oesustinia, -sayt the historian Agathisw (x. R157.) pele 


a 


Paseisi asfedgalp onausth nes-eeperypualty, Wet the specifi¢; title of Em- 
‘parce of the Romitns was.not tied tv Coustattinople,. til it had 
Been claimd by the Brenot and Gebtien epaperom of obf Rome. ; 
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successors, Constans ‘the second, to abandon: the 


‘Thracian Bosphorus, ‘and td restoré the pristine 
‘honours of the Tyber : ‘an extravagant project (ex- 
“clairng‘the malicious Byzantine), as if’ he had de- 
“spoiled ‘a beautiful and blooming ‘virgin, to-enrich, 
‘or rather to expose, the deforpiity of a wrinkled and 


decrepit matron”. But the. sword of the Lom- 


bards opposed: his’ settlement in Italy : he entered 
Rome, not asa conqueror,” but as a fugitive, and, 
after a’visit of twelve days, he piJlaged, and for 
ever deserted, the ancient capital of the world m. 
- ‘The final revolt and separation of Italy was accom- 
plished about, two centuries after the conquests of 
Justinian, and from his reign we may date the 
gradual oblivion of the Latin tongue, That legis- 
lator had composed his Institutes, his Code, and 
_ his Pandects, in a language which-he celebrates as 
the proper and public style of the- Roman govern- 
ment, the consecrated idiom of the palace and 
senate of Constantinople, of the camps, and tri- 
” bunals of the East”. . But this foreign dialect was 
8 Co stantine Manasses reprobates this design in his barbarous 
Sees ee ee a | 
“lb. woduy Tay pardeny eafonoopnoas Sede, 

Ka ray agxny xapiracdas Tprmepmehig ‘Pery, . 

_ is ‘alis a€gosodusoy aroKorpyrE wULAM,: 
Heap ina piper de wiper f5” 


and jt ws confirmed by Theophanes, Zonaras, Cadréenns, and the His- 


tora Miseella: voluit in urbe Romam Impertuin transferre (I. xix. 


p- 157. in tom. i: pars i, of the Seriptores Rer. Ital. of Muratori). 
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96 Paul. Diacon. 1. v. c. 11. p- 480.: Anastasius in Vitis Pon-" 


tificum, ‘in Muratori’s Collection, tomy iii: parsi.p-141. ©. | 2. 


& Consult the preface.of Dacange (ad Gloss. Gree. medii BBvi}, 


_and the Novels. of Justinian (vi. Ixvi.). The Greek language.wae | 


: xopeg, the Jatin. was .wargeet: tom himself, xupialalos to, the wolsfucs 


Sp She exetenn of gayernment, 


38 : 
~ CHAP.- whknown to the people ‘aid soldiers of the Asistic 


“ 
' 
wt 
a 
vk 


este provinces, it. was imperfectly anderstood by the 
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greater part of the interpreters of the laws and the 
ministers of the state. After a short conflict, nalé : 
ture and habit prevailed over the obsolete: énstitins 
tions of. human power : for the general benefit of 
his subjects, ' Justinian promulgated his: novels in 


the two languages: the several parts of ‘his volutiii- 
‘Hews jurisprudence were successively translated *: 
‘the original: wag forgotten, the version was studied, 


and the Greek, ‘whose intrinsic ynerit deserved 
indeed the preference; obtained s legal, as well as 
popular, eatablichment in the Byzantine monar¢hy, 


. — birth and, residence. of succeeding princes es- 


them. from the Roman idiom : Tiberius 


- the Arabs”, and Maurice by the Italians ™, 


are :atingnshe 88, the - of me Grecia Cee, 


“98 Seta ec Alona tabs fat ppacts , es emt Tovs voKoUs ‘Tous 
ouvare: Taviny 2 Suvauevoys. andayige (Matth. Blastares,, Hist. Si uris, 
ape | Hibric. Bibhiot. Gres, tomait p. 369.) The Code'and Pasi- 

deets {ihe latter: j Thaleheue) wéte translated:in the time of Jus 


‘rtiniaa (p. 358, 366.). , Theophilus, one of the original triumvirs, has 
" deft'an elogant,: ‘dhotigh diffuse, paraphrase of the Inétitutes. On the 


other. hand,. Julian, antecessor. of. ‘Constantinople {A. D. 570.), 
exx Novellas ‘Grecas eleganti Latinitate dondavit (Heinectins, Hist 
J. 12. Pp 96.) £ ot the ‘ade of Italy and Afton 3 Mey 
} dig th ih Dyes 0 ties or 
mans, the ssa thie Greeks, theixth to the Arabs © . Atempore 
“Avgusti Cartafis ‘domes inporatet Tiberius Cazsar spatid, titoiter ati- 
‘potam 600 faarunt. saperatoresC..P, Patvioli, et proveitiue. pute ¢x- 
efcitds Romshi : extte- quod, sopsiliaii scribe et populus, omnes 
pei igerant : deinde fegnum etiam Grecanicam faotumh éet (p. 90, 
werk 2oneck). The Chaistian and ecoleciastical stadies. of Abulphs- 
aging give him’ some advantage over the miaee igporasit Maslow.’ 
ve Sih smo Grepotiim a ee ance ory 
1 Disooee ‘Av iikegy 58, pats, Ye 
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ag the founders of Hew dynasty aad empire: the CHAP. 
silent Yevolution: was. accomplished before the death re 
Of Hraclius ; ad the ruins of ‘the Latin’ ‘Speech 

were. darkly preserved in the terms of jurispru- 
“@ende and the acclamations ‘of the palace. After 

"the restoration of the Western empire by Charle- .. 

_ ‘Magne and. the Otho: the names of Franks and 
- Latins acquired an equal signification and extent; 

and these haughty Barbarians asserted, with some 
justice, their superior claim: to the language and 
dominion of Romé. They insulted the aliens of 

' the East who had renounced the dress and idiom 
~ of Romans; and their reasonable practice will jus- 
tify the frequent: appellation of Greeks", But !hereek 


emperors 


this contemptuous appellation was indignantly and their 


subjects 


ejected by the prince and people to whom it was. jain and 
applied. Whastsoever changes had been intro- ssert the 


name of 


~ duced by the lapse of ages, they alleged s lineal Romans. 
and unbroken succession from Augustus and Con- . 
stantine ; and, in the lowest period. of degeneracy 

and decay, the name of Romans adhered to the 

‘at fragments of the empire of Constantinople 


jon Quis Lingus, mores, “vestesquie ‘auathitia, putavit Sanctissix 
mus Papa (an audacious itony), ite. vos (vobis) displicere Rotia- 
Horm 2 nomen... His nunciés, rogabant N icephorum Iniperitorete? 
Gracorum, ut-cum Othone Tnipeaiain Bigs” oo 
biceret ; CLictpeand i in Legutione, p. 486.) 3 


"stl By Latcious Chuesicondyles, ihe’ cei ‘the: ist tiege a 
Constantinople, the secount ix tha stated Ch i i. pe Bie: mine 
shee’ ttantplanted his Latine of leidyto'a Greek city pfThimce: they 
aloptad the language and manners of the natives; whe were eon- 
founded with’ them under the nasrie ‘of Romans. The -kings of 
Constanitinepls, says the Kistotian, om ro epas avrovs seprorestas “Pa- 
a aaa oreuahew, b aeaialana all 

an; 


* 4 
‘|, i 
4 ota 
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z” EID. 
Period ¢ ‘ 


" ignorarice. 


“| | SPHE DECLINE “AND? FALE® 
i WWhile'the government Gf;the. East was trant- 


L aeted in“Latin, the Greek was-the language of 


“literature and philosophy ; nor could the masters | 
of this rich and perfect idiom be tempted. fo enivy” 
the borrowed learning and imitative taste of thet 
Romin disciples. “After the’fall of Paganism, the: 
lossof Syria: and Egypt, “and the “extinction “of 
‘the ‘schools of Alexandria ‘and Athens; the studies 
of the Greeks insensibly retired to some’ regular 
“gnonasteties, and above all, to. the royal ‘college of 
Constantinople, which waa burntin the reign of 
Led the Tenirian™. «In the pompous style of the 
age, the presi ent of that’ foundation was named 
“the Sun of Sciencé’ ‘his twelve agsociates, the pro- 
fersors in the different arts end faculties, were'the 
twelve signs of the -zodiac’; a library of thirty-six 
thousand five hundred volumes -was open ‘to: their 
inquiries; - and they could: shew ‘an ancient: manu- 
script of Homer, on a roll of parchment one hun- 
-doad and twenty feet im length, the inteatines, a 
“4e'wae fabled, ‘of a’peodigious serpent. But the 


“seventh and eightheenturies were:a period. of, dis- 


- card and darknesd ;: the, Hbrary-was burn the:eol 


lege was abolished, the: Tonoclagis are represented 
a3. the foes of antiquity ; and. a ssvage, Ignoranre 
." : 68 Beet peange (OB: Si. hy 


Coir? “eS vA 
ema aay es Le ee oie REE aes 
_” panéwed—But on a serpent’s SRI CEPR NENe cas 
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of the HHeraclean and Tsaurian) dynastion"* 


“Jay the. ninth, century, we: trace the first dawn- Revival 
sings of the ‘restoration -of péience-. - After the jear 


if - 


‘fanaticism of ‘the Arabs had subsided, the, caliphs” 
“aspired to conquer the, atts, rather thin-the pro-° 


-vinces, -of the -empire?. their: liberal curiosity re- 
‘kindled theemulation ‘of’, the. Greeke, brushed 
away the dust. from’ their ‘ancient libraries, and 
. taught: them to know and reward the philosophers, 
whose’ labours ‘had been hitherto repaid by the 
pleasure of study and the pursuit of truth. The 
’ Cresar Bardas, the uncle of “Michael the third, was 


” the generous: protector of! letters, a title which. 


: alone has preserved his memory arid excused his 
ambition. A, particle of the treasures of his ne- 
phew. was sometimes diverted from the indulgence 


"of vice and folly; s achool, was opened in the pa- - 
Jace of Magnsura; and the presence of Bardas .ex-" 


~ cited the emblation ‘of: the.masters and students. 
At their head. was. the -philosepher Leo, arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica ;- his profound skill in astro- 


nomy and ‘the mathematios. was admired by the 
btrangers of the East 5 and this occult science was 


“ae ‘. ae a rate tae ' 
x 2 1 Seat ge fou 7 Me e : . “te < ? Py . 
= 5 oan a 5 ‘oy 
supposesthat all Knowleage sup J 
£ . 1 = fe ce Peayiee veka - = eon at ‘ _ r ‘, >, ‘ 
* ta) 3 wt ais te 8? al eat hows 2 a rin baat has ‘ 
% ." mae nm: pa cake Ps  ! ; . par en 4 


s ios. The io of Ze ‘. 7 he esis eas aphiien of. oth A aes 
strong words, perhaps not ill-suited to thoss'reigns. 
_ 106 See Zonatras'{l. ‘xv. pi 160;°161:) and Cedrenus (p. 549, 550.): 


Like Friar Bacon, the philosopher Leo has been transformed by 


: ignorance into * conjurer: yet not so undeservedly, if he be the 

authoy.of: the oracles mare conphenly ascribed to the emperor of 
“the samie.oame.. ‘The physics of Lea in MS. are in the library of 
- Wigghia, Bebsicins. Bibliot, Grese.tom. vi. p- 306. tom. xihp. 78t.). 


hy: vulgar -credulity, which modestly. 


187. 


and: contempt ‘of letters has disgraced the princes - CHAP. . 
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CHAP... mat. be the effect. of iingpir: tion, or, angi: At 
i apes 7: ‘the pressing intreaty ‘of the. Ceca: is friend, the 


By the cong 
“or science,: ‘except (poetry, was foreign to this uni. 


feoty of his own 


gives a good ‘eeconat of she: Myri 


- celebrated ‘Photius ™ , Fetjotmeed the freedom of: 


secular and studious ‘life, ascended the: ‘patriarchal: 
throne, , and 5 was alternately. excommunicated and, 
absolved by: the synods . af the East and West. E 
sO, seven: of priestly hatred,:no art 


versal scholar, ‘who ‘was ‘deep i in ‘thought, indefati- 
gable in reading, and eloquent in diction, Whilst 


he exercised the office of ‘protospathaire, or captain 


of the guards, Photing weg sent ambassador te the 


“caliph of ‘Bagdad, » “The tedious hours of exile,. 
perhaps of équilindsaent, were beguiled by the hasty” 


composition of his Library, a living monument of 
erudition and:criticism. ‘Two hundred and four- 


score writers,. historians, ofators; philosophers, theo. 
‘logians, are teviewed without any regular method: 


he sbridges, their : naizative or doctrine, appreciates 


“‘theix’ style: ‘gud: ‘character, and judges. even. the | 
fathers of the’ church’ with-a, discreet freedom, 
“which often, breaks through the superstition of the 


times. The ‘omperar. Basil; who ignenind the de- | 


by’ pees it mre Aner Dye a 9. 396.) 


and Fabriois:s*! ¢ a Leap a ny Tae 


. 8Ee Acca canonly rican. Bagdad, the seat. of. thé caliph ; 
and the: relation of ‘his embassy might have been curious and in- - 
structive. But how did he procure his books? ’:A library so 
nyumeroys-Opuld neither be found at Bogdad,” mor tranvported with’ 
hie bageagbi mag pomserved i in his'mejnory.“ ¥et.the last, however’ 
incredible; * Re acseee be affirmed by Photiss'himeelf, ‘esas avlev 4 
porqun herwgi:'* Camusat (Hist. Cringie dew oma 87-—$4.)' 
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Photius his son sind successor Leo the philosopher; 
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and the reign of that prince and of his.son Constan- _ LU 


tine Porphyrogenitus forms ene of the most pros- 
perous gras of the Byzantine literature. By their 
'mnunificence the treasures of antiquity were de- 
posited in the Imperial library; by their pens, or 
those of their associates, they were imparted in 
such extracts ‘and abridgments as might amuse the 
curiosity, without oppressing the indolence, of the 
‘public. Besides the Basilics, or code of laws, the 
arts of husbandry and war, of feeding or destroying 
the human species, were propagated with equal 
diligence; and ‘the history of Greece and Rome 
was digested into fifty-three heads or titles, of 

which two only: (of embassies, and of virtues and 
vices) have eseaped the injuries of time. In every 
station, the reader might contemplate the image 
of the ‘past world, apply the lesson or warning of 
each page, and learn to admire, perhaps to imitate, 
the examples of a brighter period. I shall not 
 expatiate on the works of the Byzantine Greeks, 


. who, by the assiduous study of the ancients, have — 


~ deserved, in some megsure, the remembrance and 
_ gratitude of the moderns. ‘The scholars of the 
_ present age may still enjoy the benefit of the 


“philosophical common-place: book of Stobeus, the 


grammatical and historical lexicon of Suidas, the 


--Chiliads of Paettes, ‘which comprise six hundred 


” narratives in:ywelve; thousand verses, and the com- 
2: Mentaries cn Hoiner ¢f:Enstathius archbishop of 
-e Thesaplonica, “who, ‘fori his horn ‘of plenty, has 
~ponred."the names and authorities of four hun- 


a ‘dred. writers, From these-originals, and from the 


. mumerous “tribe of scliolite sii: ite” some 
at . estimate may be formed’ ofthe fiterary wealth of the 
' twelfth cetétury : ‘Cohstantinople’s was ‘enlightened 
by the genius of Homer and Demosthenes, of Aris: 
totle and Plato; “and in the enjoyment or neglect 
of‘our present riches, ‘we must envy: the generation 
tliat could still peruse the history of Theopompuf, 
the orations of Hyperides, the "esiuedie of Me- 
nander™, .and the odes:of ‘Aleatus and Sappho. 
‘The frequent labour: off ‘illustration attests not 
only the existence, ‘but "the ‘popularity, of the 
Grecian classics: the ‘general ‘knowledge of the 
age may be deduced .from the example of two 
Jeamned females, the emipress Hudocia, and. the 
princess Anna Comnena, who, cultivated, in the 


purple, ‘the: arts ‘of theborie and philosophy 1m, 


109 OF dhyene modern Greve, tee! thie. reipectivé siele in the « 
Bibliotheca Greeca of Fabcidiuss; ‘¥labatious.work, yet susceptible 
of a better ‘method and many inhprovements : of Eustathius (tom. 
i.-p: 289—202. 306—329.), of the Prelli (a diatribe of Leo Alla- 
- thus, ad calcem tom. y.), of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (tom. vii: 
p: 486—509. ),. of John, Stolaeuxttom. wilt 865—728:), of Suidas 
(tom. ix. p. 620~827:),- John’: Tietves. ttom:. xii, "p.. 245—-273.). 
Mr. Harris; in his Philological: “Arrangements, opus senile, has 
given a sketch of this Byzantine léarning ws 287—300.). 
1%:.From_ obscure cand chearsay, evidence, ‘Gerard Vossius (de 
she Griecis, e. 6.) and De Clere (Bibliathéque Choisie, tom, xix. 
‘ p. 988,). mention & compuentary t of ‘Michael Psellus on twenty-four 
page ma Menioder"igtt “extaht in Ms. it Constaritivople.” Yet 
such classi studies.stein ‘ihieinpatible with the grivigg-or-dulness 
of a. schoolman,’ who’ ‘pored over-the categories (de Pacllis, p. 42.): 
and Michael-has probably been confounded with, Seilius, 
who wrote algumets?: nto the comeitics of Mengn cr. ‘In the xih 
century, Suidas quotes fifty play: “bat he -ofen zr ranscrbet the ‘old 
scholiast of Aiatephanes. 
1 Anna Contnens’ ‘nay ‘boat of her Greek style. . pial 
“es dkgor eoxovtiqitey, abd Zonatas, her contemporary, bt af t gt hee st 


ay: 


rah, ph r 


‘no loriger. Ti aay ‘Sasime’ the time, and. 


ne. the’ ‘andar ofthe el bce ‘The | 


% 
a] 


naw 


iS : other: atic ; "a ' ake ‘thoug rh Decay of 


taste and 


any Jangnages, which a are genius. 


of sony or. ate rhs het gpnids, without. , 


o fen wae, ahgarcsaly to. the. ande: 


away the impuitis sof tes cea aequired ° 
the free: use"-of ‘their ‘ancient language, . the. most 


hapjty: ‘composition af huthan art, and: a. familiar 
knowledge of the sublisie tasters who had. pleased 
or initructed the fitit-of ‘nations, But these ad- 
vactaiges, only: = 40 0 aggrivate thé. seproach, and 
shame jot a-degenerste peopl 
tad ands the riches -6l ‘their fathers, withotit 


aaa ae 


e:. They-kéldin their. 


ied ., 
an uae S aapeove. The 


creed ps of, Plato ; and 


MN 


eae or: ik ¥. bigs 3 | 
oblivion by: thi arate pn or seniti- 
ment, of original frney, Speven: ot cuccessful itnite. 
tion. . In.grose;. ‘the leaatcaffiendive-of the. Byzan-. 
fine: writels are -beolivedt from: cenaure. by.‘ their 
néked and. unpretumitig: “aimpliaty:; but the ora 
‘tons, mest, eloquent“ in-thein,owa conedit, axe the 
farthest xemoved’ from. the . tradels. whom. ‘they. 
affect. to,.emulate, : Tn every: paige. on taste and: 
‘reason are wounded by the.choice.of gigantic and 
‘obsolete -words,s: stiff: and: anibaente. phraseology, 
. the discord of images,, the childish’ play. of false of. 
" ungeasonable omament,and the. painful attempt: to 
elevate: themselves, to: ie nish, the reader, and to 
involve a trivial means sbesmpke of cheoisity 
3. 60 ane. dethe 


and ae Ceol On ; 
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mons nae bie s aoe: ee F 
ieee ate joa of ei re” The minds of. 


the -Grecks nt ut ne fen of «te 
‘ : , % wi La : ‘exterida her do- 
ft a anc - ‘Their, 


controversy : she Sell of Visions ‘and ‘miracles, 
they had lost .all ‘prliidigles of moral evidente,,, and » 
their’ taste wis .vitiated -by the homilies’ of the’ 
qoonke, an absurd thefley of declamation and Serip- : 
butte...” ‘Even, these: ‘ggntemnptible studies were 70" 
lente dionifted by tig abime of dipetior talents: 
the-loaders of the Greek church werd: humbly. Coti- . 
tent to.admire sid copy: the ‘Gracles of anitiquity, | 
nor did the schoolt or: pulpit: ‘produice any rivels of ; 
the fanfe-af Athatesine agd Chrysostom. , ye 

Tyvall the jrursuits of ‘active and: + ail peal ‘it, Want of 
the etiulntiont, of states Papin ja'the! most. Calatiogy 
powerful spring‘ of tte efforts ant ani Siqroyement 
ihankind: ° The cities of atsiient © 

‘the: happy nine oe 


oh Le ERE ee ae ‘ rs) ¥ ie ees wih ay 

i bs CARIN) CERRO TIE BR ON Ce ea a ah a 
i : bps Bet poe ; ? 

aanitiene;: Gay Ott eee © par sist fifteen 

6: Theteterusen by abases, John Tzetzes, 

Se, tone pple, 346. edit: Basil 


PRB Se Joh Deniescenus in the’ | 
tik of the Greek, chureh. | 


: “ile Yad, jntarest, | 
dilatiasand excites 


ah hewty indeed. ‘llowasene seohis a tate. 
mestic odtnpetition ; but: Shew:3 it was gradually’ pe. F 
duveil,.'at first, to ‘the Fast. ands “St lant 40° Gepene : 
and Constantinoply,, sa peta siibjects's were: 

| id temper, the na- 


: | F 
; p. te 0 -0 
— ror pase eet hoe re Sear ee ae th 7 
‘' yn uy ak Ss res » yee a pe Ls? : i : by nae 
‘thes nf Barharas, «to woom they aay 
sult ede ait * Shake tay 3 ey Paley adie a i . — 
ees: seebatyy : 


bee. Po espana 


a 
= ugartnis ao 7 
eg il. 
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4 seribbiol. i By the Greek Son serori: Reval 
in Armitiia, Ste Transplaidition ‘into: Thrace. 
pepper! inthe Wet. So The Seéds, Chu- 

onseiicnt ni fe Refrmition. ae 


haan iidoal ichuracters- may: “be > dearly distinguished. 
‘Supine 1m *The natives’ of Syria ang Egypt -abandoned their. 
ite lives to “lay arid, conterhplative’ devotion's: Rome. 
nose ? again. aspired to the dthinion “of: the world: ‘and 
the: wit of, the: lively and” logacious - Giecks was 
consumed in the disputesiat'y physical ein 

en i les tyeyabories of, the: Trini 
anstedtl --of Segeamandiing © hes 
aer tok: di Yebement: and 
gulitle cseborenel ‘whickcenlaeged: their faith at 
thie expeting,: perhaps; sf it ity wd reason. 
From goons ee ite to ghee at enith 
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in the dedceae, of aix councils, the “qiticles cof thie: ae 


Catholic faith had been tnarocilty d > “The 


"yequires some..energy ! ain “exercise of thei menital 
‘Sprains and ‘the prostrate’ Greeks were: content 
t, to pray; and to believe, in blind obedience 
to the patriarch and his: clergy." “During. a long 
aoe of. ‘superstition, the Virgin’ ‘and the'Saints, 
-their visions and miracles, their telies’ ‘and. images, 
= ‘preached by: the’ mionks, ‘and. ‘worshipped by- 
the ‘people ;‘and: the: apyiell ion, of people. might . 
be ‘extended, without “injustice, to, fhe first. ranks, 
of pvt -sobigty.” At ‘aa: unseasonable “moment, : 
=the@saurian eniperorsiattempted adiiewhat rudely’ 
to awaken. ‘their subjects 5 *wuder ‘their: ‘dnfluence,,. 
‘reason tnigh obtain:yome proselytes,. a‘far greater. 
number wad: -awayed: ‘by interest of) fears. but the’ 
? world embraced or ‘deplored their. visible: 
‘deities; and dhe teatoretion of images was celebrated 
of: OXY, + Engthis passive and 
unanimous state) the: eeele * stical- rulers were re- 
— frour-the: toil, or deprived’ of thé pleasure, 
of’ persecution. ° . "Phe. ‘Pagans ‘had. disappeared ; 
‘the Sema were. ‘silent. anid obscure; the disputes 
ithe: “Zatine. were ‘ran ‘and. remote Hostilities. 
ree iio] cog tn PO 
dja: free. spleration:. under: the 
i ‘ . itis. ‘About the middle 


Becies Bree me refrination: ‘These 


it - of dispute, Dower {vain and ‘paleo, | 
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‘cHapP. | iftepertdat. events. will juatify some; enquiry ‘into 
oe as the’ doctrine and ‘story. of. he: PxoLiciane?; 
and; as they. vaitt pleggifor. thes Te 
did etitisigin - will  mnagnifye the goed, and abate 
or snapect;ithe: eo that is. eerted by their - 
adversaries. Ge, 
, Origin of 4 The ‘Gnnostics,: who had. distracted, the infancy, 
| the Pi were ‘oppressed ‘by’ ‘the ‘greatness and: authority, of 
acces - ‘the church.” Instead. of. ‘einilating or.) surpassing: 
AD. 660, the. wealth, ‘learning; and ayimberg;; of. the .Catho-- 
in Be, lica,. their sobscure: “reinnant. was: driven,, from the 
capitals of the ° ‘Bast ang Weat,.and confined): sto 
“ the: villages, end: -mbanfalis aking: thé. borders of 
‘the Euphrates. : :, Some vestige of the ‘Mareiciites 
may ‘be detected. ja thé, fifth: oentury® 5 yut-the 
miigherous -sects ‘were: finally: lest, . in. ‘the. odious 
name of. ‘the. Manithieegas: aud : these. hereties,. 
who prewenned, ‘to xre¢on seife. the: doctrines: ‘of: LO-. 
‘roaster fod. Christ, were; panial by. the two: ‘re- 


head. of Sainoata -mione:) fartiging’ fot the’ “histh 
| 3 1-4 The wish a virtues of the Peale saat ce bye-al his 
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of: Linciat: ‘thd for the: title’ of “a Syrian ‘king- “CHAP. 
dom, a “ veformer aroae,: esteemed by ‘the’ “‘Pauli- eae 


cunns. ‘as the achosen’ mosseriger. of ‘truth: »In ‘bis 


rr rs i 8 


‘barnhle dwelling of Masianslis; Constantine enter- 


‘tained a deacon,-.who returtied’ from. Syrian cap- 
‘tivity, and received: the inestimable gift of. the 
New Testaniont: which was already concealed from 
he vulgar “by, ‘the Sprudetice of the Greek, end 
yerbiaps of the Gnostic, clergy *: "These books be- 
amie; the measure’ of his studies-and-the rule’ of 


iis faith? and: the’: Catholics, who’ “dispute. his 
ntetpretation; : -poknowledge™ that: ‘his “text was’ 


senmme ‘andssineere. But he - ‘pttached- Himeelf 
vith pecnliai devotion to the writings and character 
if 6t,-Paul: the ndme'of the Pinilieiats iv derived 
ny their enemiés from some. tmknowti: ‘and domestic 
eacher ; but-‘Tam: seonfident. ‘that: they gloried’ in 
hie atfinity-to the apoatle!of the Gentiles. His 
sles; Titus, Timothy; Sylvanins, Tychicus, were 
represented by Constantine ‘and his fellow-labour- 


ara: the narnes of the apoitolic churches-were ap- 


4 to, the: “congregations. which they ‘aaéehibled 


pik y seyived the example. and. ‘memory. of the 
first sige. en the ‘gospel; and the epistles of St. 


Pail his “bathfut follower, investigated the creed 


of 7 $e Chr stianity ;' ‘and, whatever might: be 
the. “nent page beeen the 


apracung Megere non Meet “set 


: P sical p. 701}. 


Ocia ;. anid’ this’ innocent. 


aple of a Cathiptic twheft he 


‘Their 
Bible?- 


ce if the onary of the. 
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GHAP, founders rejected the two. epistles of St. Peter * E 
eg the apostle of the cixcumcision, whose dispute 
with their favourite for.the ‘observange of the law 
could not.easily be forgiven. They agreéd with’ 
their Gypatic brethren in the universal contempt 
- for the Old ‘Testament, the books of Moses and 
the: prophets, which have been consecrated by the - 
decrees of the Catholic. church: ’ With equal bold- 
ness, and doubtless: with--more reason, Constantine, 
the new ‘Sylvanus, disclaimed: the visions, which, 
in so. matty bulky. and splendid volumes,’ had been 
" published: wby’.the Oriental ‘secte’; the. fabulous 
productions of the Hebrew patriarghs ‘and:: the 
gages. of the East ; the spurious gospels, epistles, 3 
- and acts, which in the'first agé’ had. overwhelmed 
the’ orthodox: ‘ode; the:theology of Manes, and 
‘the authors of the kindxed. heresies; and the thirty 
~ generations or ems, which had been-eronted, by 


| ‘ In rejecting the cad epinle af. St. Bate, ne Pélicians are 
- justified by some of ‘the mést: ‘Fespectable of the: ancients and 
moderns (see Wetsteln ad loc., Simon, Hist. Critique du ‘Nouveau - 
Testament, c. 17.)., They likewjse ‘overlooked the Apacalypée 
(Petr. Sicil. -p. 756. J; but as gneh neglect is yiot;imputed as'a 
eriitie, the. Greeks: of the ixth. pentury’ ‘tonaet haveibben eeem of 
the Credit-and honour of the Revelations, 

5 This. contention, which has .not eapaped. the. ae af Por. 
phyry, supposes some error ‘atid passign’;in one: or both of the 
apostles. By Chrysostom, Jerom, and ‘Erasmus, iis represented 
asa sham ‘qoarrel, A pious fraud, for the. benefit of th Gentiles and 
the correction of the Jews ‘(Mildleton’s aN orks, vol. 3, D- 1—-20.). 

6 Thosd who are curious. of this hetetodox'library, may consult 
the researches of Beaisobre Hig, Crifiqge én! Minicheisnyg, tom 
i. po 305-887.) Even’ in Aiea, St Adstin coidd ‘deperite, the 
Manichaan | books, fam soulti, tant: granites ‘sendy gitetingy Jendices | 


‘(contr Faust: axiil,14.)3 but ‘he: rite A “plly, Inediidite 
“omnes << siiembranass: and his a sae Hess ‘rigorously fol- 


"Yowed.’ 
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the. ‘Guithat fancy of Valentine. ‘The Paulicians CHAP. 
sincerely ‘condemned. the'memory and opinions , ) 
of'the Manichwan- ‘sect, and complained of* the 
iiijustice which impreised ‘that invidious name on 

‘the simple yotaries of St. Paul and of Christ. | 

_ Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been The sim- 

‘broken by -the’ Pauliciap . reformers ; and their Pisty of . 
liberty was enlarged, as they reduced the number 27¢ wor- 
of masters, : at whose ‘voice profane reason must es 
bow to mystery ‘and miracle. The early separa- 

tion of the Gnostica had precedéd the establish- 

ment’ of the Catholic worship; and against the 

gradual innovations: of discipline and doctrine, 

they were ‘as.strongly guarded by habit and aver- 

sion, "as by the silence of: St. Paul and'the evange- 
‘lists. ‘The’ objects ‘which had been transformed.’ 
| by: the: magic of superstition, appeared to the eyes 
-of. the: ‘Paulicians’ in ‘their genuine and naked 
colours.- An image. ‘made without, hands, was the 
common, ‘workmanship ‘ofa mortal artist, to whose. 

skill alone ‘the wood and canvass must be indebted 

for their merit ‘or-valut.. The miraculous relics 
were an heap of bones ‘and ‘ashes, destitute of ‘life 

or: virtue, Or. of. ‘any. relation, pehaps, with the 
petga ree pis sg were qpnqie ‘The true 


une midi fo: exercise. the laborious office of 
" mediation: iit. ‘heaven, atid’ ministry upon easth. 
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cuaP, ; In the. rtactica or. vat ait 3 in the: theory, of the 
aw ‘sacraments, the Paulicians were jnelined to abolish : 


‘all ‘visible: objects of worship, and ‘the words: of, 


the gospel “were, ° in their” judgment; the: Yap, 
tism and ‘communion of the’ faithful,“ They.in- . 


dalged: aconvenient latitude for ‘the. iterpretation 


‘of ‘Scripture ; and ag often an they . were pressed 
by the literal ‘sense; they- could excape ‘to: the . 
‘intricate mazes‘ of figute and. allegory. “Their. 
“utmost diligence must have “been employed to 
dissolve ‘the: connection betweelt the-Ol: ‘atid. the 
New Testament; since they | adored the latter as 
the oracles of God, atid’ abhorred . the: “former as 
the” fabulous-. and absurd . invention: of mene or: 


demons: “We cannot be: ‘surprised, ‘that: “they 


should” have found in the gospel, ‘the ° ortliodox - 
mystery. of. the ‘Trinity but ‘instead, of confégsing 7 
“the human ‘nature and. substantial: ‘wifferirigs’ of 
‘Christ, they. amiised their fancy ‘with “a” celestial 
: body ‘that: ‘passed through’ the: ‘virgin: like water 


through.:a pipe’;. with a. ‘phantastic: ‘crucifixion; 
that cluded the vain and impotent: malice of’ the 


‘gi hold Jews,. A creed thas simple and spiritual was not 


Paha Mae 
8 and 


anichs- with the light yoke and‘eay. burthen at Jesus and 


— “: Beye eg yee! 
core 4, - _ SEE Oape : 


7 sadapted “tothe genius of the:-times®; : andthe . 


‘rational Christian, who dhight have eli céritented- 


_ his apostles, was justly qifended, that, the Pyulicians 
. should. date. ‘to violate 2 Be ey. oe Gac the first 
) led-xe 2 Thal be. 


Siyolas 4p Jab avi, nruch prejadice sna —— | 
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the or soul, and of the invisible world. a 
likewise . held. the eternity of matter ; 
‘stubborn and rebellious - substance, the origin: of 
he «second principle, of an ‘active being, who has 
"‘créated this visible world, . and exercises his tem- 
poral reign till’ tlie final consummation: of death 
and sin’. The appearatices of. moral and phy- 


sical evil: had established. the ‘two principles -in 


the ancient philosophy and religion of the Kast ; 

from. whence’, this doctrine. was. transfused to the 
various. swarms - ‘of the Gnostics. A thousand 
shades  may'“be: ‘devised in the natureand cha- 
racter ‘of : Alriman,. from a rival god te a -sub- 
ordinate :denion;;from passion’ and frailty to pure 
and: perfect. foalevolence: but, in spite of our 
efforts, the: goodnéss, and. the power, of Ormusd 
areplaced at. the opposite extremities of the 


line; and every step that approaches the one must 


recede 1 in equal proportion from the other *. : 

"The apostolic: labouts ‘of Constantine-Sylvanus 
soon multiplied, the ‘pumber of his disciples, the 
secret” recompenice:: -of ‘spiritual ‘ambition. The 
. yemanant; ‘of ‘the. Gnostic’ sects, and especially the 
‘Manicheans of. Armenia, were united under his 


by hig; arenments; and. -he preached ¥ with success 


1%3 
CHAP. 


The esta- 
bhishment 
of the Pau- 
liciang in 
Armenia, 
Pontus, 
&c.. 


3 many Catholics wereconverted.or seduced 


6 Primedia Slorunt axioma est, duo rerum case principia; Leeuin . 
malum et ‘Deuiti "dati: “aliumque., hajus. gaurd condivorem et 


pitiel 8 i on ‘plitttn’ Sytiar oe: (Petr. Sicul.p. "756. Yen, 


5: "Toro eaied ‘critics, : Beansobre’ (Hig. Critique du Mani- : 
cheisme, Li. ivy ¥, vi i} and Mopheim (Institut. Flist: Eccles.and de 


' Rebys. Christianis ante Constantirium, see; L ii, iii.), have laboured 
tO: éxplore and disefitniniate the'rariqus 4 system of the Gnostis.o on 
‘he subject of. the® swe principles: - 
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oe in the regions of Pontus’ w and. Cappadocia, which 
Nar ee had long since imbibed the ‘religion of Zoroaster. . 
The Paulician teachers wete distinguished, onty. 
by, their ‘scriptural names, by. ‘the modest : title’ 
of fellow-pilgrims, by the “austerity .of ‘their 
lives, their zeal or knowledge, -and the. credit 
of ‘some extraordinary: gifts’ of the holy spirit. 
But they’ were incapable of desiring,: or at least 
of obtaining, the wealth and honours of the Ca- 
tholic -prelacy.: . such. anti-cliristian “pride ‘they 
bitterly ‘censured ; ‘atid even ‘ the rank of elders 
cor. presbyters ‘was condemned: as an institution 
of the Jewish : ‘synagogue. ‘The. new’ “sect was 
loosely spread’ over the provinces of Asia Minor 
to:the .westward of the Euphrates ;' six of theig 
principal congrégations: represented ‘the churches 
‘to which ‘St. Paul had addressed . his epistles ; 
and their founder chose his residence in. the 
“neighbourhood of Colonia4,..in the ‘same: dis: 
-ttict of, Pontus which had: been celebrated :by 
=" altars. of Bellona # and: the miracles of Gre- 


jo: The countries ‘petvreen the’ Euphiates aor ths Halyi were 
possessed above 350 yeais by the Medes. (Herodot., Li. c. 103.) 
‘dnd Persians ; and the kings of Pontus. were.of the. royal. race of 
the Achaumenides (Sallust. Fragment: fi ai. with, the sci sup- 
plement and-notes of the President:de ‘Brosees.).. Ad 
.. 41, Most probably: founded by Posipey afer the 0 copiuest ‘of Pon- 
; ‘Yas. Fhis Colonia, ‘on the Lycys:above: Wep-Casired,! is named 
by the Turks Coulei-hisar, or Chonac, & populents town in a strong 
country (D’Anville, Geographie Ancipnnie,,tom. Hep. 34. Rone. 
“fort, Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. lettre’ Xb: p. 208,):.. 
* 8 The semmple | of Bellona, at Comana.i in. Ponius, was i powwerfal 
: and wealthy. foundation; and the high prieit was respected as the 
“second perien in the kingdoms,” , Ag the sacerdatdli office had been 
occupied by his ‘mother’s faiitihy, St¥abo (k aig 800, 89H,, 836, 
899.) dwells with pecihar coftiplacency on ite. temple, the wor 
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gory’. After a mission of twenty-seven years, 
Sylvanus, who had retired from the tolerating 
government of the Arabs, fell a ‘sacrifice to Ro- 
man ‘persecution. The laws of the pious em- 


175 
CHAP. 


Persecu- 
tion of the 
Greek.em- 


.-perors, which seldom touched ‘the lives of less Pere" 
odious heretics, . proseribed without mercy or | 


disguise: the tenets, the books, and the persons of 
the Montanists and Manicheans: the books were 


delivered tothe flames; and all who should pre- 


sume’ to secrete -such writings, or to profess such - 


opinions, were devoted to an ignominious deat 
A Greek minister, armed with legal and -mili- 


tary powers, appeared at Colonia to strike the 


shepherd, and to zeclaim, if possible, the lost shcep. 
By a refinement: of cruelty, Simeon placed the 
-. unfortunate Sylvanus before a line of his dis- 
ciples, who were commanded, as the price of their 
pardon and the proof of their repentance, to 
massacre their spiritual father. They turned 
aside from the impious office ; the stones dropt 
from their filial hands, and of the whole number, 


ship, and festival, which vas twice celebrated every year. But the 


Bellona of Pontus had the features and character df the goddess, 
not of war, but oflove, = 

13 Gregory, Bishap : of Neo-Cursarea (A.D. 240—265), surnamed 
Thaumaturgus, or the Wonder-worker. An hundred years after. 
wards, the. history or romance of his life was composed by Gregory 
of Nyssa,’ bi — and countryman, the brother of the great 

"St. Basil. 
1 Hac. detent Pe eua: egregia facinora, divini atque orthodoxi 


Litiperatorés: addidérutit,,ut | Manichzos Moritanosque capitali pu- : 
niri sententil juberent,, ebrutiique libros,-quoeunque i in loco invents | 


essent, flamgnis trait; ‘quod siquis uspiam eoedem occultasse dex: 


prehenderetur, hune eundem mortis poenm addici, ejusque bona in 
. fiscum inferri (Petr. Sieul. p. 789.) What more could bigotry and 


- persecution desire? 


1%... ‘ 
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GaP, gnly. one executioner’ ‘could’ ‘be ‘found, ‘a lew 


¥, : 
Lea 3 


, David, ‘as he. is -styled - by ‘the -Catholies, whe 
<poldly overthrew the giant ‘of: “heresy. ee 


apostate, Justus was his name, again décei 

and: betrayed his unsuspecting~brethren, : me a 
new conformity to the acts of ‘St. Paul: miay be’ 
found in the conversion of Simeon : like the apostle, 


: hie embraced the doctrine.which he had been sent 
to persecute, renounced his honours“‘and: fortunes, 


and: acquired among the Paulicians ‘the fame of a 
missionary, and a- martyr. They ‘were‘not ambi- 


‘tious of, martyrdom ™,, but in #-ealamitous period. : 
of one hundred: and fifty years, their: ‘patience sus-— 


tained whiatever zeal could inflict’; ‘and power was 
insufficient to eradicate the obstiniate“veretation of 
fanaticism and reason. From the blood aad ashes 


of the first victims, a suceestion of tcachers and’ 
ongregations repeatedly arose: amidst their fo- 
"reign hostilities, they found leisure for doniestic 
quarrels: they preached, : they disputed, they suf- 
fered ; and the virtues, the“ apparent virtues, of 
! Sergius;: aD: a, pilgrimage of: ‘thirty-three years, 
are reluctantly confessed ° by: ‘the. ‘orthodox _his- 
‘toriags®®. The native cruelty: of J ustiniaa the 


seeorid ‘was. stimulated by 2° “pious ‘cause’; and he 
vainly ‘oped. ‘to ‘extinguish, inva single pare! 


an 3S. It should. seeih, that the ‘Panlicigis allowed: themaclies ame 
datitn ceun de of equivocation’ and mental reservation i! iit She € Catholics 


‘ vad ren thee pressing: questions, whi ois 
sheppats os Buouecycar martyrdom. (Petr; Si Sicul, fe 460,). be ees 
7 18 She sérpecu tix is told | by- Petriah Sila { ‘ 579. with 


nevot- 7 but en tché-ar iation of the two ‘owels arises have heen 
‘Pearly the ee) aden that drowned the mariners who mis 


: peor hin for an. visa See Vikewise Cedrenus aioe ). 
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gration the name and memory of the Paulicians. 
By their primitive simplicity, their abhorrence of 
popular superstition, the Iconoclast princes might 
shave been reconciled to some crroncous doctrines ; 
but they themsclves were exposed to the calumnies 
of the monks, and they chose to be the tyrants, 
lest they should be accused as the accomplices, of 
the Manicheans. Such a reproach has sullicd the 
clemency of Nicephorus, who relaxed in_ their 
favour the severity of the penal statutes, nor will 
his character sustain the honour of a more liberal 
motive. The feeble Michael the first, the rigid 
Leo the Armenian, were foremost in the race 
of persecution ; but the prize must doubtless be 
adjudged to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, 
who restored the images to the Oriental chureh. 
Her inquisitors explored the citics and mountains 
of the lesser Asia, and the flattercrs of the cm- 
press have affirmed that, in a short reign, one 
hundred thousand Paulicians were extirpated by 
the sword, the gibbet, or the flames. Her guilt 
or merit has perhaps been stretched beyond the 
measure of truth: but if the account be allowed, 
it must be presumed that many simple Tconoclasts 
were punished under a more ‘odious name; and 
that some who were driven from the church, un- 
willingly took refuge in the bosom of heresy. ; 
The most furious and despcrate of rebels are 
the sectarics of a religion long persccuted, and at 
length provoked. In an holy cause they are no 
longer susceptible of fear or remorse: the justice 


of their arms hardens them against the feelings of 


humanity; and they revenge their-fathers wrongs 
VOL. X. N 


Wi 


CUAP. 
LIV. 
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Revolt af 
the Pault- 
clans, 
A. Y). 
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CITAP. 
LIV. 


They for- 
tify T'eph- 
rice, 
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on the children of their tyrants. Such have been 
the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of . 
France, and such, in the ninth century, were the 
Paulicians of Armenia and the adjacetit™ pro- ° 
vinces ”. They were first awakened to the massacre 
of a governor and bishop, who exereised the Im- 
perial mandate of converting or destroying the 
heretics: and the deepest recesses of mount Ar- 
geus protected their independence and revenge. 
A more dangerous and consuming flame was kin- 
dled by the persecution of Theodora, and the re- 
volt of Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, who com- 
manded. the guards of the general of the East. 
His father had been impaled by the Catholic in- 
quisitors ; and religion, or at least nature, miglit 
justify his desertion and revenge. Five thou- 
sand of his brethren were united by the same 
motives; they renounced the allegiance of anti- 
christian Rome; a Saracen emir introduced Car- 
beas to the caliph; and the commander of the 
faithful extended his sceptre to the implacable 
enemy of the Greeks. In the mountains between 
Siwas and Trebizond he founded or fortified the 
city of Tephrice “, which is still occupied by a 
fierce and licentious people, and the neighbouring 
hills were covered with the Paulician fugitives, 


“17 Petrus Siculus (p. 763, 764.), the continuator of Theophanes 
(I. iv. c. 4. p. 103, 104.), Cedrenus (p. 541, 542. 545.), and Zonaras 
(tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 156,), describe the revolt and exploits of Carbeas 
and his Paulicians. 

18 Otter (Voyage en Turquie ct en Perse, tom. ii.) is probably 
the only Frank who has visited the independent Barbarians of 


~ Tephrice, now Divrigni, from whom he fortunatzly escaped in the 


train of a‘Turkish officer. 
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who now reconciled the use of the Bible and the CliaP. 
‘ sword. During morc than thirty years, Asia was ey 
afflicted by the calamities of forcign and domestic 
‘war: in their hostile inroads the disciples of St. 
Paul were joined with those of Mahomet; and 
the peaceful Christians, the aged parent and ten- 
der virgin, who were delivered into barbarous 
servitude, might justly accuse the intolerant spirit - 
of their sovereign. So urgent was the mischief, 
so intolerable the shame, that even the dissolute 
Michael, the son of Theodora, was compelled to 
march in person against the Paulicians: he was 
defeated under the walls of Samosata; and the 
Roman cmperor fled before the heretics whom his 
mother had condemned to the flames. The Sara- 
cens fought under the same banners, but the vic- 
tory was ascribed to Carbeas; and the captive 
gencrals, with more than an hundred tribunes, 
were either released by his avarice, or tortured 
by his fanaticism. The valour and ambition of 
Chrysocheir’, his successor, embraced a wider 
circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance with his 
faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the 
heart of Asia; the troops of the frontier and the 
palace were repeatedly overthrown ; the edicts of 
persecution were answered by the pillage of Nice and pillage 
and Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Kphesus; nor Mee 
could the apostle St. John protect from violation 


19 In the history of Chrysocheir, Genesius (Chron. p. 67—70- 
edit, Venet.) has exposed the nakedness of the empire. Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil. c. 37—43. p. 166-171.) has 
displayed the glory of his grandfather. Cedrenus (p. 570-5733.) ts 
without their passions or their knowledge. 
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his city and sepulchre. The-cathedral of Ephesus 


was turned into a stable for mules and horses: and 
the Paulicians vied with the Saracens in their con- 
tempt and abhorrence of images and relics. It is’ 
not unpleasing to observe the triumph of rebellion 
over the same despotism which has disdained the 
prayers of an injured people. The emperor Basil, 
the Macedonian, was reduced to sue for peace, to 
offer a ransom for the captives, and to request, in 
the language of moderation and charity, that Chry- 
socheir would spare his fellow-Christians, and con- 
tent himself with a royal donative of gold and 
silver and silk garments. “If the emperor,” re- 
plied the insolent fanatic, “ be desirous of peace, 
“let him abdicate the East, and reign without 
“ molestation in the West. If he refuse, the ser- 
““vants of the Lord will precipitate him from the 
“throne.” The reluctant Basil suspended the 
treaty, accepted the defiance, and led his army into 
the land of heresy, which he wasted with fire and 
sword. ‘The open country of the Paulicians was ex- 
posed to the same calamities which they had in- 
flicted; but when he had explored the strength of 
Tephrice, the multitude of the Barbarians, and the 
ample magazines of arms and provisions, he desisted 


with a sigh from the hopeless siege. On his return . 


to Constantinople he laboured, by the foundation 


of convents and churches, to secure the aid of his 


celestial patrons, of Michael the archangel and 
the prophet Elijah; and it was his daily prayer 


that he might live to transpierce, with three ar- 


rows, the head of his impious adversary. Beyond 


his expectations, the wish was accomplished : 
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after a successful inroad, Chrysocheir was sur- 
prised and slain in his retreat; and the rebel’s 
-head was triumphantly presented at the foot of the 
throne. On the reception of this welcome trophy, 
Basil instantly called for his bow, discharged 
three arrows with unerring aim, and accepted the 
applause of the court, who hailed the victory 
of the royal archer. With Chrysocheir, the 
glory of the Paulicians faded and withered”; 
on the second expedition of the emperor, the 
impregnable 'Tephrice was deserted by the here- 
tics, who sued for mercy or escaped to the bor- 
ders. The city was ruined, but the spirit of inde- 
pendence survived in the mountains: the Pauli- 
cians defended, above a century, their religion and 
liberty, infested the Roman limits, and main- 
tained their perpetual alliance with the enemies of 
the empire and the gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth century, Con- 
stantine, surnamed Copronymus ‘by the wor- 
shippers of images, had made an expedition into 
Armenia, and found, in the cities of Melitene and 
Theodosiopolis, a great number of Paulicians, his 
kindred heretics. As a favour, or punishment, 
he transplanted them from the banks of the Kiu- 
phrates to Constantinople and Thrace; and by 
this emigration their doctrine was introduecd 
and diffused in Europe”. If the sectarics of the 
inetropolis were soon mingled with ‘the promis- 

20 Suvaweuagavon ware i avGovra THs Tedpiens evaviora. How elegant 
is the Greck tongue, even in the mouth of Cedrenus ! 

22 Copronymus transported his ousyeras, heretics ; and ‘thus 


exAaruvOn 7 aigeois MavAtcKiaywy, says Cedrenus (p. 403.), who has co- 
pied the annals of Theophanes, 
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CHAP. cuous mass, those of the country struck a deep 


root in a foreign soil. The Paulicians of Thrace 
resisted the storms of persecution, maintained 
a secret correspondence with their Armenian 
brethren, and gave aid and comfort to their 
preachers, who solicited, not without success, the 
infant faith of the Bulgarians”. In the tenth 
century, they were restored and multiplied hy 
amore powerful colony, which John Zimisces * 

transported. from the Chalybian hills to the val- 


_ leys of mount Hemus. The Oriental clergy, 
‘who would have preferred the destruction, im- 
.» patiently sighed for the absence, of the Mani- 


cheans: the warlike emperor had felt and es- 
teemed their valour: their attachment tothe Sa- 
racens was pregnant with mischief; but, on the 
side of the Danube, against the Barbarians of 
Scythia, their service might be useful, and their 
loss woild be desirable. Their exile in a distant 
land was softened by a free toleration : the Pauli- 


cians held the city of Philippopolis and the keys 


of Thrace ; the Catholics were their subjects; 
the Jacobite emigrants their ‘associates: they oc- 


 eupied a line of villages and castles in Macedonia 


and Epirus; and many native Bulgarians were 
associated to the communion of arms and heresy. 


— #2 Petrus Siculus, who resided nine months at Tephrice (A. D. 
870.) for the ransom of captives (p. 764.), was informed of their 
intended mission, and addressed his preservative, the Historia 
Manicheorum, to the new archbishop of the Bulgarians (p. 754.). 


88 The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites transplanted by John 
Zimisces (A. D. 970) from Armeniato Thrace, is mentioned by 
- “Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xvi. p- 209.) and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, |. xiv. 
- 450, &c.). 
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As long as they were awed by power and treated CHAP. 
with moderation, their voluntary bands were | ae 


distinguished in the armies of the empire ; and 
the courage of these dogs, ever greedy of war, 
ever thirsty of human blood, is noticed with 
astonishment, and almost with reproach, by the 
pusillanimous Greeks. The same spirit rendered 
them arrogant and contumacious : they were 
easily provoked by caprice or injury ; and their 
privileges were often violated by the faithless 
bigotry of the government and clergy. In the 
midst of the Norman war, two thousand five 
hundred Manicheans deserted the standard of 
Alexius Comnenus”, and retired to their native 
homes. He dissembled till the moment of re- 
venge; invited the chiefs to a friendly conference ; 
and punished the innocent and guilty by impri- 
sonment, confiscation, and baptism. In an in- 
terval of peace, the emperor undertook the pious 
office of reconciling them to the church and 
state: his winter-quarters were fixcd at Philip- 
popolis; and the thirteenth apostle, as he is 
styled by his pious daughter, consumed. whole days 
and nights in theological controversy. His argu- 
ments were fortified, their obstinacy was melted, 
by the honours and rewards which he bestowed 
‘on the most eminent proselytes; and a new 
city, surrounded with gardens, enriched with 
‘immunities, and dignified with his own name, 


% The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (1. v.p. 131. L.vi. p. 154, 155. 
Le xiv. p. 450-457. with the Annotations of Ducange) records 
the transactions of her apostolic father with the Manichzans, whose 
-abominable heresy she was desirous of refuting. 
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his vulgar converts. The important station of 
Philippopolis was wrested from their hands ; 

the contumacious leaders were secured in a 
dungeon, or banished from their country ; and 
their lives were spared by the prudence, rather 
than the mercy, of an emperor, at whose com- 
mand a poor and solitary heretic was burnt alive 


before the church of St. Sophia”. But the 


proud hope of eradicating the prejudices of a na- 
tion was speedily overturned by the invincible 


geal of the Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble 


or refused to obey. After the departure and 
death of Alexius, they soon resumed their civil 
and religious Jaws. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, their pope or primate (a ma- 
nifest corruption) resided.on the confines of Bul- 
garia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and governed, by 
his vicars, the filial congregations of Italy and 
France”. From that era, a minute scrutiny 
might prolong and perpetuate the chain of tra- 
dition. At the end of the last age, the sect 
or colony still inhabited the vallies of mount 
Hemus, where their ignorance and poverty were 
more frequently tormented by the Greek clergy 
than by the Turkish government. The modern 
Paulicians have lost all memory of their origin ; 


25 Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogomiles, a sect of . 
Gnosties, who soon vanished (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 1. xv. p. 
486—494. Mosheim, Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 420.). 

26 Matt..Paris, Hist. Major, p. 267. This passage of our Eng- 
lish historian is alleged by Ducange in an excellent note on Ville- 
hardouin (Noe. 208.), who found the panies at Philippopolis the 
friends of the Bulgarians. 
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and their religion is disgraced by the worship of 
the cross, and the practice of bloody sacrifice, 
which some captives have imported from the wilds 
of Tartary”.” 

In the West, the first teachers of the Manichean 
theology had been repulsed by the people, or sup- 
pressed by the prince. The favour and success of 
the Paulicians in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries must be imputed to the strong, though secret, 
discontent which armed the most pious Christians 
against the church of Rome. Her avarice was 
oppressive, her despotism odious: less degenerate 
perhaps than the Greeks in the worship of saints 
and images, her innovations were more rapid and 
scandalous: she had rigorously defined and imposed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation : the lives of the 
Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the Eastern 
bishops might pass for the successors of the apostles, 
if they were compared with the lordly prelates, 
who wielded by turns the crosier, the sceptre, and 
the sword. ‘Three different roads might introduce 
the Paulicians into the heart of Europe. After 
the conversion of Hungary, the pilgrims who vi- 
sited Jerusalem might safely follow the course of 
the Danube: in their journcy and return they 
passed through Philippopolis; and the sectaries, 
disguising their name and heresy, might accom- 

pany the French or German caravans to their 
‘respective countries. The trade and dominion 
of Venice pervaded the coast of the Adriatic, 
and the hospitable republic opened her bosom to 


2% See Marsigli, Stato Militare dell’ Imperio Ottomano, p. 74. 
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foreigners of every climate. and raligion. 1 Under 
‘the Byzantine standard; the -Paulicians were often 


, transported to the Greek provinces of Italy and 


Sicily : in peace and war they freely conversed with 
strangers and natives, and their ‘opinions were 
silently propagated in Rome, Milan, and the king- 

doms'beyond the Alps”. It was soon discovered, 
that many thousand Catholics of every rank, and 
of either sex, had embraced the Manichzan heresy ; 
and the flames which consumed twelve canons of 
Orleans, was the first act and signal of persecution. 

The Bulgarians”, a name so innocent in its origin, 
80 odious in: itz, application; spread their branches 
over the face of Europe. United in common 
hatred of idolatry and Rome, they were connected 
by a form of episcopal and presbyterian government; 
their various sects were discriminated by some 
fainter or darker shades of theology;. but they 


generally agreed in the two principles, the contempt 


28 The introduction of the Paulicians into Italy and France, is 
amply discussed by Muratori (Antiquitat. Italiz medii Avi, tom. v. 
dissert. Ix. p. 81—152.), and Mosheim (p. 379-382. 419—~422.). 
Yet both have overlooked a curious passage of William the Apu- 
“lian, who clearly describes them in a battle between the Greeks 
atid Normans, A.D. 1040 (in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. v. 


Cum Grecis aderant quidam, quos pessimus error 
Fecerat amentes, et ab ipso nomen habebant. 

But he is so ignorant of their doctrine as to make them a kind of 
Sabellians or Patripassians. | 

9 Bulgari, Boulgres, Bougres, a national appellation, h as been’ 
“bpplied by the French as a term of reproach to usurers and unna- 
tiral sriners. The Paterini, or Patelini, has been made to signify 
. @smooth and flattering hypocrite, such as PAvocat Patelin of that 

original and pleasant farce (Ducange, Gloss. Latinitat. medii et 
. ipfimi Fivi.). The.Manichaans were likewise named Cathari, or 
the’pure; by corruption, Gezar, ke. . 
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- of the old testament, and the denial of the body of wise 


Christ, either on the cross or in the Eucharist. .A 
confession of simple worship and blameless man- 
e ° . « . 
ners is extorted from their enemies; and so high 
was their standard of perfection, that the increasing 
congregations were divided into two classes of dis- 
ciples, of those who practised, and of those who 
aspired. It was in the country of the Albigeois™, 
in the southern provinces of France, that the Pauli- 
cians were most deeply implanted; and the same 
vicissitudes of martyrdom and revenge which had 
been displayed in the neighbourhood of the Eu- 
phrates, were repeated in the thirteenth century 
on the banks of the Rhéne. The laws of the 
Eastern emperors were revived by Fredcric the 
second. The insurgents of Tephrice were repre- 
sented by the barons and cities of Languedoc: 
Pope Innocent III. surpassed the sanguinary fame 
of Theodora. It was in cruelty alone that her 
soldiers could equal the heroes of the Crusades, and 
the cruelty of her priests was far excelled by the 
founders of the inquisition” ; an office more adapted 
to confirm, than to refute, the belief of an evil prin- 
ciple. The visible assemblies of the Paulicians, or 
%” Of the laws, crusade, and persecution against the Albigeois, a 

just, though general idea, is expressed by Mosheim (p. 477—481.). 
The detail may be found in the ecclesiastical historians, ancient and 
modern, Catholics and Protestants; and amongst these Fleury is 
the most impartial and moderate. 

31 The Acts (Liber Sententiarum) of the Inquisition of Tholouse 
(A. D. 1307—1323) have been published by Limborch (Amstelo- 
dami, 1692.), with a previous History of the Inquisition in general. 
They deserved a more learned and critical editor. As we must not 
calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will observe, that of 


.4 list of criminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men 
and four women were delivered to the secular arm. 
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- Albigeois, were extirpated by fire and sword; and 
the bleeding remnant escaped by flight, conceal- 


ment, or catholic conformity. But the invincible 


spiritwhich they had kindled still lived and breathed” 
in the Western world. In the state, in the church, 


and even in the: cloister, a latent succession was 


preserved of the disciples of St. Paul; who pro- 


tested against the tyranny of Rome, embraced the 


bible as the rule of faith, and purified their creed 
from all the visions of the Gnostic theology. The 
struggles of Wickliff in England, of Huss in Bo- 
hemia, were premature and ineffectual; but the 
names of Zuinglius, Luther, and Calvin, are pro- 
nounced with gratitude as the deliverers of nations. 
A philosopher, who calculates the degree of 
their merit and the value of their reformation, will 


ds Refor- yrudently ask from what articles of faith, above or 


against our reason, they have enfranchised the 
Christians ; for such enfranchisement is doubtless 


a benefit so far as it may be compatible with truth 


- and piety. After a fair discussion we shall rather 


. be surprised by the timidity, than .scandalised by 


the freedom, of our first reformers”. With the 
Jews, they adopted the belief and defence of all 


_ the Hebrew scriptures, with all their prodigies, 


from the garden of Eden to the visions of the pro- 
phet Daniel; and they were bound, like the 


~ Catholics, to justify against the Jews the abolition 


of a divine law. In the great mysteries of the 


32 The opinions and proceedings of the reformers are exposed in 
the second part of the general history of Mosheim ; but the balance, 
which he has held with so clear an eye, and so steady an hand, 
begins to incline in favour of his Lutheran brethren. 
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Trinity and Incarnation the reformers were severely 
orthodox: they freely adopted the theology of the 
four, or the first six councils ; and with the Atha- 
masian creed, they pronounced the eternal damna- 
tion of all who did not believe the Catholic faith. 
Transubstantiation, the invisible change of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
is a tenet that may defy the power of argument 
and pleasantry ; but instead of, consulting the evi- 
dence of their senses, of their sight, their feeling, 
and their taste, the first protestants were entangled 
in their own scruples, and awed by the words of 
Jesus in the institution of the sacrament. Luther 
maintained a corporeal, and Calvin a real, pre- 
sence of Christ in the eucharist ; and the opimion 
of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual 
communion, a simple memorial, has slowly pre- 
vailed in the reformed churches”. But the loss 
of one mystery was amply compensated by the 
stupendous doctrines of original sin, redemption, 
faith, grace, and predestination, which have been 
strained from the epistles of St. Paul. ‘These 
subtle questions had most assuredly been prepared 
by the fathers and schoolmen; but the final im- 
provement and popular use may be attributed to 
the first reformers, who enforced them as the abso- 
lute and essential terms of salvation. Hatherto 
the weight of supernatural helief inclines against 


33 Under Edward VI. our reformation was more bold and per- 
fect: but jn the fundamental articles of the church of England, a 
strong and explicit declaration against the real presence was obli- 
terated in the original copy, to please the people, or the Lutherans, 
or Queen Elizabeth (Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. 11. 
,P- 82, 128. 302.). 
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the Protestants; and many a sober Christian 
would rather admit that a wafer is God, than that 


God isa cruel and capricious tyrant. y/ 
Yet the services of Luther and his rivals aré 


solid and important; and the philosopher must 


own his obligations to these fearless enthusiasts ™. 
I. By their hands the lofty fabric of superstition, 
from the abuse of indulgences to the interces- 
sion of the Virgin, has been levelled with the 
ground. Myyriads of both sexes of the monastic 
profession were restored to the liberty and labours 
of social life. An hierarchy of saints and angels, 
of imperfect and subordinate deities, were stripped 
of their temporal power, and reduced to the enjoy- 
ment of celestial happiness: their images and relics 
were banished from the church; and the credulity 
of the people was no longer nourished with the 
daily repetition of miracles and visions. The 
imitation of paganism was supplied by a pure and 


spiritual worship of prayer and thanksgiving, the 


most worthy of man, the least unworthy of the 
Deity. It only remains to observe, whether such 
sublime simplicity be consistent with popular de- 
votion ; whether the vulgar, in the absence of all 
visible objects, will not be inflamed by enthusiasm, 
or insensibly subside in languor and indifference. 
II. The chain of authority was broken, which 


-yestrains the bigot from thinking as he pleases, 


and the slave from speaking as he thinks: the » 
popes, fathers, and councils, were no longer the 
supreme and infallible judges of the world; and 


34 «« Had it not been for such men as Luther nd myself” said 
the fanatic Whiston to Halley the philosopher, “you would now - 
“ be kneeling before an image of St. Winifred.” 
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each Christian was taught to acknowledge no Jaw 
but the scriptures, no. interpreter but his own 
conscience. This freedom, however, was the con- 
gequience, rather than the design, of the reforma- 
tion. The patriot reformers were ambitious of 
succeeding the tyrants whom they had dethroned. 
They imposed with equal rigour their creeds and 
confessions ; they asserted the right of the magis- 
trate to punish heretics with death. The pious or 
personal animosity of Calvin proscribed in Ser- 
vetus® the guilt of his own rebellion:5 ans. the 
flames of Smithfield, in which : he ws ie aor 
consumed, had been kindled for the Anabaptists 
by the zeal of Cranmer”. The. nature of the 
tyger was the same, but he was gradually deprived 


of his teeth-and fangs. A spiritual and temporal _ 


kingdom ‘was possessed by the Roman pontiff: 
the Protestant dogtors were subjects of an humble 


35 The article of Servet in the Dictionnaire Critique of Chauflepié, 
is the best account which I have seen of this shameful transaction, 
See likewise the Abbé d’Artigny, Nouveaux Memouss d'Histoire, 
&c. tom. il. p. 55—154. 

36 IT am more deeply scandalized at the single execution of Serve- 
tus, than at the hecatombs which have blazed in the Auto da Fés 
of Spain and Portugal. 1. The zeal of Calvin seems to have been 
envenomed by personal malice, and perhaps envy. He accused his 
adversary before their common enemies, the judges of Vienna, and 
betrayed, for his destruction, the sacred trust of a private correspon- 
dence. 2. ‘The deed of cruelty was not varnished by the pretence 
of danger to the church or state. In his passage through Geneva, 
Servetus was an harmless stranger, who neither preached, nor 
sprinted, nor made proselytes. 3. A Catholic inquisitor yields the 
same obedience which he requires, but Calvin violated the golden 
rule of doing as he would be done by; a rule which I read ina 
moral treatise of Isocrates (in Nicocle, tom. i. p. 93. edit. Battie), 
four hundred years before the publication of the gospel. ‘A was- 
Xowres So’ érepwy opyiecbe, Tava ToIs BAAGLS My WOLELTE. 

© 7 Sse Burnet, vol. ii. p. 84—86. The sense and humanity of 
the young king were oppressed by the authority of the primate. 
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crees were consecrated by the antiquity of the. 
Catholic church: thezr arguments and disputes 
were submitted to the people; and their appeal to 
private judgment was accepted beyond their wishes, 
by curiosity and enthusiasm.. Since the days of 


~ Luther and Calvin, a sccret reformation has been 
silently working in the bosom of the reformed 


churches ; many weeds of prejudice were cradicated ; 

and the disciples of Erasmus“ diffused a spirit of 
freedom and moderation. The liberty of con- 
science has becn claimed as a common benetit,. 

an inalienable right”: the. free governments of 
‘Holland * and: England’ 4 dntroduced the practice 
_of toleration; : ‘and:the naerow allowance of the 
laws has been: enlarged, bythe | prudence and hu- 
manity of thé times.” In, the. exercise,.the mind 
has understood the: Limits, of its powers, and the 

Po | 

8 Erasmus rany . coaiblered’ as the father of sstional Seiow 
"Altes a slumber of an huidred years, it was revived by the Armi- 
nians of Holland, Grotius, Limborch, and’ ‘Le Clerc: in Ragland 
‘by Chillingworth, the latitudinarians, of Cainbtidge (Burnet, ‘Hist. 
of own,’ Times, “vol. i. p. 261—268. octavo edition), Tillotson, 
' Clatke, Hoadly, Re. _ a 

-99 I am sorry to observe, that the ‘three writers: sof the last age, 
by whom the rights. of toleration have been ‘so nobly defended, 
Bayle, Leibnitz, and. Locke, are all dJaymen and philosophers. 

4 See the excellent chapter, of Sir William."Templ¢ on the Re- 
-ligion of the United Provinces. I am:not. satisfied: with Grotius 
4 (de: Rebus Belgicis, Annal. 1. i. p. 13, 14. edit.in 12mo.), who ap- 
proves the Imperial laws.of persecution, and only condemns the 
bloody-tribunal of the inquisition. 

41 Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 53, 54.) 
explains t thelaw of England as it was fixed atthe Revolution. The 
exceptions of Papists, and of those who dény’the Trinity, would 


still leave a-tolerable scope for persecution, if the national spirit 
were not.more effectual than an hundred statutes. 
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words and shadows that might amuse the child CHAP. 
can no longer satisfy his manly reason. The vo- 


lumes of controversy are overspread with cobwebs : 

the doctrine of a Protestant church is far removed 
from the knowledge or belief of its private mem- 
bers ; and the forms of orthodoxy, the articles of 
faith, ate subscribed with a sigh, or a smile, by the 
modern clergy. Yet the friends of Christianity 
are alarmed at the boundless impulse of inquiry 
and scepticism. The predictions of the Catholics 
are accomplished : the web of mystery is unravelled 
by the Arminians, Arians, and Socinians, whose 


 pumbers must not be computed fiom their separate 


congregations ; ; and the pillars of revelation are 
shaken by.those men: who preserve tlie name with- 
out the substance of religion, who indulge the 
licence without the temper of. paler 


42 | shall copula to public anialvertion two passages in 
Dr. Priestley, which betray the ultimate tendency of his opinions. 
At the first of these (Hist. of the Corruptions of Christianity, vol. i. 
p: 275, 276.) the priest, at the. ‘sécond (vol. ii. p. 484.) the magis- 

trate, may tremble! 
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CHAP. LY. 


The Bulgarians.— Origin, Migrations, and Settle- 
ment of the Hungarians.—Their Inroads in 
the East and West.—The Monarchy of Russia. 
—reography and Trade.— Wars of the Rus- 
stans against the Greek Empire.—Conversion of 
the Barbarians. 


Unprr the reign of Constantine the grandson of 
Heraclius, the ancient barrier of the Danube, so 
often violated and so often restored, was irre- 
trievably swept away by a new deluge of Barba- 
rians. Their progress was favoured by the caliphs, 
their unknown and accidental auxiliarics: the 
Roman legions were occupied in Asia; and after 
the loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Cesars 
were twice reduced -to the danger and disgrace of 
defending their capital against the Saracens.. If, 
in the account of this interesting people, I have 
deviated from the strict and original line of my 
undertaking, the merit of the subject will hide my 
transgression, or solicit my exeuse. In the Kast, 
in the West, in- war, in religion, in science, in 
their prosperity, and in their decay, the Arabians 
press themselves on our curiosity: the first over- 
throw of the church and enipire of the Greeks 
may. be imputed to their arms; and the disciples 


of Mahomet still hold the civil and religious 


sceptre of the Oriental world. But the same 
labour would. be uuworthily bestowed on the 
swarms of savages, who, between the seventh and 
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the twelfth century, descended from thé plains of CHAP, 


Scythia, i in transient inroad, or perpetual emigra- 
tion’. Their names are. uncouth, their origins 
doubtful, their actions obscure, their superstition 
was blind, their valour brutal, and the uniformity 
of their public and private lives was neither 
softened by innocence, nor refincd by policy. The 
majesty of the Byzantine throne. repelled and sur- 
vived their disorderly attacks; the greater part of 
these Barbarians has disappeared without leaving 
any memorial of their existence, and the despicable 
remnant continues, and may long continue, to 
groan under. the dominion of a foreign tyrant. 
From the antiquities of, I. Bulgarians, I. Hun- 
gartans, and, III. Russians, I shall content my- 
self with selecting such facts as yct deserve to be 
remembered. -The conquests of tlic, IV. Nor- 
MANS, and the monarchy of the, V. Turks, will 
naturally terminate in the memorable Crusades to 
_ the Holy Land, and the double fall of the city 
and empire of Constantine. 

In his march to Italy, Theodoric* the Ostro- 
goth, had trampled on the arms of the Bulgarians. 
After this defeat, the name and the nation are lost 
during a century and an half; and it may be sus- 
pected that the same or a similar appellation was 


1 All the passages of the Byzantine history which relate to the Bur- 
barians, are compiled, inethodized, and transcribed, in a Latin ver- 
‘sion, by the laborious John Gotthelf Stritter, in his ‘“‘ Memoria 
Populorum, ad Danubium, Pontum Euxinum, Paludem Maon- 
dem, Caucasum, Mare Caspium, et inde magis ad Septemtriones 
incolentium.” Petropoli, 1771—1779; in four tomes, oF stx vo- 
Jumes, in 4to. But the fashion has not enhanced the price of these 

i materials, 


Hit. vol. vie p. ey 
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CHAP, revived by strange colonies from the Borysthenes, 


the Tanais, or the Volga. A king of the ancient 
Bulgaria * bequeathed to ‘his five sons a last lesson 
of moderation and concord.. It was received a8 
youth has ever received the counsels of age and 
experience: the five princes buried their father ; 
divided his subjects and cattle; forgot his advice ; 
separated from each other ; and wandered in quest 
of fortune, till we find the most adventurous in the 
heart of Italy, under the protection of the exarch 
of Ravenna*. But the stream of emigration was 
directed or impelled towards the capital. ‘The 
modern Bulgaria, along the southern-banks of the: 
Danube, was stamped with the name’ and image 
which it has retained to the present hour: the new 
conquerors successively acquired, by war or treaty, 
the Roman provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, and 
the two Epirus’”’; the ecclesiastical supremacy was 
translated from the native city of Justinian; and, 
in their prosperous age, the obscure town of Lych- 
nidus, or Achrida, was honoured with the throne 


3 Theophanes, p. 296-299. Anastasius, p. 113. Nicephorus, 
U.P. p. 22,23. Theophanes places the old Bulgaria on the banks 
of the Atell or Volga; but he deprives himself of all geographical 
credit, by discharging that river into the Euxine Sea. 

4 Paul. Diacon. de Gestis Langobard. 1. v. c. 29. p. 881, 882. 
The apparent difference between the Lombard historian and the 
above-mentioned Greeks, is easily reconciled by Camillo Pellegrino 
(de Ducati Beneventano, dissert. vii. in the Scriptores Rerum Ital. 
tom. v. p. 186, 187.) and Beretti (Chorograph. Italie medii Atvi, 
p: 273, &e.). This Bulgarian colony was planted in a ‘vacant dis- 
trict of Samnium, and learned the Latin, without forgetting their 
native language. 

5 These provinces of the Greek dia and empire, are assigned 
wo the Bulgarian kingdom i in the dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion between the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople (Baronius, 
Annal. Eccles. A. D. 869, No. 75.). ; 
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of a king and a patriarch®, The unquestionable 
evidence of language attests the descent of the 
Bujgarians from the original stock of the Sclavo- 
nian, or more properly Slavonian, race’; and the 
kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians, Rascians, 
Croatians, Walachians*, &c. followed either the 
standard or the example of the leading tribe. 
From the Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state of 


captives, or subjects, or allies, or enemies, of the. 


Greek empire, they overspread the land; and the 
national appellation of the sLaves ° has been de- 


graded by chance or malice from the signification 


of ‘glory to that of servitude “. Among. these 


6 The situation aid ae of Lychnidus, or Achrida, are 
clearly expressed in Cedrenus (p. 713.). The removal of an arch- 
bishop or patriarch from Justinianea prima to Lychnidus, and at 
length to Ternovo, has produced some perplexity in the ideas or 
language of the Greeks (Nicephorus Gregoras, l. ii. c. 2. p. 14, 19. 
Thomassin, Discipline de !’Eglise, tom. i. 1.1. c. 19. 23.) ; and a 
Frenchman (D’Anville) is more accurately skilled in the geography of 
their own country (Hist. de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxi.). 

7 Chalcocondyles, a competent judge, affirms the identity of the 
language of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians, Poles, 
(de Rebus Turcicis, I. x. p. 283.), and elsewhere of the Bohemians 
(. ii. p. 38.). The same author has marked the separate idiom of 
the Hungarians. 

8 See the work of, John Christophier de Jordan, de Oreaibus 
Sclavicis, Vindobonz, 1745, in four parts, or two volumes in folio. 
His collections and researches are useful to elucidate the antiquities 
of Bohemia and the adjacent countries: but his plan is narrow, his 
style barbarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulic counsellor is 
not free from the prejudices of a Bohetuian.~ 
* 9 Jordan subscribes to the well known and probable derivation 
from Slava, lous, gloria, a word of familiar use in the diferent dia- 
Iccts and parts of speech, and which forms the termination of the 
most illustrious names (de i seca Sclavicis, pars i. p. 40. pars 

lv, p. 101, 102.). 

1 This conversion of a national intoan appellative a appears 

hgserisen i in the vilith century, in the Oriental aah e¢, where 
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colonies, the Chrobatians ", or Croats, who now 


ag attend the motions of an Austrian army, are the 


Croats or 
Sclavo- 
nians of 
renee 
A.D. 90 
&c. 


descendants of a mighty people, the conquerors and 
sovereigns of Dalmatia. The maritime cities, and 
of these the infant republic of Ragusa, implored 
” the aid and instructions of the Byzantine court: 
they were advised by the magnanimous Basil to 
reserve a sinall acknowledgment of their fidelity to 


the Roman empire, and to appease, by an annual 


tribute, the wrath of these irresistible Barbarians. 
The kingdom of Croatia was shared by eleven Zow- 
pans, or feudatory lords ; and their united forces 
were numbered at sixty thousand horse and one 
hundred thousand foot. A long’ sea-coast, in- 
dented with capacious harbours, covered with a 
string of islands, and almost in sight of the Italian 
shores, disposed both the natives and strangers to 
the-practice of navigation.. The boats or brigan- 
tines of the Croats were constructed after the 
fashion of the old Liburnians: one hundred and 
eighty vessels may excite the idea of a respectable 
navy ; but our seamen will smile at the allowance 
of ten, or twenty, or forty, men for each of these 


‘ships of war. They were gradually converted to 


the more honourable service of commerce; yet the 


the princes and bishops were rich in Selavonian captives, not of 
the Bohemian (exelaims Jordan), but ‘of Sorabian race. From 
thence the word was extended to general use, to the modern lan- 
guages, and even to the style of the last Byzantines (see the Greek 
and Latin Glossaries of Du Cange). The confusion of the Zep6Aou, or 
Servians, with the Latin Seret, was still more fortunate and fami- 


* liar (Constant. Porphyr. de administrando Impcrio, c. 32. p. 99). 


11 The emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, most accurate 
for his owit fimes, most fabulous for preceding ages, describes the 


Sclavonians of Dalmatia (¢. 29~36.). 
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Sclavonian pirates were still frequent and danger- ¢ 
ous ; and it was not before the close of the tenth 
cenfury that the freedom and sovereignty of the 
Gulf were effectually vindicated by the Venetian 
republic’. The ancestors of these Dalmatian 


199 
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kings were equally removed from the use and 


_ abuse of navigation: they dwelt in the White 
Croatia, in the inland regions of Silesia and Little 
Poland, thirty days journey, according to the 
Greek computation, from the sea of darkness. 

The glory of the Bulgarians” was confined to 
a narrow scope both of time and place, In the 


First king- 
donot the 
Bulga- 


rians, 


ninth and tenth centuries, they reigned to the " Mae 


south of the Danube; but the more powerful 


nations that had followed their emigration, re-. 


pelled all return to the north and all progress 
to the west. Yet, in the obscure catalogue of 
their exploits, they might boast an honour which 
had hitherto becn appropriated to the Goths; 


that of slaying in battle one of the successors of 


Augustus and Constantine. The emperor Nicc- 
phorus had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost 
his life in the Sclavonian, war. In his first opera- 
tions he advanced with boldness and success into 
the centre of Bulgaria, and burnt the royal court, 


640--1017. 


which was probably no more than an edifice and - 


12 See the anonymous Chronicle of the xith century, ascribed to 

John Sagorninus (p. 94—102.), and that composed in the xivth by 

* the Doge Andrew Dandolo (Script. Rerum Ital: tom. xii. p. 227— 
230.) ; the two oldest monuments of the history of Venice. 

13 The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found, under the 
proper dates, in the Annals of Cedrenus and Zonaras. ‘I'he Byzan- 
tine memorials are collected by Stritter (Memorix Populorum, 

ies ii. pars ii. p. 441—647.); and the series of their kings is dis- 
poss 'ind scttled by Du Cange (Fam. Byzant. p, 305—318.). 
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village ‘of timber. But, while he searched the 
spoil and refused all offers of treaty, his enemies 
collected their spirits and their forces : the passes 


_ of retreat were insuperably barred ; and the trem- 


A.D. 811. 


A.D. 
888-927, 
or 932. 


bling Nicephorus was heard to exclaim: “ Alas, 
“alas! unless we could assume the wings of birds, 
“ we cannot hope to escape.” Two days he waited 
his fate in the inactivity of despair; but, on the 
morning of the third, the Bulgarians surprised the 
camp; and the Roman prince, with the great 
officers of the empire, were slaughtered in their 
tents. ‘The body of Valens had been saved from 
insult ;. but the head of Nicephorus was ex- 
posed ‘on a spear, and his scull, enchased with 
gold, was often replenished in the feasts of 
victory. The Greeks bewailed the dishonour of 
the throne; but they acknowledged the just 
punishment of avarice and cruelty. This savage 
cup was deeply tinctured with the manners of 
the Scythian wilderness; but they were softened 
before the end of the same céntury by a peaceful 
intercourse with the Greeks, the possession of a 
cultivated region, and the introduction of the 
Christian worship. The nobles of Bulgaria were 
educated in the. schools and palace of Constanti- 
nople; and Simeon “, a youth of the royal line, 
was instructed in the rhetoric of Demosthenes 
and the logic of Aristotle. He relinquished 
the profession of a monk for that of a king and 

14 Simeonem semi-Grecum esse aiebant, eo quod a pueriua By- 
zantii Demosthenis rhetoricam et Aristotelis syllogismos didicerat. 
Liutprand, |. iii. c. 8. He says in another place, Simeon, fortis 


bellator, Bulgari preerat ; Christianus, sed vicinis Graecis valde. 
inimicus {1. i. c. 9.). 
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warrior; and in his reign, of more than forty CHAP. 
years, Bulgaria assumed a rank among the civilized , ae 


powers of the earth. The Greeks, whom he re- . 


peatedly attacked, derived a faint consolation from 
indulging themselves in the reproaches of perfidy 


and sacrilege. They purchased the aid of the 


Pagan Turks; but Simeon, in a second battle, re- 
deemed the loss of the first, at a time when it was 
esteemed a victory to elude the arms of that for- 
midable nation. The Servians were overthrown, 
made captive, and dispersed ; and those who visited 


the country before their restoration could discover 


no more than fifty vagrants, without women or 
children, who extorted a precarious subsistence 
from the chace. On classic ground, on the banks 
of the Acheléus, the Greeks were defeated ;- their 
horn was broken by the strength of the Barbaric 
Hercules *. - He formed the siege of Constanti- 
nople; and, in a personal conference with the em- 
peror, Simeon imposed the conditions :of peace. 
They met with the most jealous precautions: the 
royal galley was drawn close to an artificial and 
well-fortified platform ; and the majesty of the 
purple was emulated by the pomp of, the Bulga- 


rian. “ Are you a Christian ?” said the humble 
Romanus; “ It is your duty to abstain from the 
“ blood of your fellow-Christians. Has the thirst 


“of riches seduced you from the blessings of 
“‘ peace? Sheath your sword, open your hand, 


“and I will satiate the utmost measure of your 


15 —— Rigidum fera dextera cornu 
Dum tenet, infregit, truancaque aA fronte revellit. 
Qvid (Metamorph. ix. 1100.) has boldly painted the combat of 
the piver-god and the hero; the native and the stranger. | 
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“ desires.” The -reconciliation was sealed by a 
-domestic alliance; the freedom of trade was granted 


or restored ; the first honours of the court were 
secured.to the friends of Bulgaria, above the am. 
bassadors of enemies or strangers °; and her princes 
were dignified with the high and invidious title of 
Basileus, or emperor. But this friendship was 


goon disturbed: after. the death of Simeon, the 


nations were again in arms; his feeble successors 


‘were divided and extinguished; and, in the be- 


ginning of the eleventh century, the second Basil, 
who was. born in the purple, deserved the appella- 
tion of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His avarice 
was in- some measure gratified by a treasure of 
four hundred thousand pounds sterling (ten thou- 
sand pounds weight of gold), which he found in 
the palace of Lychnidus. His cruelty inflicted a 


cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen thousand 


captives who had been guilty of the defence of 
their country. They were deprived of sight; but 
to one of each hundred a single eye was left, that 
he might conduct his blind century: to the pre- 
sence of their king. Their king is said to have 
expired of grief and horror; the nation was awed 
by this terrible example; . the Bulgarians were 


‘swept away from their settlements, and circum- 


16 The ambassador of Otho was provoked by the Greck excuses, 
cum Christophori filiam Petras Bulgarorum Pasileus conjugem 
duceret, Symphona, id est consonantia, scripto juramento firmata 
sunt, ut omnium gentium Apostolis, id est nunciis, penes nos Bul- 
garorum Apostoli preponantur, honorentur, diligantur (Liutprand 
in Legatione, p. 482.). Sce the Ceremoniale of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, tom. i. p. 82. tom. ii. p. 429, 430. 434, 435: 443, 


| $44. 446, 447. with the annotations of Reiske. 
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scribed within a narrow province; the surviving 
chiefs bequeathed to their'children the advice of 
jtience and the duty of revenge. 

II. When the black swarm of Hungarians first 
hung over Europe, about nine hundred years 
after the Christian era, tliey were mistaken by 
fear and superstition for the Gog and Magog of 
the scriptures, the signs and forerunners of the 
end of the world”. Since the introduction of 
letters, they have explored their own antiquities 
with a strong and laudable impulse of patriotic 
curiosity “. Thcir rational criticism can no longer 
be amused with a vain pedigree of Attila and 
the Huns; but they complain that their primitive 
records have perished in the Tartar war; that 
the truth or fiction of their rustic songs is long 
since forgotten; and that the fragments of a rude 
chronicle ® must be painfully reconciled with the 

17° A bishop of Wurtzburgh submitted this opinion to a reverend 
abbot ; but ke more gravely decided, that Gog and Magog were the 
spiritual persecutors of the church; since Gog signifies the rout, 
the pride of the Hercsiarchs, and Magog what comes from the 
root, the propagation of their sects. Yet these men once com- 
manded the respect of mankind (Fleury, Hist. oe tom. Xi. 
p- 594, &c.). . 

18 The two national authors, from seliant I oe derived the 
most assistance, are George Pray (Disécrtationes ad Annales vete- 
tum Hungarorum, &c. Vindobonx, 1775, in folio), and Stephen 
Katona (Hist. Critica Ducum et Regum Hurigaria stirpis Arpa- 
diane, Pxstini, 1778—1781, 5 vols. in octavo). The first em- 
“braces a large and often conjectural space; the latter, by his learn- 
ing, judgment, and perspicuity, deserves the name of a critical 
historian. 


19 The author of this Chronicle 18 saigled the notary of king 
Bela. ‘Katona has assigned him to the-xiith century, and defends 


his character against the hypercriticism of Pray. This rude anna.. 
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‘list st must have transcribed some historical records, since he could - 
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CHAP, . ‘contemporary though foreign intelligence of the Im- 
Oae perial geographer”. Magiar is the national and 


oriental denomination of the Hungarians; but, 
among the tribes of Scythia, they are distinguished 
by the Greeks under the proper and peculiar name 


of Turks, as the descendants of that mighty 


people who liad conquered and reigned from China 
to the Volga. The Pannonian colony preserved 


a correspondence of trade. and amity with the 
eastern Turks: on the confines of Persia; and 


after a separation of three hundred and fifty years, 
the missionaries ‘ef the king of Hungary disco- 
vered and visited their ancient country near the 
banks of the Volga. . They were hospitably enter- 
tained: by a people of Pagans and Savages who 
still bore the name of Hungarians; conversed in 
their native tongue, recollected a tradition of 
their long-lost brethren, and listened with amaze- 
ment to the marvellous tale of their new kingdom 
and religion. ‘The zeal of conversion was ani- 


mated by the interest of consanguinity ; and one 
of the greatest of their princes had formed the 


generous, though fruitless, design of replenish- 
ing. the. solitude of Pannonia by this domestic 


‘affirm with dignity, frejectis falsis fabulis rusticorum, et gartulo 
gant joculatorum. In the xvth century, these fables were col- 
_ lected by Thurotzius, and embellished by the Italian Bonfinius. 


See the Preliminary Discourse in the Hist. Critica Ducum, p.7—33.., 
20 See Constantine de Adminiatrando Imperio, ¢. 3,4. 13.38 —42. 
Katona has nicely fixed the composition of this work to the years 
949,'950, 951. (p. 4-+7.). The critical historian (p. 34—107.) — 
endeavours to prove the existence, and to relate the actions, of a 
first duke 4imus, the father of Arpad, who is tacitly ees by 

Constantine. 
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colony from the heart. of Tartary" From this 
primitive country they were driven to the West 
by the tide of war and emigration, by the weight 
of the more distant tribes, who at the same time 
were fugitives and conquerors. Reason or for- 
tune directed their course towards the frontiers 
of the Roman empire; they halted in the usual 
stations along the banks of the preat rivers; and 
in the territories of Moscow, Kiow, and Mol- 
davia, some vestiges have been discovered of 
their temporary residence. In this long and 
various peregrination, they could not always es- 
cape the dominion of the stronger; and the purity 
of their blood was improved or sullied by the mix- 
ture of a foreign race: from a motive of compul- 
sion, or choice, several tribes of the Chazars were 
associated to the standard of their ancient vassals ; 
introduced the use of a second language ; and ob- 
tained by their superior renown the most honour- 
able place in. the front of battle. The military 
force of the Turks and their allies marched in seven 
equal and artificial divisions; each division was 
formed of thirty thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven warriors, and the proportion of women, chil- 
dren, and servants, supposes and requires at least 
a million of emigrants. Their public counsels 
were directed by seven vayvods, or hereditary 
chiefs; but the experience of discord and weak- 
‘ness recommended the more simple and vigorous 


*1 Pray (Dissert. p. 37—=< 30, &c.), produces and illustrates the 
original passages of the Hungarian missionaries, Bonfiniue and 
4Eneas Sylvius. 
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“administration of a single person. The sceptre, 


‘which. had been declined by the modest Lebedias, 
was granted to the birth or merit of Almus and 


his son: Arpad, and the authority of . the suprente 


khan. of the Chazars confirmed the engagement 
of the prince and people ; ; of the people to obey his 
commands, of the prince to consult their happiness 


and glory. 


TheirFen- - 


nic origin. 


With this narrative we might be. reasonably 
contefit, if the penetration of modern learning 
had not opened a new and larger prospect of 
the antiquities of nations. ‘The Hungarian lan- 
guage stands alone, and as it were insulated, 
among the Sclavonian dialects; but it bears a 
close and clear affinity to the idioms of the Fennic 
race’, of an obsolete and savage race, which 
formerly ‘occupied the northern regions of Asia 
and Europe. The genuine appellation of Ugre 


‘or fgours is found on the western confincs of 


China*; their migration to, the banks of the 
Irtish is attested by Tartar evidence”; a similar 


£2 Fischer, in the Questiones Petropolitane, de Origine Ungro- 
rum, and Pray, Dissertat. i, ii, fii, &c. have drawn up several com- 
parative tables of the Hungarian with the Fennic dialects. The 


- affinity is indeed striking, but the lists are short; the words are 


purposely chosen; and I read in the learned Bayer (Comment. 
Academ. Petropol. tom. x. p. 374.), that although the Hungarian 


has adopted many Feanic words (innumeras voces), it essentially 


differs toto genio et naturi. 

23 In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely de-, 
scribed by the Chinese geographers (Gaubil, Hist. du Grand Gen- 
giscan, p. 13.; De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. u. p. 31, &c.). 

4 Hist. Genealogique des Tartars, par Abulghazi Bahadur 
Khan, partie il. p. 90—98. 
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name and language are detected in the southern CHAP. 
parts of Siberia”; and the remains of the Fen- ee 
nic tribes are widely, though thinly, scattered 
from the sources of the Oby to the shores -of 
Lapland”. The consanguinity of the Hunga- 
rians and Laplanders would display the power- 
ful energy of climate on the children of a com- 
mon parent; the lively contrast between the bold 
adventurers, who are intoxicated with the wines 
of the Danube, and the wretched fugitives who 
are immersed beneath the snows of the polar 
circle. Arms and freedom have ever been the 
ruling, though too often the unsuccessful, passion 
of the Hungarians, who are endowed by nature 
with a vigorous constitution of soul and body”. 
Extreme cold has diminished the stature and 
congealed the faculties of the Laplanders; and 
the Arctic tribes, alone among the sons of men, 
are ignorant of war, and unconscious of human 


25 Jn their journey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives (Harris’s Collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels, vol. ii. p. 920, 921.) and Bell (Travels, 
vol. i. p. 174.) found the Vogulitz in the neighbourhood of 'To- 
holsky. By the tortures of the etymological art, Ugur and boyul 
are reduced to the same name; the circumjacent mountains really 
bear the appellation of Ugrian; and of all the Fennic dialects, the 
Vogulian is the nearest to the Hungarian (I‘ischer, Dissert. i. p. 20 
—30. Pray, Dissert. ii. p. 31—34.). 

6 The eight tribes of the Fennic race are described in the 
curious work of M. Levenue ,(Elist. des Peuples soumis 3 la Do- 
mination de la Russie, tom. 1. p. 361-——501.). 

- 7 This picture of the Hungarians and Bulgarians is chicfly 
drawn from the Tactics of Leo, p. 796—-801., and the Latin 
Annals, which are alleged by Baronius, Pagi, and Muratori, .A. D. 
880), &e. 
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blood : an happy ignorance, if reason and virtue 
were the guardians of their peace” 


It is the observation of the Imperial author of 
the Tactics”, that all the Scythian hordes re- 
sembled'each other in their pastoral and military 
life, that they all practised the same means of 
subsistence, and employed the. same instruments 
of destruction. But he adds, that the two na- 
tious of Bulgarians and Hungarians were superior 
to their brethren, and similar to each other, in 


the improvements, however rude, of their disti- 


pline and government; their visible likeness de- 
termines Leo to confound his friends and encmies 
in one common description; and the picture 
may be heightened by some strokes from their 
contemporaries. of the tenth century. Except 
the meritand fame of military prowess, all that 
is valued by mankind appeared vile and con- 
temptible to these Barbarians, whose native fierce- 


“8 Bution, Hist. Naturelle, tom. v. p. 6. in 12mo. Gustavus 
Adolphus attempted, without success, to form a regiment of Lap- 
landers. Grotius says of these Arctic tribes, arma arcus et pha- 
retra, sed adversus feras (Annal. 1. iv. p. 236.) ; and attempts, after 
the manner of Tacitus, to varnish win philosophy their brutal ig- 
norance. 

*9 Leo has observed, that the government of the Turks was mo- 
narchical, and that their punishments were rigorous. (Tactic. 
p. 806. awewes xa Bageins). Rhegino (in Chron. A. D. 889.) men- 
tions theft as a capital crime, and hig jurisprudence is confirmed by 
the original code of St. Stephen (A. D. 1016). If a slave were 
guilty, he was chastised, for the first time, with the loss of his nose, - 
or a fine of five heifers; for the second, with the loss of his ears, or 
a similar fine; for the third, with death ; which the freeman did 
not incur till the fourth offence, as his first penalty was the loss of 
liberty (Katona, Hist. Regum Hungar. tom. ij. p. 231, 232.). 
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ness was stimulated by the consciousness of num- 
bers and freedom. The tents of the Hunga- 
rians were of leather, their garments of fur; they 
shaved their hair, and scarified their faces: in 
speech they were slow, in action prompt, in treaty 
perfidious ; and they shared the common reproach 
of Barbarians, too ignorant to conceive the impor- 
tance of truth, too proud to deny or palliate 
the breach of their most solemn engagements. 
Their simplicity has been praised; yet thicy ab- 
stained only from the luxury they had never 
known ; whatever they saw, they coveted; their 
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desires were insatiate, and their sole industry was - 


the hand of violence and rapine. By the defini- 
_ tion of a pastoral nation, I have recalled a long 
description of the economy, the warfare, and the 
government that prevail in that stage of society ; 
I may add, that to fishing, as well as to the chace, 
the Hungarians were indebted for a part of thir 
subsistence ; and since they seldom cultivated the 
ground, they must, at least in their new scttle- 
meuts, have sometimes practised a slight and un- 
skilful husbandry. In their emigrations, perhaps 
in their expeditions, the host was accompanied hy 
thousands of sheep and oxen, who inereased the 
cloud of formidable dust, and afforded a constant 
and wholesome supply of milk and animal food. 
A plentiful command of forage was the first care 
ef the general, and if the flocks and herds were 
secure of their pastures, the hardy warrior was 
alike insensible of danger and fatigue. ‘The confu- 
sion of men and cattle that overspread the coun- 
try exposed their camp to a nocturnal surprise, 
VOL. X. r 
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CHAP. had not a still wider circuit been occupied by their 
= ae light cavalry, perpetually in motion to discover 
and delay the approach of the enemy. After some 
experience of the Roman tactics, they adopted 
the use of the sword and spear, the hclmet of the 
soldicr, and the iron breast-plate of his steed: but 
their native and deadly weapon was the Tartar 
bow: from the earliest infancy, their children and 
servants were exercised in the double science of 
archery and horsemanship; their arm was strong ; 
their aim was sure; and in the most rapid carecr, 
they were taught to throw themselves backwards, 
and to shoot a volley of arrows into the air. In 
open combat, in secret ambush, in flight, or pur- 
suit, they were equally formidable: an appearance 
of order was maintained in the foremost ranks, but 
their charge was driven forwards by the impatient 
pressure of succeeding crowds. They pursued, 
headlong and rash, with loosened reins and horrific 
outeries; but if they fied, with real or dissembled 
fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe was checked and 
chastised by the same habits of irregular speed 
and sudden evolution. In the abuse of victory, 
they astonished Europe, yet smarting from the 
wounds of the Saracen and the Dane: mercy they 
rarely asked, and more rarely bestowed: both 
sexes were accused as equally inaccessible to pity, 
and their appetite for raw flesh might countenance 
the popular tale, that they drank the blood and 
feasted on the hearts of the slain. Yet the Hun- 
garians were not devoid of those principles of 
justice and humanity, which nature has implanted - 
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in every bosom. The licence of public and pri- 
vate injurics was restrained by laws and punish- 
ments; and in the security of an open camp, theft 
is the most tempting and most dangerous offence. 
Among the Barbarians, there were many, whose 
spontancous virtue supplied their laws and cor- 
rected their manners, who performed the dutics, 
and sympathised with the affections, of social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, 
the Turkish hordes approached the common limits 
of the French and Byzantine empires. Their 
first conquests and final scttloments extended on 
either side of the Danube above Vienna, bclow 
Belgrade, and beyond the measure of the Roman 
province of Pannonia, or the modern kingdom of 
Hungary“. That ample and fertile land was 
loosely occupied by the Moravians, a Sclavonian 
name and tribe, which were driven by the in- 
vaders into the compass of a narrow province. 
Charlemagne had stretchcd a vague and nominal 
empire as far as the edge of ‘Transylvania; bui, 
after the failure of his legitimate linc, the dukes 
of Moravia forgot their obedience and tribute to 
the monarchs of Oriental France. The bastard 
Arnulph. was provokcd to invite the arms of the 
Turks: they rushed through the real or figurative 
wall, which his indiscretion had thrown open ; 
and the king of Germany has been justly re- 
proached as a traitor to the civil and ccclesiastical 


society of the Christians. During the life of 


30 See Katona, Hist. Ducum Hunzgar. p. 321-342. 
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cuap. Arnulph, the Hungarians were checked by grati- 


LV. 
PN Re 


tude or fear; but in the infancy of his son Lewis 


A.D, yoo, they discovered and invaded Bavaria; and such, 


was their Scythian speed, that in a single day 4 
circuit of fifty miles was stript and consumed. 
In the battle of Augsburgh the Christians main- 
tained their advantage till the seventh hour of the 
day: they were deccived and vanquished by the 
flying stratagems of the Turkish cavalry. The 
conflagration spread over the provinces of Bavaria, 
Swabia, and Franconia; and the Hungarians” 
promoted the reign of anarchy, by forcing the 
stoutest barons to discipline their vassals and for- 
tify their, castles. ‘The origin of walled towns is 
ascribed to this calamitous period; nor could any 
distance be secure against an enemy, who, almost 
at’ the same instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian 
monastery of St. Gall, and the city of Bremen, 
on the shores of the northern ocean. Above 
thirty years the Gcrmanic empire, or kingdom, 
was subject to the ignominy of tribute; and 
resistance was disarmed by the menace, the sc- 
rious and effectual menace, of dragging the wo- 
men and children into captivity, and of slaugh- 
tering the males-above the age of ten years. I 
have neither power nor inclination to follow the 


_ Hungarians beyoud the Rhine; but I must ob- 


3! ]Jungarorum gens, cujus omnes feré nationes expert savi- 
tiam, &c. is the preface of Liutprand (I: i. ¢. 2.), who frequently" 
expatiatcs on the calamities of his own times, See J. i. ¢. 5. 1. ii. 
c.1, 24, 5, 6, 7. |. iii. c 1, &e. Iv. ec. 8.15. in Legat. p. 485. His 
colours are glaring, but his chronology must be rectified by Pagi 
aad Muratori. 
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serve with surprise, that the southern provinces of Cll AD. 
France were blasted by the tempest, and that oy 
Spain, behind her Pyrenees, was astonished at the 
approach of these formidable strangers“. The A-1.900. 
vicinity of Italy had tempted their carly inroads ; | 
but, from their camp on the Brenta, they beheld 

with some terror the apparent strength and po- 
pulousness of the new-discovered country. They 
requested leave to retire ; their request was proudly 

rejected by the Italian king; and the lives of 

twenty thousand Christians paid the forfeit of his 
obstinacy and rashness. Among the cities of the 

West, the royal Pavia was conspicuous in fame 

and splendour ; and the pre-eminence of Rome it- 

self was only derived from the relics of the apos- 

tles. ‘The Hungarians appeared; Pavia was in A.D. 924. 
flames ; forty-three churches were consumed; and, | 
after the massacre of the people, they spared about 

two hundred wretches, who had gathered some 

bushels of gold and silver (a vague exaggeration) 

from the smoking ruins of their country. In these 

annual excursions from the Alps to the neighbour- 

hood of Rome and Capua, the churches, that yet 
escaped, resounded with a fearful litany: “O 

“ save and deliver us from the arrows of the Hun- 

“ garians ” But the saints were deaf or inexorable ; 

and the torrent rolled forwards, till it was stopped 


42 The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Toxus, are 
critically illustrated by Katona (Hist. Ducum, &c. p. 107—499.). 
His diligence has searched both natives and foreigner, ; yet to the 
deeds of mischief, or glory, I have been able to add the destruction 
of Bremen (Adain premena 1. 43.), 
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by the extreme land of Calabria ¥. A composition 


Pug was offered and accepted for the head of each Ita- 


A. D. 924. 


lian subject ; and ten bushels of silver were poured 
forth in the Turkish camp. But falsehood is the 
natural antagonist of violence; and the robbers 
were defrauded both in the numbers of the assess- 
ment and the standard of the metal. On the side 
of the East the Hungarians were opposed in 
doubtful conflict by the equal arms of the Bulga- 
rians, whose faith forbade an alliance with the Pa- 
gans, and whose situation formed the barrier of the 
Byzantine empire. The barrier was overturned ; 
the emperor of Constantinople beheld the waving 
banners of the Turks; and one of their boldest 
warriors presumed to strike a battle-axe into the 
golden gate. The arts and treasures of the Greeks 
diverted the assault; but the Hungarians might 
boast, in their retreat, -that they had imposed a 
tribute on the spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of 
the Cesars*, The remote and rapid operations 


33 Muratori has considered with patriotic care the danger and re- 
sources of Modena. The citizens besought St. Geminianus, their 
patron, to avert, by his intercession, the ralies, flagellum, &c. 

_ Nunc te rogamus, licet servi pessimi, 
Ab Ungerorum nos deferidas jaculis. 
The bishop erected walls for the public defence, not contra dominos 
serenos (Antiquitat. Ital. med. Avi, tom. i. dissertat. i. p. 21, 22.), 
and the song of the nightly watch is not without elegance or use 
(tom. iii. diss. xl. p. 709.). The Italian annalist has accurately 
traced the series of their inroads (Annali d’Italia, tom. vii. p. 365. 
367.393. 401. 437. 440. tom. vill. p. 19. 41. 52, &c.). 

34 Both the Hungarian and Russian annals suppose, that they be- 
sieged, or attacked, or insulted Constantinople (Pray, dissertat. x. 
p- 239. Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 354—360.) ; and the fact is a/most 
confessed by the Byzantine historians (Leo Grammaticus, p. 506. 
Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 629.): yet, however glorious to the na- 
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of the same campaign appear to magnify the cap. 
LV. 


power and numbers of the Turks ; but their cou- 
Yage is most deserving of praise, since a light troop 
of three or four hundred horse would often attempt 
and execute the most daring inroads to the gates 
of Thessalonica and Constantinople. At this 
disastrous era of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
Europe was afflicted by a triple scourge from the 
North, the East, and the South: the Norman, the 
Hungarian, and the Saracen, sometimes trod tlie 
same ground of desolation; and these savage foes 
might have been compared by Homer to the 
two lions growling over the carcase of a mangled 


stag ®. 
The deliverance of Germany and Christendom 


was atchieved by the Saxan princes, Henry the } 


Fowler and Otho the Gat, who, in two mcmo- 
rable battles, for ever broke the power of the Hun- 
garians”. The valiant Henry was roused from 
a bed of sickness by the invasion of his country ; 
but his mind was vigorous and his prudence 


lion, it is denied or doubted by the critical historian, and even 
by the notary of Bela. Their scepticism is meritorious ; they 
could not safely transcribe or believe the rusticorum fabulas : 
but Katona might have given duc attention to the evidence of 


Liutprand, Bulgarorum gentem atque Grecorum tributariam fe- 


cerant (Hist. L ii. c. 4. p. 435.). 

35 Acovd’ ws bnpwOnrny, 

Or: ovgeos xopupyo: wegs KTauerns EeAapoto 
; Augw wewaorre peya ppoveovre paxerGov. 

36 They are amply and critically discussed by Katona (Hist. 
Ducum, p. 360-368. 427—470.). Liutprand (1. il. ¢. 8, 9.) 
is the best evidence for the former, and Witichind (Annual. 
Saxon. L iii.) of the latter: but the critical historian will not even 
overlook the horn of a warrior, which is said tu be preserved at 
Jaz-berin. 
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successful. « My companions,” said he, on the 


Gane ‘morning of the combat, “ maintain your ranks, 


of Otho 


the Great, 
A. D. 955. 


“receive on your bucklers the first arrows of 
“the Pagans, and prevent their second discharge 


‘ by the equal and rapid career of your lances.” 


They obeyed and conquered : and the historical 
picture of the castle of Merseburgh expressed 
the features, or at least the character, of Henry, — 
who, in an age of ignorance, entrusted to the 
finer arts the perpetuity of his name”. At 
the end of twenty years, the children of the 
Turks who had fallen by. his sword invaded the 
empire of his son; and their force is defincd, 
in the lowest estimate, at one- hundred thousand 
horse. They were invited by domestic faction ; 
the gates of Germany were treacherously un- 
locked: and they spread, far beyond the Rhine 
and the Meuse, into the heart of Flanders. But 
the vigour and prudence of Otho dispelled the 
conspiracy ; the princes were made sensible, that 
unless they were true to each other, their religion 
and country were irrecoverably lost; and the 
national powers were reviewed in the plains of 
Augsburgh, They marched and fought in eight 


37 Hunc vero triumphum, tam laude quam memoria dignum, 
ad Meresburgum rex in superiori coenaculo domis per fuygaguay, 
id est, picturam, notari precepit, adeo ut rem veram potius quam 
verisimilem videas: an high encomium (Liutprand, I. ii. c. 9.). 
Another palace in Germany had been painted with holy subjects by 
the order of Charlemagne; and Muratori may justly affirm, nulla 
secula fuere in quibus pictores desiderati fuerint (Antiquitat. Ital. 
medii Avi, tom. ii. dissert. xxiv. p. 360, 361.). Our domestic 
claims:to antiquity of ignorance and original imperfection (Mr. 
Walpole’s lively words) are of a much more recent date (Anec- 


dotes of Painting, vol. i. p. 2, &c.).. 
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legions, according to the division of provinces and Si 
tribes ; the first, second, and third, were composed ee, 


of Bavarians; the fourth of Franconians; the 


fifth of Saxons, under the immediate command of ° 


the monarch; the sixth and seventh consisted of 
Swabians; and the eighth legion, of a thousand 
Behemians, closed the rear of the host. The re- 
sources of discipline and valour were fortified by 
the arts of superstition, which, on this occasion, 
may deserve the epithets of generous and salutary. 
The soldiers were purified with a fast; the camp 
was blessed with the relics of saints and martyrs ; 
and the Christian hero girded on his side the 
sword of Constantine, grasped the invincible spear 
of Charlemagne, and waved the banner of St. 
Maurice, the prefect of the Thebean legion. But 
his firmest confidence was placed in the holy 
lance “, whose point was fashioned of the nails of 
the cross, and which his father had extorted from 
the king of Burgundy, by the threats of war, and 
the gift of a province. The Hungarians were 
expected in the front; they secretly passed the 
Lech, a river of Bavaria that falls into the Da- 
nube; turned the rear of the Christian army ; 
plundered the baggage, and disordered the legions 
of Bohemia and Swabia. The battle was restored 
by the Franconians, whose duke, the valiant Con- 
rad, was pierced with an arrow as he rested from 
‘his fatigues: the Saxons fought under the eyes of 


38 See Baronius, Annal. Eceles. A. D.g29, No 2—5. ThelJance 
of Christ is taken from the best evidence, Liutprand (I. iv. ¢. 12.), 
Sigebert, and the acts of St. Gerard: but the other military relics 
depend on the faith of the Gesta Anglorum post Bedam, |. it. c. 8. 
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- their king;-and his vietory surpassed, in merit 
‘and importance, the triumphs of the last two 
hundred years. The loss of the Hungarians was 
still greater in the flight than in the action; they 
were encompassed by the rivers of Bavaria; and 
their past crnelties excluded them from the hope 
‘of mercy. Three captive princes were hanged at 
Ratisbon, the multitude of prisoners was slain or 
mutilated, and the fugitives, who presumed to 
appear in the face of their country, were con- 
demned to everlasting poverty and disgrace *. Yet 
the spirit of the nation was humbled. and. the 
most accessible passes of Hungary were fortified 
with a ditch and rampart. Adversity suggested 
the counsels of moderation and peace: the robbers 
of the West acquiesced in a sedentary life; and 
the next generation was taught by a discerning 
prince, that far more might be gained by multiply- 


_ing and exchanging the produce of a fruitful soil. 


The native race, the Turkish or Fennic blood, 
was’ mingled with new colonies of Scythian or 
Sclavonian origin”; many thousands of. robust 


39 Katona, Hist. Ducum Hungarie, p 500, &e. 
4 Among these colonies we may distinguish, The Chazars, or 


” Cabari, whojoined the Hungarjans on their march (Constant. de 
_ Admin. Imp. c. 39, 40. p. 108, 109.). 2 The Jazyges, Morayians, 


and Siculi, whom they found in the land ; the last were perhaps a 
remnant of the Huns of Attila; and were entrusted with the guard 
of the borders. 3.'The Russians, who, like the Swiss in France, 
imparted a gencral name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians, . 
whore chiefs (A. D. 956) were invited, cum magna multitudine 
Hismuhelitavum. Had any of these Sclavonians embraced the Ma- 
hometan. religion? . 5. The Bisseni and Cumans, a mixed multitude 


of Patzinacites, Uzi, Chazars,’ &c. who had spread to the lower 


Danube. . The last colony of 40,000 Cumians, A. D. 1239, was 
received and converted by,the kings of Hungary, who derived from. 
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and industrious captives had been imported from 
all the countries of Europe“; and after the mar- 
riage ef Geisa with a Bavarian princess, he bestowed 
honours and estates on the nobles of Germany “. 
The son of Geisa was invested with the regal title, 
and the house of Arpad reigned three hundred 
years in the kingdom of Hungary. But the frec- 
born Barbarians were not dazzled by the lustre of 
the diadem, and the people asserted their indc- 
feasible right of choosing, deposing, and punishing 
the hereditary servant of the state. :- 

III. The name of Russtans® was first dit 
vulged, in the ninth century, by an embassy from 
_ Theophilus, emperor of the East, to the emperor 
of the West, Lewis, the son of Charlemagne. The 
Greeks were accompanied by the envoys of the 
great duke, or chagan, or czar, of the Russians. 


that tribe a new regal appellation (Pray, Dissert. vi. vil. p. 109— 


173. Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 95—09. 259—264. 476. 479. 


483, &c.). 

41 Christiani autem, quorum pars major populi est, qui ex omni 
parte mundi illue tracti sunt captivi, &c. Such was the language 
of Piligrinus, the first missionary who entered Hungary, A. D. 973. 
Pars major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 517. 

42 The fideles Teutonici of Geisa are authenticated in old char- 
ters: and Katona, with his usual industry, has made a fair estimate 
of these colonies, which had been so loosely magnified hy the 
ftalian Ranzanus (Hist. Critic. Ducum, p.667—681.). 

43 Among the Greeks, this national appellation has a singular 
form, Pes, as an undeclinable word, of which many fanciful etymo- 
logies have been suggested. I have perused, with pleasure and 


Origin of 
the Rus- 

slan mo- 

narchy. 


A.J). 839. 


profit, a dissertation de Origine Russorum (Comment. Acedem, : 


Petropolitang, tom. viii. p. 388—436.) by Theophilus Sigefrid 
Bayer, a learned German, who spent his life and Jabours in the 


service of Russia. A geographical tract of D’Anville, de ’Empire 


de Russie, son Origine, et ses Accroissemens, (Paris, 1772, 19 
12mo.) has likewise been of use. , 
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cH AP. In their journey to Constantinople, they liad tra- 


ow Versed many hostile nations; and they hoped to 


escape the dangers of their return, by requesting 
the French monarch to transport them by sea to 
their native country. A closer examination de- 
tected their origin: they were the brethren of the 
Swedes and Normans, whose name was already 
odious and formidable in France; and it might 
justly be apprehended, that these Russian strangers 


~ were not the’ messengers of peace, but the cmis- 


saries of war. They were detained, while the 


. Greeks were dismissed; and Lewis expected a 


more satisfactory account, that he might obey the 
laws of hospitality or prudence, according to the 
interest of both empires“. This Scandinavian 
origin of the people, or at least the princes, of 
Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated by the na- 
tional annals“ and the general history of the North. 
The Normans, who had so long been concealed by 


~’a veil of impenetrable darkness, suddenly burst 
- forth in the spirit of naval and military enterprise. 
- The vast, and, as it is said, the populous, regions 


_- 4 See the entire passage (dignum, says Bayer, ut aureis in tabulis 


*) figatur) i in the Annales Bertiniani Francorum (in Script. Ital. Mu- 
ratori, tom. ii. pars i. p. 525.), A. D. 839, twenty-two years before 
the zra of Ruric.’ In the xth century, Liutprand (Hist. 1. v. e. 6.) 
speaks of the Russians and Normans.as the same Aquilonares 
* homines of a red complexion. 


45 My. knowledge of these annals, is ‘drawn from M. Leveque, 
‘Histoire de Russie. Nestor, the first and best of these ancient 


anndlists, was.a monk of Kiew, who died in the beginning of the 
__ xdith ceatury ; but his chronicle was obscure, till it was published 
-_at Petersburgh, 1767, in 4to. Leveque, Hist. de Russie, tom. 1. 
ip. xvi. Coxe’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 184... 
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of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were crowded 
‘ with independent chieftains and desperate ad- 
venturers, who sighed in the laziness of peace, 
atid smilcd in the agonies of death. Piracy was 
the exercise, the trade, the glory, and the virtue, 
of the Scandinavian youth. Impatient of a bleak 
climate and narrow limits, they started from thie 
banquet, grasped their arms, sounded their horn, 
ascended their vessels, and explored every coast 
that promised either spoil or settlement. The 
Baltic was the first scene of their naval atchicve- 
ments; they visited the eastern shores, the silent 
residence of Fennic and Sclavonian tribes, and 
the primitive Russians of the lake Ladoga paid 
a tribute, the skins of white squirrels, to these 
strangers, whom they saluted with the title of 
Varangians® oy Corsairs. Their superiority in 
arms, discipline, and renown, commanded the 
fear and reverence of the natives. In their wars 
against the more inland savages, the Varangians 
condescended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, 
and gradually, by choice or conquest, obtained 
the dominion of a, people whom they were qua- 
lified to protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
their valour was again recalled, till at length, 
Ruric, a Scandinavian chief, became the father 
of a dynasty which reigned above seven hundred 
years, His brothers extended his influence: the 
example of service and usurpation was imitated 
by his companions in the southern provinces of 
Russia; and their establishments, by the usual 


6 Theophil. Sig. Bayer de Varagis (for the name is differently, 


spelt), in Comment. Academ. Petropolitane, tom. iv. p..275—311. 
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methods of: war and assassination, were cemented 
into the fabric of a powerful monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were con- 
sidered as aliens and conquerors, they ruled by 
the sword of the Varangians, distributed. estates 
and subjects to their faithful captains, and sup- 
plied their numbers with fresh streams of ad- 
venturers from the Baltic coast”. But when 
the Scandinavian’ chiefs had struck a deep and 
permanent root into the soil, they mingled with 
the Russians in blood, religion, and language, 
and the first Waladimir had the merit of deliver- 
ing his country from these foreign mercenaries. 
They had, seated him on the throne; his riches 
were insufficient to satisfy their demands; . but 
they listened to his pleasing advice, that they 


should seek, not a more grateful, but a more 


wealthy, master; that they should embark for 
Greece, where, instead of the skins of squirrels, 


silk and gold would be the recompence of their 


_ service. At the same time the Russian prince 


admonished his Byzantine ally to disperse and 
employ, to recompense and restrain, these impe- 
tuous children of the North. Contemporary 
writers have recorded the introduction, name, 
and character, of the Varangians: each day they 
rose in.confidence and esteem; the whole body 
was assembled at Constantinople to perform the 


# Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and Russia were still 
guarded ex fugitivorum servorum robore, confluentium et maxime 
Danorum. Bayer, who quotes (p. 292.) the Chronicle of Dithmar 
of Merseburgh, -observes, that it was rales for the Germans to 


_. enlist in a foreign setvice. 
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duty of guards; and their strength was-recruited 
by a numerous band of their countrymen from the 
island of Thule. On this occasion, the vague 
appellation of Thule is applied to England; and 
the new Varangians were a colony of Kuglish and 
Danes who fled from the yoke of the Norman 
conqueror. ‘The habits of pilgrimage and piracy 
had approximated the countries of the earth ; these 
exiles were entertained in the Byzantine court; 
and they preserved, till the last age of the empire. 
the inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use of 
the Danish or English tongue. With their 
broad and double-edged battle-axes on their shoul- 
ders, they attended the Greek emperor to the 
temple, the senate, and the hippodrome; he slept 
and feasted under their trusty guard; and the 
keys of the palace, the treasury, and the capital, 
were held by the firm and faithful hands of the 
Varangians™. | | 

In the tenth century, the geography of Scythia 
was extended far beyond the limits of ancient 
knowledge; and the monarchy of the Russians 
obtains a vast and conspicuous place in the map of 
Constantine”. The sons of Ruric were masters 


48 Du Cange has collected 'from the original authors the state 
and history of the Varangi at Constantinople (Glossar. Med. et In- 
fimaz Grecitatis, sub voce Bagalyo, Med. et Infime Latinitatis, 
sub voce Vagri. Not. ad Alexiad. Annz Comnene, p. 256, 257, 

.258. Notes sur Villehardouin, p. 296—299.). See likewise the 
annotations of Reiske to the Ceremoniale Aule Byzant. of Con- 
stantine, tom. ii. p. 149, 150. Saxo Grammaticus affirms that they 
spoke Danish ; but Codinus maintains them till the fifteenth cen- 
tury in the use of their-native English: Moavxgorgover o: Bagalyo: 
kare Tw warTpiOY yhucoay auTev yros lyKAMISt 

‘I The original record of the geography and trade of Russia is 
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CHAP. of the spacious province of Wolodomir, or Moscow ; 
—_ and, if they were confined on that side by the 
hordes of the East, their western frontier in those 
early days was enlarged to the Baltic sea and the 
country of the Prussians. Their northern reign 
ascended above the sixtieth degree of latitude, 
over the Hyperborean regions, which fancy had 
peopled with monsters, or clouded with eternal 
darkness. To the south they followed the course 

of the Borysthenes, and approached with that river 
the neighbourhood of the Euxine sea. ‘The tribes 

_ that dwelt, or wandered, in this ample circuit were 
obedient to thé same conqueror, and insensibly 
“blended into the same nation. The language of 
Russia isa dialect of the Sclavonian; but, in the 
tenth century, these two modes of speech were dif- 
ferent from each other;. and, as the Sclavonian 
prevailed in the South, it may be presumed that 
the original Russians of the North, the: primitive 
subjects’ of the Varangian chief, were a portion 

of the Fennic race. With the emigration, union, 

or dissolution, of the wandering tribes, the loose 
and indefinite picture of the Scythian desert has 
continually shifted. But the most ancient map of 
Russia affords some places which still retain their - 
name and | position ; and the two capitals, Novo- 


produced by the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Admi- 
nistrat. Imperi, c. 2. p. 55, 56. c. 9. p. 59—Ol. ¢. 13. p. 63—67., 
c. 37. p.106. c. 42. p. 112, 113.), and illustrated by the diligence 
of Bayer (de Geographid Russi vicinarumque Regionum circiter 
A. C. 948. in Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. ix. p. 367—422. 
tom. x. p. 371—421.), with the aid of the chronicles and traditions 
of Russia, Scandinavia, &c. 
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gorod * and Kiow® , are coeval with thie frst 
age of the monarchy. Novogorod had not yet 


deserved the epithet of great, nor the alliance of 


the Hanseatic league, which diffused the streams 
of opulence and the principles of freedom. Kiow 
could not yet boast of three hundred churches, 
air innumerable people, and a degree of greatness 
and splendour, which was compared with Con- 
stautinople by those who had never seen the 
residence of the Czsars. In their origin, ‘the 
two cities were no more than camps or fairs, the 
most convenient stations in which the Barbarians 
might assemble for the occasional business of war 
or trade. Yet even these assemblies announce 
some progress in the arts of society; a ncw 
breed of cattle was imported from the southern 
provinces ; end the spirit of commercial cnter- 
prise pervaded the sca and land from the Baltic 
to the Euxine, from the mouth of the Oder to 
the port of Constantinople. In the days of 


50 The hauglity proverb, “ Who can resist God and the great 
“ Novogorod ?” is applied by M. Leveque (Hist. de Russie, tom. i. 
p- 60.) even to the times that preceded the reign of Ruric. In the 
course of his history he frequently celebrates this republic, which 
was suppressed A. D. 1475 (tom. ti. p. 252--266.). That accurate 
traveller, Adam Olearius, describes (in 1635).the remains of Novo- 
gorod, and the route by sea and land of the Holstein amnhassadors, 
tom. 1. p. 123—~129. 

5Y In hac magna civitate, que est caput regni, sik trecemta: 
geclesiz, hubentur et nundine octo, popull etiam ignota manus 
(Eggehardus ad A. D. 1018, apud’Bayer, tom. ix. p. 412). He 


likewise quotes (tom. x. p. 307.) the words of the Saxon annalist, - 


Cujus (Russie) metropolis est Chive, xmula sceptri Constantino- 
politani, quae est clarissiiiyiatt us Gracia, The fame of Kiow, 
especially in the xith century, had reached the German and the 
Arabian geographers. . 
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idolatry and barbarism, the Sclavonic city ‘ of 
Julin was frequented and enriched by -the Nor- 


. “mans, who had prudently secured a free mart of 


‘purchase and exchange™. From this: harbour, 


at the entrance of the Oder, the corsair, or mer- 
chant, sailed in forty-three days to the eastern 
shores of the Baltic, the most distant nations were 
intermingled, amd the holy groves of Curland 
are said to have been decorated with Grecian 
and Spanish gold. Between the sea and Novo- 
gorod an easy intercourse was discovered ; in the 
summer, through a gulf, a lake, and a navi- 
gable river; in the winter season, over the hard 


‘and level surface of ‘boundless snows. From the 


neighbourhood of that city, the Russians de- 
scended the streams that fall into the Borysthe- 


‘nes; their canoes, of ‘a single tree, were laden 


with slaves of every age, fare of: every species, 


mR In Odore oatio qué Stas alluit paludes, nobilissima civi- 


1 
— 


_ tas Julinum, ccleberrimam; Barbaris et Grecis qui sunt in circuitd, 


prxstans stationem, est sane miaxima Omnium quas Europa claudit 
civitatum (Adam Bremensis, Hist. Eccles. p: 19.). A’strange ex- 
aggeration even jn the xith century. The trade of the Baltic, and 
the Hanseatic league, are carefully treated in Anderson’s Historical 
Deduction of Commerce; at least, in our language, I am not ac- 
quainted: with any book so satisfactory. ° 

53 According to Adam of Bremen (de Sitt Daniz, p. 58.), the old 
Curland extended eight days journey along the eoast ; and by Peter 

“eutoburgicus (p.68. A.D. 1326), Memel is defiried as the common 
frontier of Russia, Curland, and Prussia. Aurum ibi plurimum (says 
Adam) divinis, auguribus afque riecromanticis omnes domus sunt 
lene. ; + - a toto orbe ibi responsa petuntur, maxime ab His 
panis tfoinan Zupanis, id est regnlis Lettovize) et Grecis. The 


‘name of Greeks was appliéd to the RB islaps even before their con- 


version; an ‘impetfect conversion; they ‘still consulted the 


awizards of Cudland (Bayer, tom. x. p, 978. 402,. ‘Ree. Grotius, Pro- 
degomen. ad Hist. Goth. p.90.). 7" 
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the spoil of their bee-hives, and the hides of CHap. 
their cattle ; and the whole produce of the North eS ae) 


was collected and discharged in the magazines 
of Kiow. The month of June was the ordi- 
nary season of the departure of the ficet: the 
timber of the canoes was framed into the oars 
and benches of ‘more solid and capacious boats; 
and they proceeded without obstacle down the 
Borysthenes, as far as the seven or thirteen ridges 
of rocks, which traverse the bed, and precipitate 


the waters, of the river. At the more, shallow. 


falls it was sufficient to lighten the vessels; but 
the deeper cataracts were impassable; and the 
mariners, who dragged their vessels and their 
slaves six miles over land, were exposed in this 
toilsome journey to the robbers of the desert”. 
At the first island below the falls, the Russians 
celebrated the festival of their escape; at a sc- 
cond, near the mouth of the river, they repaired 
their. shattered vessels. for the longer and more 
perilous voyage of the Black Sea, If they stcered 
along the coast, the Danube was accessible; with 
a fair wind they could reach in thirty-six or 
forty hours the opposite shores. of Anatolia ; and 
Constantinople admitted the annual visit of the 
strangers of the North. They. returned at the 
stated season with a rich cargo of. corn, wine, 
and oil, the manufactures of. Greece, and the 
spices of India. Some of their. oonsyae re- 


5+ Constantine vais selon seven cataracts, of hich he gives’ 


the Russian anid Sclavonic nimes; but thirteen are enumerated by 
. the Sieur de Beauplan,” a. French engineer, who had surreyed the 
course and navigation of the Dnieper or Borysthenes (Description 


de l' Ukraine, Rouen, 1660, ae quarto) ; but the map isuntuckily 


wanting in inv copy. | : e 
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-cuap, .Sided in the capital and provinces; and the na- 

oy ‘tional treaties protected ‘the persons, effects, and 
—" "privileges, of the Russian merchant “. 

Navalex- But the same communication which had beer 

Looe opened for the benefit, was ‘soon abused for the 

, fans injury, of mankind. Ina period of one hundred 

Conttanti-" and ninety years, the Russians made four at- 

ee tempts to plunder the treasures of Constantinople : 

the event was various, but the.motive, the means, 

and the object, were the same in these. naval 

expeditions *.’ The Russian traders had seen the 

“magnificence-and fasted the luxury of the city of 

‘the ‘Caesars. _A marvellous tale, and a scanty 

supply, excited the desires of their savage coun- 

-trymen':. they envied the gifts of nature which 

their climate denied; they coveted the works of 

art which they were too lazy to imitate and too 

indigent to purchase: the Varangian princes un- 

furled “the banners of pitatical adventure, and 

their bravest soldiers ‘were drawn from the nations 

that dwelt in the northern isles of the ocean“. 

The image of their naval armaments was revived 


55 Nestor, upud Leveque, Hist. de Russie, tom. i. p. 78—80. 
From the Dnieper ‘or Borysthenes, the Russians went. to Black 
Bulgatia,. Chazaria, and Syria. To Syria, how? where? when? 
May we' not, instead of Zupa, read Xvana (de Administrat. Imp. 
&, 42. p. 113.) ?°-The alteration is alight ; the position of Suania, 
‘between Chazaria tnd Lazica, is perfectly suitable; and the name 
was still used in the'xith century (Cedren. tom. ii. p- 770.). 

. © The wars of the. Russians and Greeks in the ixth, xth, and’ 
xith centuries; are related in the Byzantine antiils, especially those 
of Zonaris and Cedrenus ; and all their testimanties are collected 
in the Russica of Stritter, tom... pars ii. pe 999-1044. | | 
a Ngoetaipicupevos Be Kea cuppayuior oye ahryor aro Tay KOT OKOUYT OY 
#7 ois. eperagrses 76x Oxéaiov rmrvis emir.’ --Cedrenus in Compend. 


p. 758. 
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in the last century, in the fleets of the Cosacks, 
which issued from the Borysthenes, to navigate 
the same seas, for a,similar. purpose”. The 
Greek appellation of monoxyla, or single canoes, 
might be, justly applied to the bottom of their 


vessels. It was scooped out of the long stem of a 


becch or willow, but the slight and narrow foun- 
dation was raised and continued on either side 
with planks, till it attained the, length of sixty, 
and the height of about. twelve, feet. These 
boats were built without a deck, but with two 
rudders and a mast; to move with sails and oars; 
and to contain from forty to seventy men, with 
their arms, and provisions of fresh water and 
salt fish. The first trial of the Russians was 
made with two hundred boats; but when the na- 
tional force was exerted, they might arm against 
Constantinople a thousand or twelve hundred 
vesscls. Their ficet was not much inferior to 
the royal navy of Agamemnon, but it was mag- 
nified in the eyes of fear to ten or fiftecn tinies 
the real proportion of its strength and numbers. 
Had the Greek emperors been endowed with 
foresight to discern, and vigour to prevent, per- 
haps they might have sealed with a maritime 
force the mouth of the Borysthenes. Their in- 
dolence abandoned the coast of Anatolia to the ca- 
lamities of a piratical war, which, after an interval 
‘of six hundred years, again infested the Euxine; 
but as long as the capital was respected, the suf- 

58 See Beauplan (Description de PUkraine, p. 54—61.): his de- 


scriptions are lively, his plans accurate, and except the circum 
stance of niearmt; Wwe may read old Russians for modern Cosacks. 
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| HAP. ferings of a distant province escaped the notice 


cad 


both of the. prince and the historian. The storm 


which had * swept along from the Phasis and 


. Trebizond, at length burst on the Bosphorus ‘of 


The first, 


_ A, D. 865. 


Thrace; a streight of fifteen miles, in which the 
tude vessels of the Russian might have been 


_ stopped and destroyed by a more skilful adversary. 


In their first enterprise” under the princes of 
Kiow, they passed without opposition, and oc- 


‘cupied the port of Constantinople in the absence 


of the emperor Michael, the son of Theophilus. 


‘Through a crowd of perils, he landed at the pa- 


lace-stairs, and immediately repaired to a church 


of the Virgin Mary". By the advice of the 


patriarch, her garment, a precious relic, was drawn 
from the sanctuary and dipped in the sea; and 


_ a seasonable tempest, which determined the retreat 
of the Russians, was devoutly ascribed to the 


The 
second, 


A.D. 904. 


mother of God". The silence of the Greeks 
may inspire some doubt of the truth, or at least 
of the importance, of the second attempt by Oleg, 
the guardian of the sons of Ruric“. A strong 


9 Itis to be lamented, that Bayer has only given a Dissertation 


de Russcrum primd Expeditione Constantinopolitan’ (Comment. 

Academ: ‘Petropol. tom. vi. p. 365——991.). After disentangling 
some chronological intricacies, he fixes it in the years 864 or 865, a 
date which might have smoothed some doubts and difficulties in 


‘the beginning of M. Leveque’s history: 


_60 When Photius wrote his encyclic epistle on the conversion of 
the Russians, the miracle was not yet sufficiently ripe; he reproaches 
the nation'as es emernra xa Houpovios waprias Bevrepous raTlopevoy. 

61 Leo’ Grammaticus, p..463, 464. Constantini Continuator, in 


‘Script. post Theophanenm, p. 121, 122. ‘Symeon Logothet. p. 445, 


446, Georg. Monach. p. 535, 890. Cedrenus, tom. li, p, 551. 
Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 162. - 
62 Sre Nestor and Nicon, in Levee Bit, de Russie, tom.-i. 
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Barries of arms and fortifications defended the 
Bosphorus: they were eluded by the usual expe- 
dient of drawing the boats over the isthmus; and 
this simple operation is described in the national 
chronicles, as if the Russian fleet had sailed over 
dry land with a brisk ‘and favourable gale. The 
_Ieader of the third armament, Igor, the son of Ru- 
ric, had chosen a moment of weakness and decay, 
when the naval powers of the empire were employed 
against the Saracens. But if courage be not 
wanting, the instruments of defence aré seldom 
deficient. Fifteen broken and decayed gallies 
were boldly launched against the enemy ; but in- 
stead of the single tube of Greek fire usually 
planted on the prow, the sides and stern of each 
vesscl were abundantly supplied with that liquid 
combustible. The engineers were dextrous; the 
weather was propitious; many thousand Russians, 
who chose rather to be drowned than burnt, 
leaped into the sea, and those who cseaped to 
the Thracian shore were inhumanly slaughtered 
by the peasants and soldiers. Yet one third of 


the canoes escaped into shallow water; and the . 


next spring Igor was again. prepared to retrieve 
his disgrace and claim his revenge.” After a 


p- 74—80. Katona (Hist. Ducum, p. 75-79.) uses his advan- 
tage to disprove this Russian victory, which would cloud the siege 
of Kiow by the Hungarians. 

63 Ley Grammaticus, p. 506, 507: Incert. Contin. p., 263, 2tit. 
Symeon Logothet. p- 490, 491. Georg. Monach. p. 588, 589. Cee 
dren. tom. ii. -p. 629. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 190, 191. and Liut- 
prand, 1. v.c. 6, who writes from the narratives of his father-it- 
law, then ambassador at Constantinople, anid currects the vain 
exaggeration of the Greeks. 
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| CHAP. long peace, Jaroslaus, the great-grandson of Igor’ 


eae 
The 

fourth, 
A.D. 1043, 


N egocia- 


tions and 


prophecy. | 


resumed the :same project of.a naval invasion. 
-° A fleet, undér the .command.of his son, was re- 


pulsed at the entrance of the Bosphorus by tHe 
same artificial lames. But in the rashness of pur- 
suit, the vanguard of the Grecks was encompassed 
by an irresistible multitude of boats. and met ; 

their provision of fire was probably exhausted ; and 


_ twenty-four gallies were oe taken, sunk, or de- 


stroyed ™. 
Yet the threats or calamitics of a Russian war 


were more “frequently diverted by treaty.than by 


‘arms. In these naval hostilities, every disadvan- 


tage was on the side of the Greeks; their savage 


enemy ‘afforded no.mercy; his poverty promised 


no spoil ; his impenetrable retreat deprived the 


conqueror of the hopes of revenge ;- and the pride 


or weakness of empire indulged an opinion, that 


no honour could be “gained or lost in the intex- 
course with. barbarians. At first their demands 
were. high and inadmissible, three pounds of gold 


+ for each soldier or mariner of the fleet: the Rus- 


- sian youth adhered to the design of conquest 
‘and -glory.;: but the counsels of moderation 


were ‘recommended by the hoary sages. “ Be 
“ content,” they said, “with the liberal offers 


“of Cesar; ig it not far better to obtain with- 


“out a combat, the possession of gold, silver, 


os silks, and all :the objects of our desires? Are | 


“ we sure of victory ' > Can we conclude a treaty 


6¢ I can only ppt to Cedrenus (tom. il. p. He, 759.) and Zo- 


rd 


4 naras (tom. it. p» 253, $54.) ; but they, grawy Inore weighty and’. 
- + eredible as they draw, near to their own tithe’. i 
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“with the sea? We do not tread on the land; 
“we float on the abyss of water, and 2 common 
“death hangs over our heads”.” ‘The memory 
of these Arctic fleets that seemed to descend from 
the polar circle, left a deep impression of terror 


on the Imperial city. By the vulgar of every 


rdnk, it was asserted and believed, that an cques- 
trian statue in the square of Taurus, was secretly 
inscribed with a prophecy, how the Russians, in 
the last days, should become masters of Constan- 
tinople”. In our own time, a Russian armament, 
instead of sailing from the Borysthenes, has cir- 


cumnavigated the continent of Europe; and the 


Turkish capital has been threatened by a squadron 
of strong and lofty ships: of war, cach of which, 
with its naval science and’ thundering artillery, 
could have sunk or scattered an hundred canoes, 
such as those of their ancestors. Perhaps the 
present generation may. yet behold the accom- 
plishment of the prediction, of a rare prediction, 


of which the — unambiguous and the date 


unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less formidable than 
by sca; and as they fought for the most. part on 
foot, their irregular legions must often have been. 
broken and overthrown by’ the: cavalry of the 


65 Nestor, apud Levesque, Hist. de Russie, tom. i. p. 87. 

65 This brazen statue, which had. been brought from Antioch, 
dnd was melted down ‘by the Latins, was supposed to represent 
either Joshua or Bellerophon, an. odd dilemma. ‘See Nicctas Cho- 


niates (p. 413, 4l4. }, Codinus (de. Originibus CP. p. 24.), and the. 


anonymous writer de Antiquitat. C. P. (Banduri, Imp. Orient. 
tom. i: p. 17, 18.), who lived about, the year 1100. Phy Witness 
the belief of the-prophecy' the rest is immaterial. , 
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CHAP. Scythian hordes. Yet their growing towns, how- 
a“ vy ever slight and imperfect, presented a shelter to 
the subject, and a barrier to the cnemy: the mo- 
narchy of Kiow, till a fatal partition, assumed the 
dominion of the North; and the nations from the 
Volga to the Danube were subdued or repelled by 

_ the arms of Swatoslaus”, the son.of Igor, the son 
of Oleg, the son of Ruric. The vigour of his 

- mind and body was’ fortified by the hardships of a 
military and savage life. Wrapt in a bear-skin, 
Swatoslaus usually slept on the ground, his head 
-recliting on'a saddle; his diet was coarse and 
‘frugal, ‘and, like the heroes of Homer“, his mcat 
. (it was. often horse-flesh) was broiled or roasted on 
the coals. ‘The exercise of war gave stability and 

' discipline to his army; and it may be presumed, 
that no soldier “was permitted to transcend the 
luxury of his’ chief,’ By an embassy from Nice- 
phorus, the Greek. emperor, he was moved to 
undertake the conquest of Bulgaria, and a gift of 
fifteen hundred. pounds of gold was laid at his feet 
to defray the expence, or reward the toils, of the 
expedition, An-army of sixty thonsand men was 
“asserted ‘and cmbarked; they sailed from the 
Borysthenes to. the: Danube; their landing was 


° 67 The life .of Souls: or Sy iatoslaf or Sphendosthlabus, is 

_ extracted from thé Russian Chronicles i M. ‘Levesque (Hist. de 

. Russie, tom. i. p. 94—107.). 

» *@ This resemblance may:be clearly seen in tite ninth book of the , 
liad {205—~e2i pin ‘the minute detail of the tookery of Achilles. / 
By such a picture, a modem epic poet would @isgrace his work, 
and disgust his reader; but the Greek’ Verges are harmonious, a 

* dead language can seldom: appear low or familipr ; and at the dis- 
‘fance.of two thousand seven hondred years, we are atiused with 
the Emus manners of antiquity. 
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effected on the Mesian shore; and, after a sharp crap. 
encounter, the swords of the Russians prevailed _ |’. - 
we Magy 


against the arrows of the Bulgarian‘ horse. The 


vanquished king sunk into the grave ; his children 


were made captive; and his dominions, as far as 
mount Hemus, were subdued or ravaged by the 
northern invaders. But instead of relinquishing 
his prey, and performing his engagements, the 
Varangian prince. was more disposed to advance 
than to retire; and, had his ambition been crowned 
with success, the seat of empire in that carly 
period might have bcen transferred to a more tem- 
perate and fruitful climate. Swatoslaus enjoyed 
and acknowledged the advantages of his new posi- 
tion, in which he could unite, by exchange or 
 rapine, the various produetions of the earth. By 
an easy navigation he might draw from Russia the 
native commodities of furs, wax, and hydromel : 
Hungary supplied him with a breed of horses and 
the spoils of the West; and Greece abounded 
with gold, silver, and the foreign luxurics, which 
his poverty had affected to disdain. ‘The bands 
of Patzinacites, Chozars, and Turks, repaired to 
the standard of victory; and the ambassador of 
Nicephorus betrayed his trust, assumed the purple, 
and promised to share with his new allies the 
treasures of the Eastern world. From the banks 
of the Danube the Russian prince pursucd his 
.march as far as Adrianople ; a formal summons to 


evacuate the Roman province. was dismissed with , 


contempt; and’ Swatoslaus fiercely replied, that 
Constantiriople might soon expect the presence of 
.an chemy and a master. . 
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_ Nicephorus could no longer expel the mischief 
ve he had introduced ; but his throne and wife 
_were inherited by John Zimisces™, who, in a dimi- 
nutive body, possessed the spirit and abilities of an 
‘hero. The first victory of his lieutenants deprived 
the Russians of their foreign allies, twenty thou- 
sand of whom were either destroyed by the sword, 
or provoked to revolt, or tempted to descrt. 
Thrace was delivered, but seventy thousand Bar- 
barians were still in arms; and the legions that 


had been recalled from the new conquests of 


Syria, prepared, with the return of the spring, 


_ to march under the banners of a warlike prince, 


who declared ‘himself the friend and avenger of 
the injured Bulgaria. The passes of mount 


_Hemus had been left unguarded; they were in- 


__stantly occupied ; the Roman vanguard was formed 


of the immortals (a proud imitation of the Per- 


_ sian style); the emperor led tne main body of 


ten thousand five hundred. foot; and the rest 


of his forces followed in slow and cautious array, 


with the baggage and military engines. The 


first: exploit of Zimisces was the reduction of 
Marcianopolis, or Peristhlaba "s in two days: 


69 This singular epithet 13 derived from sie Armenian language, 
and Tgyuskns is interpreted in Greek by pougangns, or nogaxisys. 
As I profess myself equally ignorant of hese words, I may be in- 


. dulged in the question in the play, “ Pray, which of you isthe m- 


terpreter?” From the context, they seem to signify Adolescentulus 


= (Leo Diacon. 1. iv, MS. apud Du Cange, Glossar. Grac. p. 1570. dw’ 


70 In the Sclavonic tongue, the naine of Peristhtaba implied the 
great or illustrious city, peyaky ket ovra xa Aeyoven}, says Anna Coim- 
nena (Alexiad, |. vii. p. 194.). From its position between mount 


‘Hemus and the lower Danube, it appears io fill the ground, or at 


. Feast the station, of Marcianopulis. The situation of Durostolus, 
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tle trumpets sounded; the walls were scaled; CHAY. 
eight thousand five hundred Russians were put to Uo’ 
the sword; and the sons of the Bulgarian king 
were’ rescued from an ignominious prison, and 
invested with a nominal diadem. After these re- 
peated losses, Swatoslaus retired to the strong 
post of Dristra, on the banks of the Danube, and 
was pursued by an enemy who alternately cm- 
ployed the arms of celerity and delay. The 
Byzantine gallies ascended the river; the legions 
completed a line of circumvallation; and the 
Russian prince was cncompassed, assaulted, and 
famished, in the fortifications of the camp and city. 
Many dceds of valour were performed; scveral 
desperate sallies were attempted; nor was it till 
after a sicge of sixty-five days that Swatoslaus 
yielded to his adverse fortune. ‘The liberal terms 
which he obtained announce the prudence of the 
victor, who respected the valour, and apprehended 
the despair, of an unconguered mind. The great 
duke of Russia bound himself, by solemn impreca- 
tions, to relinquish all hostile designs; a safe pas- 
sage was opened for his.return; the liberty of 
trade and -navigation was restored; a measure of 
corn was distributed to each of his soldiers; and 
rthe allowance of twenty-two thousand measures 
attests the loss and the remnant of the Barbarians. 
‘After a painful voyage, they again reached the 
.jouth of the Borysthenes; but their provisions . 
were exhausted, the season was unfavourable; they 


or Dristra, is well known an conspicuous (Comment. Acadeni. 
Petropol. tom. ix.’p. ida 416. D’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, 
tom. i. he W7, pre ee 
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passed the winter on the ice; and, before they 
could prosecute their march, Swatoslaus was sur- 
prised and oppressed by the neighbouring tribes, 
with whom the Greeks entertained a perpetual and 
useful correspondence ". Far different was the 
return of Zimisces, who was received in his capital 
like Camillus or Marius, the saviours of ancient 
Rome. But the merit of the victory was attri- 
buted by the pious emperor to the mother of God; 
and the image of the Virgin Mary, with the di- 
vine infant in her arms, was placed on a triumphal 
car, adorned with the spoils of war, and the ensigns 
of Bulgarian: royalty. Zimisces made his public 
entry on horseback; the diadem on his head, a 
crown of laurel in his hand; and Constantinople 
was astonished to applaud the martial virtucs of 


’ her sovereign ™. 


Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose 


_ ambition was equal”to his curiosity, congratulates 


himself and the Greek church on the conversion 


of the Russians”. Those fierce and bloody Bar- 


 1The political management of the Greeks, more especially with 


the Patzinacites, is explained in sas seven first chapters, de Ad- 


ministratione Imperii.. 


72 In- the narrative of this war, Léo the Deacon (apud Pagi, Cri- 
tica, tom. iv. A. D. 968—973. ) is more authentic and circum: 
stantial than Cedrenus (tom. ii. p- 660—683.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. 
p- 205—214.). These declaimers have multiplied to 308,000 and 


, 330,000 men, those Russian forces, of which the sais oa had 


oi given a moderate and consistent account,” 


73 Phot. Episthl. ii. No 35. p. 58.. edit Montacut. Tt was ur- 


_ worthy of the learning of the editor t mistake thie Russian nation, 


ro ‘Pos, for a warecry of the Bulgarians ; 3 Mor: didi it become the en- 
lightened patriarch to accuse the Sclivoniaa i lolaiers rms aad iKNIS 


Ries oe Bokys, They were neither Gipteks nor Atheists. 
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‘parians had been persuaded by the voice of reason CHAP. 
and religion, to acknow ledge Jesus for their God, ey 
the Christian missionaries for their teachers, and 
the Romans for their friends and brethren. His 
triumph was transicnt and premature. In the 
various fortune of their piratical adventures, some — 
Russian chiefs might allow themsclves to be 
sprinkled with the waters of baptism; and a Greek 
bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might ad- 
minister the sacraments in the church of Kiow, to 
a congregation of slaves and natives, But the seed 
of the Gospel was sown on a barren soil: many 
were the apostates, the converts were few: and 
the baptism of Olga may be fixed as the era of 
Russian Christianity ™. A female, pethaps of the 
basest origin, who could revenge the death, and 
assume the sceptre, of her husband Igor, must 
have been endowed with those active virtues which 
command the fear and obedience of Barbarians. 
Ina moment of foreign and domestic peace, she 

sailed from Kiow to Constantinople; and thecm- 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitus has described, 61?" 
with minute diligence, the ceremonial of her recep- 4. D. 95°. 
tion in his capital and palace... The steps, the 
titles, the salutations, the banquet, the presents, 
“were exquisitely adjusted, to gratify the vanity 
of the stranger, with duc reverence to the superior 

majesty of the purple”. In the sacrament of 
ou M. Levesque has extracted, from old chronicles and olen: 
researches, the most satisfactory account of the religion of the 
Slavi, and the conversion of Russia (Hist. de Russic, tom. i. p. 35 
—54. 59. 92, 93. 11I—121. 124129. 148, 149, &c.). 


75 See the Ceremoniale Aula Byzant. tom. ii.c. 15. p. 343— 
345,: the ie of Ole ot Elga, is Apvoorece Perna. For the 
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CHAP. - baptism, she. received the venerable name of tlic 


empress Helena; and her conversion might be 
preceded or followed by her uncle, two inter- 
preters, sixteen damsels of an higher, and cighteén 
of a lower rank, twenty-two domestics or minis- 
ters, and forty-forir Ruiscian merchants, who com- 
posed the retinue of the great princess Olga. Af- 
ter her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she 
firmly persisted in her new religion; but her la- 
bours in the propagation of the Gospel were not 
crowned with success; and both her family 
and nation adhered with obstinacy or indiffe- 
rence to the gods of their fathers. Her son 
Swatoslaus was apprehensive of the scorn and 
ridicule of his companions; and her grandson 
Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal to multiply 
and decorate the monuments of ancient. worship. 
The savage deities of the North were still pro- 
pitiated with human sacrifices: in the choice of 
the victim, a citizen was preferred: to a stranger, 


_a Christian to an idolater; and the father, who 
_ defended his son from the sacerdotal knife, was 


involved in the same doom by the rage of a fa- 
‘natic tumult. Yet the lessons and example of 
the pious Olga had:: made a deep, though secret, 
impression on the minds of the prince and people : 

‘the Greek missionaries continued to preach, to 
‘dispute, and to baptise; and the ambassadors or 
merchants of Russia compared the idolatry of the 
‘woods ‘with. the elegant superstition of Constan- 
“chief of ‘Batbafians the ‘Greeks whimsically. ‘borrowed the title 


of an Athenian. m astrate, with a-female termination, which 
would have astonished the ear of Deinosthenes. 
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tinople. They had gazed with admiration on 
the dome of St, Sophia; the lively pictures of 
saints and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the 


unthber and vestments of the priests, the pomp - 
and order of the ceremonies; they were cdified | 


by the alternate succession of devout silence and 
harmonious song; nor was it.difficult to persuade 
them, that.a choir of angejs descended each day 
from heaven to jom in the devotion of the Chris- 
tians™.. But the conversion of ‘Wolodomir was 
determined, or hastened, by his desire of a Roman 


bride. Atthe same time, and in the city of Cher-. 


son, the rites of baptism and marriage were cele- 
brated by the Christian pontiff: thé tity he re- 
storedl to the emperor ‘Basil, the brother of his 
spouse ; but the brazen gates were transported, .as 
it is said, to Novogorod, and erected before the 
first church as a trophy of his victory and faith ”. 

At his despotic command, Peroun, the’ zod ‘of 
thunder, whom he had so long adored, was drag- 
ged through the streets of Kiow ;. and twelve stur- 
dy Barbarians battered with clubs the mishapen 


76 See an auonymous ate published by Bandur (Imperium 
Orientale, tom. iis p. 112, 113.), de’‘Conversione Russerum. 


77 Cherson, or Corsuni i is mentioned by Herberstein (apud Pagi, 
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“tom. iv. p. 56.) as the place of Walodomir’s baptism and marriage; 


and both the tradition and the gates are still preserved at Novo- 
gorod. Yet an observing traveller transporis the brazen gates from 
Magdeburgh in Germany (Coxe’s Travels:into Russia, &c. vol. i. 
p. 452.); and quotes an inscription, which seems to justify his 
opinion. The modern reader must not-confound this old Cherson 
of the Tauric or Crimzan peninsula, with a hew city of the same 
name, which has arisen near, the mouth of the Borysthenes, 
and was Jately honoured by the memorable interview of the enrpress 
of Russia w ith the.emperor of the West. 
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image, which was indignantly on into the waters 
of the Borysthenes. The edict of Wolodomir had . 
proclaimed, that all who should refuse the rites of 


baptism: would be. treated as the enemies of God 


and. their prince;..and the rivers were instantly 
filled with many thousands. of obedient Russians, 
who scquiesced inthe truth and excellence of a 
doctrine which had heen émbraced by the great 
dike and his boyars. In the next generation, the 
relics of paganism were finally extirpated,;. but as 
the two brothers of Wolodomir had died without 
baptism, their ‘bones’ were taken from the grave, 
and sanctified by an irregular and posthumous sa- 
crament. © 
Inthe ninth, tenth,. and eleventh centuries of 
the Christian sra;; the reign of the gospel and 
of. the: church was extended over Bulgaria, Hun- 
garyy. Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark; Norway, Swe- 
den, Poland, and Russia ®,', The triumphs of apos- 
tolic. geal were repeated in ‘the iron age of Chris- 
tianity ; and the northern and eastern regions of 
Europe: submitted to’ religion, more different 
in theory than ‘in’ practice, from the worship of 
theit ‘native: idols, . A landable ambition excited 
the monks, both of ‘Gemnany and:Greece,, to visit 
the: teints: aud: huts: of. the. Barbarians : poverty 
hardships, and dangers, were the lot of the first 
Inissionaties: : their courage. was active and patient ; 
heir: motive ‘pure and’ meritorious: their present... 
rowatd consisted in: the teitimony of their con- 


™ Conidae aie tet, or English version, of Mosbeim’ $ ex- 
eéllent history of the chayeh, underthe, first head o¢ section of each 
of these captures: 
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science and the respect of a grateful people; but CHAP. — 
the fruitful harvest of their toils was inherited Se 
and enjoyed by the proud and wealthy prelates __ 
of' siicceeding times. The first. conversions were 
free and spontaneous: an hely life and. an elo-. 
‘quent tongue were the only arms of ‘the mission- 
‘aries; but the domestic fables of the Pagans were 
silenced by the miracles and visions of the -stran- 
gers; and the favourable temper of the chiefs was 
accelerated by the dictates of vanity and interest. 
The leaders of nations, who were saluted with.the 
titles of kings and saints”, held it lawful and. 
pious to impose the Catholic faith on their sub- 
jects and neighbours: the coast of the Baltic, 
from Holstein to the gulf of Finland, was in- 
vaded under the standard of the cross; and the 
reign of idolatry was closed by the conversion of 
Lithuania in the ‘fourteenth century. ‘Yet truth. 
and candour must acknewledge, that the. con- 
version of the North imparted many’ temporal 
benefits both to the old and thé new, Christians. 
The rage of war, inherent to the human species, 
could not be healed by the evangelic precepts 
of charity and péace ; and the ambition of Ca- 
tholic princes has renewed in every ege the ca- 
lamities of hostile contention. But the admis-- 
sion of the Barbarians into the pale of civil and 
ecclesiastical society delivered’ Europe from the 
" In the year 1000, the ambassadors of St. Stephen received fram 
Pope Silvester the title of King of Hungary, with a diadem; of | 
Greek workmanship. It had been designed for thé duke of Po. 
land: but thé Poles; by their own sonfession,-were yet £00 barbar- 
ous to deserve “atk atgelical and apestokcal crown. (Katona, Hist. 
Critic. Regum Stirpis Arpadianz, tom. i. p. 1-80.). ae 
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me HAP. -depredations, by sea, and land, of the Normans, 
.-the Hungarians, and the Russians, who learned . 
. to spare their brethren and cultivate their posses- 
sions”, The establishment of law and order was 
‘ profadted by the influence of the clergy ; and the 
rudiments of art. and science were introduced 
into the savage’ countries’ of the globe. Tlhe™ 
liberal piety of the Russian princes engaged in 
‘their service’ ‘the most skilful of..the Greeks, to 
decorate’ the ‘cities and instruct the inhabitants : 
.the dome and the ‘paintings of St. Sophia. were 
rudely copied i in the churches of -Kiow and. Novo- 
 gorod:, th writings of the fathers were trans- 
“lated: into the Sclavonic idiom ; and three hun- 
dred noble“youths were invited or compelled to 
attend the lessons of the college of Jaroslaus. It 
should appear that Russia might have derived an 
early and - ‘rapid improvement from her peculiar 
connection with the church and state of Constan- 
tinople, Which in that-age’'so: justly despised the 
-ignorance of the Latins. “But. the Byzantine 
nation was "servile, solitary, and verging to an 
hasty. decline: after. the fall of Kiow, the navi- 
gation ” of the ‘Borysthenes was forgotten; the 
‘great princes of Wolodomir and Moscow were 
- separated. from the sea and Christendom ; and thes 


:” 90.diisten to the exitltations of Adam, of Bremen (A. D. 1080), 
‘of which the substance i is agreeable to truth: “Egce illa ferocissima 

a yensr et » &e, Hato’; bvaas ¢ jamndudum abvit ia Dei laudibus: “AL, 

: Jehild tesondre . « stil ys . Ecce populus jlle piraticus .’,. .. suis nunc 

* fintbus : ‘contentas est. Exee patria: horribilis semper inaccessa 

" propter cultum(idolorum:.,:. . preedicatores veritatis ubique certatim 

: adinittit, &e.. Se, (de Sitt Dania, &e. P:. “40, 41. edit. Elzevir : a 
cunous and original prospect of the aiorth of. ‘Bar Pe). and the in- 
troduction of Christianity. | ais 
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divided monarchy was oppressed by the ignominy 
and blindness of Tartar servitude”. The Scla- 
vonic and Scandinavian kingdoms, which had: been 
converted by the Latin missionaries, were exposed, 
it is true, to the spiritual jurisdiction and temporal 
claims of the popes”; but they were united, in 
“Janguage and religious worship, with each other, 
and with Rome; they imbibed the free and gene- 
rous: spirit of the European republic, and gradu- 
ally shared the light of knowledge which arose on 


the western world. 


41 The great princes removed in 1156 from Kiow, which was 
ruined by the Tartars in 1240. ‘Moscow became the seat of em- 
pire in the xivth century. See the Ist and 2d volumes of Le- 
vesque’s History, and Mr. Coke’s Travels into the Nort tom. i. 
p. 241, &c. 

62 The ambassadors of St. Stephen had used the serereatial cx- 
pressions of regnunt oblatum, debitam obedjentiam, &c. which were 
most rigorously interpreted by Gregory VII.; and the Hungarian 


Catholics are distressed between the sanctity of the pope and the. 


independence of the crown (Katona, Hist. Critica, tom. i. Pp. 20—- 
25. tom. ii, P. ni 346. 960, &c.}. 
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CHAP. LVL 


The Saracens, Franks, and Greeks, in Italy.— - 
First Adventures and Settlement of the Nor- 
mans.—Character and Conquests of Robert 
Guiscard, Duke of Apulia-—Deliverance of 

- Sicily by his Brother Roger.— Victories of 

_ Robert over the Emperors of. the East and 
_ West —Roger, King of Sicily, invades Africa 

and Greece.—The Emperor Manuel Commnenus. 

—Wars.- of the Grecks . and Normans.-— Ex- 

tinction of the Normans. 


CHAP, . THE three great nations of the world, the Greeks, 
Basen the Saracens, and the Franks, encountered each 

: Conflietof other onthe theatre of Italy’. The. southern 

cens, 1a provinces, which now compose the kingdom of 

a po a Naples, were subject, for the most, part, to the 
Italy, 0 Ts 

A. wp ___ 1 For the general history of Italy in the ixth and xth centuries, 

_ *., © Tmay properly refer to the vth, vith} and viith books of Sigonius 
de Regno Italix (in the second voluine of his works, Milan 1732.) ;. 
the Annals-of Baronius, with the Criticism of Pagi; the viith ands 
viith books of the Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli of Giannone ;_ 
the viith and. viiith volumes (the octavo edition) of the Annali 
‘@ltalia-of Muratori, and the 2d volume of ‘the Abregé Chronolo- 

- ,Bique of M. de St. Marc,:a work which, under a ‘superficial title,. 
"contains much genuine learning and’ industry.” But my long-ac- 

_ customed reader will give me credit for saying,’ that I myself have 

' ascended to the ‘fountain-head, as often as ‘such ascent could be 
either profitable. or ‘possible ; and*that. I havé diligently tumed | 
‘over the-originals in: the first volumes of Muratori’s great collection 
of the Scriptores Rerum Htalicarunc.. 
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Lombard: dukes and princes of Beneventum *; so 
powerful in war, that they checked for a moment 


the genius of Charlemague; so liberal in peace, | 


that they maintained in their capital an academy 
of thirty-two philosophers and grammarians. The 


division of this flourishing state produced the rival 


principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua ; 
and the thoughtless ambition or revenge of the 
competitors invited the Saracens to the ruin of 
their common. inheritance. During a calamitous 
period of two hundred years, Italy was exposed to 
a repetition of wounds, which the invaders were 
not capable of healing by the union and tran- 
quillity of a perféct conquest. Their frequent and 
almost annual squadrons issued from the port of 


Palermo, and were entertained with too much in- | 


dulgence by the Christians of Naples: the more 


formidable fleets’ were prepared on the African 
coast ;.and even the Arabs of Andalusia were 
sometimes tempted to assist or oppose the Mos- 
‘lems of an adverse sect. In the revolution of 
human events, a new ambuscade was concealed in 
the Caudine forks, the fields of Cannz were be- 
dewed a second time with the blood of the .Afri- 
cans, and the sovereign of Rome again attacked or 
defended the walls of Capua and Tarentum. A 
colony of Saracens had been planted at Bari, 
which commands the entranee of the Adriatic 


gulf; and their impartial depredations provoked 


Camillo Pellegrine, a learned Capuan of the last century, has . 


illustrated the history of the dutchy of Beneventam, rer) his two 
books, Historia Principum Longobardorum, in the Scriptores ob 
" Muratori, tom. ii. pars i. p. 22f-345. and tom. v. p. 159°-245. 
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the resentment, and conciliated the union, of the 


LVI. 
\on mm two emperors. An offensive. alliance was con- 


Conquest. 
of Bari, 
A.1I). 871. 


cluded between Basil the Macedonian, the first of 
his ~~ ‘and Lewis the great-grandson of Charle- 
magne*; and each party supplied, the deficiencies 
of his associate. It would have been imprudent i in, 


the Byzantine monarch to transport his stationary | 


troops of Asia to an Italian campaign; and ‘the 
Latin arins would have been insufficient if his 


superior navy had not occupied the. mouth of the 


gulf. The fortress of Bari was invested by the in- 
fantry of the Franks, and by the cavalry and gal- 
liés of the Greeks; and, after a defence of four 
years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency 
of Lewis, who commanded in person the operations 
‘of the siege. This.important conquest had been 


atchieved by the concord of the East and West: 


ebut their recent amity was soon embittered by the 
mutual complaints of jealousy and. pride. The 
Greeks’ assumed as their own the merit of the con- 
quest and the pomp of the triumph; extolled the 
greatness of their powers, and affected to deride the 
intemperance and sloth of the handful of Barba- 
rians who appeared under the banners of the Car- 
lovingian prince. His reply is expressed with the 
eloquence of indignation and truth: “ We confess 
“the magnitude of your preparations,” says the 
great-grandson of Charlemagne. “ Your armies 
“were indeed as numerous as 2 cloud of summer 
“ locusts, whe darken the day, flap their wings, 
and, ‘after a: short flight, tumble © weary and 

« breathless to the gtound. . Like them, ye sunk 


- + See Cainstantin. Porprogen. de Thematius, Lil. c. xi. in 
* Vit. Basil. c. 55. p. 181. 
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“your own cowardice; and withdrew from the Sas 


* scene of action to injure and despoil our Chris- 
“ tian subjects of. the Sclavonian coast. We 
“were few in number, and why were we few ? 
“because, after a tedious expectation of your 
“ arrival, I had dismissed my host, and. retained 
“only a chosen band -of warriors to continue the 
“blockade of the city. If they indulged their 
“hospitable feasts in the face of danger and 
“ death, did these feasts abate the vigour of their 
“enterprise? Is it by your fasting that the walls 

“ of Bari have been overturned? Did not these 
“ valiant Franks, diminished as they were by lan- 
“guor and fatigue, intercept and. vanquish thi 
“three most powerful emirs of the Saracens ? 
“and did not their defeat precipitate the fall of 
“the city? Bari is now fallen; Tarentum trem- 


“bles; Calabria will be delivered; and, if we: 


“command the sea, the island of Sicily may be 
“ rescued ‘from the hands of the infidels. My 
“ brother, (2 name most offensive to the vanity 
‘of the Greek,) accelerate your naval succours, 

“ respect your allies, and distrust your flatterers *.” 

, -hese lofty hopes were soon extinguished by 
the death of Lewis, and the decay of the Carlo- 
vingian house; and whoever might. deserve the 
honour, the Greek emperors, Basil, and his son 


New pro- 
vince of 
the Greeks 
in Italy, 


A.D). ago. 


‘Leo, secured ‘the advantage, of the reduction of 


: 4 


Basil, a curious record of-the age, was first published by Baronius 
(Annal. Eccles. A. D. 871,,N? 5{—71.), from the Vatican MS, of 
Erchermpert, or rather of the snonymous historian of Salerno. 


‘ The original cpistle of the emperor L. ewis II. ta the emperor 
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Bari. The Italians of Apulia-and Calabria were 


a i persuaded or. compelled to acknowledge’ their 


supremacy, and an ideal line from. mount: Gar- 
ganus to the bay of Salerno, leaves the far greater 
part of the kingdom of Naples, under the do- 
minion -of the Eastern empire. - Beyond that 
line, the dukes or ‘republics of Amalfi’ and 
Naples, who had never forfeited their saline 
allegiance, rejoiced in the neighbourhood of their 
lawful sovereign; and Amalfi was enriched by 
supplying Europe with the produce and manu- 
factures of Asia. But the Lombard princes of 


‘Benevento, Salerno, and Capua °, were reluc- 


tantly torn from the communion of the Latin 


.world, and too’ often violated their oaths. of ser- 
-vitude and tribute. The city of Bari rose to 
dignity and wealth, as the metropolis of the new 
theme or province of Lombardy; the title. of pa- 
‘trician, and afterwards the singular’ name of Ca- 
_tapan", was assigned to the supreme governor ; 


5 See an seecliont Dissension de Republica Amalphitan, in 
the Appendix (p. 1~-42.) of Henry Brencman’s Historia Pandecta- 
rum (Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1722, in 4to,). 

6 Your master, says Nicephorus, has given aid and protection 


principibus Capuano et Beneventano, servis meis, quos oppugnare 


dispono ..... Nava (potius nota) res est quéd eorum patres et aul 
nostro Imperio tributa dederunt (Liutprand, in Legat.’ p. 484.). 
Salerno is not mentioned, yet the prince changed his party about 


the same time, and Camillo Pellegrino (Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. 
pars i. p. 285.), has nicely discerned this change in the style of the 


anonymous ‘Chronicle: Qn the rational ground ofthistory and lan' 


_ guage, Liutprand {p. 480.) had asserted the Latin claim to Apulia 
and: Calabria. 


7 Seethe Greek and Latin Glossaries. of Du Cange (Kerevan, cata- 


” panus), axid his notes on the Alexias (p-275.). Against the contem- 
" porary notion, which derives it from Rare way, iid te. , he treats 


it asa conupsen: of the’ Latin cepitanen, Net Me de°St. ‘Mace has 
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~aud the policy both of the church and state was CHAR 
modelled in exact subordination to the throne ie 
(/ 
of Constantinople. As long as the sceptre was 
disputed by the princes of Italy, their efforts were 
feeble and adverse; and the Greeks resisted or 
eluded the forces of Germany, which descended 
from the Alps under the Imperial standard 
of the Othos, The first and greatest: of those 
Saxon princes was compelled to relinquish the — 
siege of Bari: the seeond, after the loss of his 
stoutest bishops and barons escaped with honour 
from the bloody field of ‘Crotona. On that day Defeat of 
the scale of war was turned against the Franks Qt"e a 
by the valour of the Saracens’. These corsairs | 
had indeed been driven by the Byzantine fleets 
from the fortresses and coasts: of Italy; but a _ 
sense of interest was more prevalent than super- 
stition or resentment,.and the ealiph of Egypt 
had transported forty thousand Moslems to the. — 
aid of his: Christian ally. ‘Fhe successors of 
Basil amused themselves with the belief, that the 
conqnest of Lombardy had been atchieved, and 
was still preserved, by. the justice of their laws, 
the virtues of their ministers, and the gratitude 
yof a people whom they had rescued from anarchy 
accurately observed (Abregé Chronologique, tom. ii, p. 924.) that 
in this age the capitanei were not captains, but-only nobles of the 
first rank, the great valvassors of Italy. 
8 Ov pavov Sia wokeuay axgrbas (ereranpevay To ToWUTOr UmPyaye TO 
eBvos* (the Lombards), eAAa xa ay Xwoig Xpnoupevos, xa Senmoovry rar 
XENSoryts ewierKws Te TOS WpETEPXopevars weorpepopevos Kai TH chevbeptay 
avro.s warns Te Fovheras, KK Tew GAhww hopehpyimay XapiCoperos (Leon, 
Tactic. c. xv. p. 471,). Thelittle Chronicle of Beneventum (tom. ii. 


pars i. p. 280.) gives a far different character of the Greeks during 
‘the five years (A, D. @gi—-896.) that Leo was master of the city, 
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and oppression. A series of rebellions might dart, 


| ug a ray of truth into the-palace of Constantinople ; ; 


Anec- 
_  dotes. 


and the illusions of flattery were dispelled by the 
easy and rapid success of the’ Norman adven- 
turers: 


The revolution of human ‘affairs had produced 


in Apulia and Calabria, a ‘melancholy contrast — 
between the age of Pythagoras and the tenth 


century of the Christian era, At the former period, 
the coast of Great Greece (as it was then styled) 
was planted with free and opulent cities: these 


_ cities were peopled with soldiers, artists, and 


philosophers; and the military strength of Ta- 
rentum, Sybaris, or Crotona, was not inferior to 
that of a powerful kingdom. At the second 
ara, these once flourishing provinces were clouded 
with ignorance, impoverished by tyranny, and de- 


" populated by Barbarian war; nor‘can we severely 
- accuse the exaggeration’ of a ‘contemporary, that 


a fair and ample district was reduced to the 


| | oss desolation which had covered the earth after 
_ ‘the general deluge®, Among the hostilitiés of 


A.D. a72. 


the Arabs, the Franks, and the Greeks, in the 
southern Italy, I shall select two or three anec- 
dotcs expressive of their national manners. . 1. It , 
was the amusement of the Saracens to profane, as 


well as to pillage, the monasteries and churches. 


9 Calabriam adeunt, camque inter ‘se: divisam teperientes fun- 
ditas depopulati sunt (or depopularunt), ita ut deserta sit velut in 
diluvio. Such is the text of Herempert, or Erchempert, according 
to the two-editions of Caraccioli (Rer. Italic. Script. tom.’v. p:23.) 
and Camillo Pellegrino (tom..ti. pars i. p, 246.).. Both were: ex- 


‘tremely scarce, when they were reprinted by Muratofi: 
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‘At the siege of Salerno, 2 Musulman chief spread 
fis couch on the communion-table, and on that 
altar sacrificed each night the virginity of a 
Christian nun. . As he wrestled with a reluctant 
maid, a beam in the roof was accidentally or dex- 
trously thrown down on his head; and the death 
of the lustful emir was imputed to the wrath of 
Christ, which was.at length awakencd to the de- 
fence of his faithful spouse". 2. The Saracens 
besieged the cities of Bencventum and Capua: 
after a vain appeal to the successors of Charle- 
magne, the Lombards implored the clemency and 
aid of the Greek emperor". A fearless citizen 
dropt from the walls, passed the intrenchments, 
accomplished his commission, and fell into the 
hands of the Barbarians, as he was returning with 
the welcome news. They commanded him to as- 
sist their enterprise, and deceive his countrymen, 
with the assurance that wealth and honours should 
be the reward of his falsehood, and that his sin- 
cerity would be punished with immediate death. 
He affected to yield, but as soon as he was con- 
ducted within hearing of the Christians on the 
rampart, “ Friends and brethren,” he cried with 4 


1 30 Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 874, No. 2.) has drawn this 
story from a MS. of Erchempert, who died at Capua only fifteen 
years after the event. But the cardinal was deceived by a false title, 
and we can only quote the anonymous Chronicle of Salerno (Parali- 
pomena, c. 110,), composed towards the end of the xth century, and 
published in the second volume of Muratori’s Collection. See the 
Dissertations of Camillo Pellegrino, tom. ii. pars i. p. 231—281, 8c. 

41 Constantine Porphyrogenitus,fin Vit. Basil. c. 58. p. 183.) 43 the 
original author. of this story.. He places it under the reigns of Bas 

‘and Lewis IJ; yet the reduction of Beneventum by the Greeks is 
fated A.D. 89, after the decease of both of those princes. 
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loud voice, “be bold and patient, maintain the 
“ city; your sovereign is informed of your distress, 
“and your deliverers are at hand. 1 know my 
“doom, and commit my wife and children to ‘your 
“ gratitude.” The rage of the Arabs confirmed 
his evidence; and the self-devoted patriot was 
transpierced with an hundred ‘spears. He deserves 


_ to live in the memory of the virtuous, but the 


repetition of the same story in ancient and modern 
times, may sprinkle some doubts on the reality of 
this generous deed “. . 3. The recital of a third 


of war. Theobald, marquis of Camerino and 


' Spoleto", supported the rebels of Beneventum ; 


and his wanton cruelty was not incompatible in 
that age with the character of an hero. His 


_ captives of the Greek nation or party were cas- 


trated without mercy, and the outrage was aggra- 


“vated by a cruel jest, that he wished to present 


the emperor with a supply of eunuchs, the most 
precious ornaments of the Byzantine court. The 


12 In the year 66a, the same tragedy i is described by Paul the 
Deacon (de Gestis Langobard. |. v.c. 7, 8. p. 870, 871. edit.Grot.), un- 
der the walls of the same city of Beneventum. But the actors are 
different, and the guilt is imputed to the Greeks themselves, which 
in the Byzantine edition is applied to the Saracens. In the late 
war in Germany, M. D’Assas, a French officer of the regiment of 
Auvergne, ts said to have devoted himself in a. similar manner. 
His behaviour is the more heroic, as mere silence was required 
by the enemy who had made him pane (Voltaire, Siecle de 
Louis XV. c. 33. tom. ix. p.172). 

18 Theobald, who is styled Heras by Liutprand, was “properly 
duke of Spoleto and marquis of Camherino, from the year 926 to 
935. The title and office of marquis (commander of the march or _. 
frontier) was introduced into Italy by.the Freach mnperory (Abregé 
Chronologique, tom. ii. P 645—-739, Be) | 
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garrison of a castle had been defeated i a sally, CHAP. 
and the prisoners were sentenced to the cus- 


tomary operation. But the sacrifice was dis- 
tufbed by the intrusion of a frantic female, who, 
with bleeding cheeks,. dishevelled hair, and im- 
portunate clamours, compelled the marquis to 
listen to her complaint. “Is it thus,” she cried, 
“ye magnanimous: heres, that ye wage war. 
“ against women, against women who have never 
“injured. ye, and whose only arms are the dis- 
“taff and the loom?” Theobald denied the 
charge, and . protested, that, since the Amazons, 
he had never heard of a female war. “ And 
. “how,” she furiously exelaimed, “can you at- 
“tack us more directly, how can you wound 
“us in a more vital part, than by robbing our 
“husbands of what we most dearly cherish, the 
“source of our joys, and the hope of our pos- 
“terity? The plunder of our flocks and herds 
* T have endured without a murmur, but this 
“ fatal. injury, this irreparable loss, subdues my 
“ patience, and calls aloud on the justice of hea- 
“ven and earth.” A general laugh applauded 
her eloquence; the savage Franks, inaccessible to 
pity, were moved by her ridiculous, yet rational, 
despair; and with the deliverance of the cap- 
tives, she obtained the restitution of her effects. 
As ‘she returned in triumph to the castle, she 
was overtaken by a messenger, to enquire, in the 
name of Theobald, what punishment should be 
inflicted on her husband, were le again taken 
in arms? “ Should such,” she answered without 
hesitation, as be his ieee and aeaee he has 
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“ eves, and a nose, and hands, and feet. ‘These 
“ are his own, and these he may deserve to forfeit 
“by his personal offences. But let my lord. be 
“pleased to spare what his little handmaid: pye- 
“sumes to claim as her peculigr and lawful pro- 

The establishment of the ‘Noeiaans in the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily“, is an event 
most romantic in its origin, and in its conse- 
quences most important both to Italy and the 
Kastern empire. The broken provinces of the 
Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, were exposed 
to every invader, and every sea and land were 
invaded by the adventurous spirit of the Scan- 
dinavian pirates. After a long indulgence of | 
rapine. and slaughter, a fair and ample territory 
was accepted, occupied, and named, by the Nor- 
mans of Franee; they renounced their gods for 
the God of the Chfistians'°; and the dukes 


'¢ Liutprand, Hist. |. iv. ¢. iv. in the Rerum Italic. Script. tom. 
i. pars i. p. 453, 454. Should the. licentiousness of the tale be 
questioned, I may exclaim, with poor Sterne, that it is hard if I 
may not transcribe with caution, what a bishop could write with- 
out scruple. “What if I had translated, ut viris certetis testiculos 
amputare, in quibus nostri corporis refocillatio, &c. ? | 

15 The original monuments of the Normans in Italy are collectes: 
in the vth. volume of Muratori; and among these we may dis- 
tinguish the poem of William ‘Apulus (p. 245—278.) and the his- 
tory of Galfridus (Jeffrey) Malaterra (p. 537—607.). - - Both were 
natives of Frante, but they wrote on the spat, in the age of the 
first conquerors (before A. D, 1100), and with the spirit of freemen.: 
It is needless to recapitulate the compilers and critics of Italian 
history, Sigonius, Baronius, Pagi, Gignnone, Muratori, St. Marc, 
&e. whem I have always consulted, and never copied. 

16 Some.of the first converts were baptised ten or twelve times, 
for the sake of the white garment usue ly given: at this ceremony. 
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_of Normandy acknowledged themselves the vas- CHAP. 
. sals of the successors of Charlemagne and Capet. Sue 
The savage fierceness which they had brought 
froti’the snowy mountains of Norway, was refined, 
without being corrupted, in a warmer climute; 
the companions of Rollo insensibly mingled with 
the natives; they imbibed the manners, lan- 
guage, and gallantry, of the French nation; 
and, in a martial age, the Normans might claim 
the palm of valour and glorious atchievements. 
Of the fashionable superstitions, they embraced 
with ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and 
the Holy Land. In this active devotion, their 
minds and bodies were invigorated by exercise: 
danger was the incentive, novelty the recom- 
pence ; and the prospect of the world was decorated 
by wonder, credulity, and ambitious hope. They 
confederated for their mutnal defence: and the 
robbers of the Alps, who had been allured by the 
garb of a pilgrim, were often chastiscd by the arm 
‘of a warrior. In one of these pious visits to the 
cavern of Mount Garganus in Apulia, which had 


At the funeral of Rollo, the gifts to monasteries for the repose 
of his soul were accompanied by a ‘sacrifice of one hundred cap- 

tives. But in a generation or two, the national change was pure 

ahd general. : 

17 The Danish language was still spoken ‘by the Normans of 
Bayeux on the sea-coast, at a time (A. D. 940.) when it was al- 
ready forgotten at Rowen, in the court and capital, Quem (Iti- 
chard 1.) confestim pater:Baiocas mittens Botoni militie sue prin-’ 

fii nutriendum tradidit, ut, ibi lingnd eruditus Danict, suis exte- 

" risque ‘hominibus sciret aperte daré responsa (Wilhelm. Gemeti- 
censis de Ducibu’s Normannis, 1. ini. c. 8. p. 623. edit. Cainden), 
Of the vernacular and favourite idiom.of William the Gengueror: 
(A. D. 085), Selden (Opera, tom. ii. p. 1640-1656.) has given a 
specimen, obablete anid obscure even to antiquarians and lawyers. 
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been sanctified by the apparition of the archangel 
Michael ™, they were accosted by a stranger m 
the Greek habit, but who soon revealed himself 
as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of ‘the 
Greek empire. His name was Melo; a noble 
citizen of Bari, who, after an unsuccessful revolt, 
was compelled to seek new allies and avengers 
of his country. The bold appearance of the 
Normans revived his hopes and solicited his con- 
fidence: they listened to the complaints, and 
still more to the promises, of the patriot. ‘The 
assurance of wealth demonstrated the justice of 
his cause; and they viewed, as the inheritance 
of the brave, the fruitful land which was op- 
pressed by effeminate tyrants. On their return 
to Normandy, they kindled a spark of enter- 
prise, and a small but intrepid band was freely 
associated for the deliverance of Apulia. They 
passed the Alps by separate roads, and in the 
disguise of pilgrims; but in the neighbourhood 
of Rome they were saluted by the chief of Bani, 
who supplied the more indigent .with arms and 
horses, and instantly led them to the field of 


‘action. In the first conflict, their valour pre- 


vailed; but in the second engagement they were 
overwhelmed by the numbers and. military eil- 
gines of the Greeks, and. indignantly: retreated 
with their faces to the enemy. ‘The unfortunate 


18 See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione d'Italia, p 250.) and Baa 
ronius (A. D. 493, Ne 43.). If the archangel inherited the temple 
and oracle, perhaps the cavern, of eld Calchas the soothsayer 
(Strab. Geograph. |. vi. p. 435, 436.) the Catholics (on this occa- 
sion) have ope the Greeks in the elegance of their super- 


stiion. ; 
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‘Melo ended his life, a suppliant at the court of 
Germany: his Norman followers, excluded from 
their native, and their promised land, wandered 
arhong the hills and vallies of Italy, and carned 
their daily subsistence by the sword. To that for- 
midable sword, the princes of Capua, Bencventum, 
Salerno, and Naples, alternately appealed in their 
domestic quarrels; the superior spirit and disci- 
pline of the Normans gave victory to the side 
which they espoused; and their cautious policy 
observed the balance of power, lest the preponde- 
rance of any rival state should render their aid less 
important and their service less profitable. Their 
first asylum was 2 strong camp in the depth of the 
marshes of Campania; but they were soon endowed 
by the liberality of the duke of Naples with a 
more plentiful and permanent seat. Eight miles 
from his residence, as a bulwark against Capua, the 
town of Aversa was built and fortified for their 
use; and they enjoyed as their own, the corn and 
fruits, the meadows and groves, of that fertile dis- 
trict. The report of their success attracted every 
year new swarms of pilgrims and soldiers: the 
poor were urged by necessity; the rich were ex- 
cited by hope; and the brave and active spirits of 
Normandy: were impatient of ease and ambitious 
of renown. ': The independent standard of Aversa 
afforded shelter and encouragement to the outlaws 
of the province, to every fugitive who had escaped 
from the injustice or justice of his superiors; and 
these foreign associates were quickly assimilated In 
manners and language to the Gallic colony. The 
first leader of. the Normans was count Rainulf; 
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and, in the origin of society, pre-eminence of rank 
is the reward and the proof of supcrior merit ”.' 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the 
Grecian emperors had been anxious to régain 
that valuable possession ; but their efforts, how- 
ever strenuous, had been opposed by the distance 
and the sea. Their costly armaments, after 2 


gleam of success, added new pages of calamity 


and disgrace to the Byzantine annals: twenty 
thousand of their best troops were lost im a single 
expedition; and the victorious Moslems derided 
the policy of a nation which entrusted cunuchs 
not.only with the custody of their women, but 
with the command of their men “. After a reign 
of two hundred ycars, the Saracens were ruined 
by their divisions“. The emir disclaimed the 
authority of the king of Tunis; the pcople rose 
against the emir; the cities were usurped by 
the chiefs; cach meaner rebel was independent 
in his village or castle; and the weaker of two 
rival brothers implored the friendship of the Chris- 
tians. In every service of danger the Normans were 


19 See the Ist book of William Apulus. THis words are applica- 
bie to every swarm of Barbarians and freebooters $ 
Si vicinorum quis pernitiosus ad illos » 
Confugiebat, eum gratanter suscipicbant: 
Moribus et Jingu4 quoscumque venire videbant 
‘Informant propria ; gens efficiatur ut una. 
And elsewhere, of the native adventurers of Normandy : 
Pars parat, exiguae vel ope, aderant quia nulla : 
Pars, quia de magnis majora subire volcbant. 
£0 Liutprand in Legatiore, p. 485. Pagi has illustrated this 
event from the MS. history of the deacon Leo (tom. iv. A. D. 


a 963, Ne, V7—19. ). 


21 See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud Muratori Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom i. p. 253. 
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prompt and useful; and five hundred Anighis, or CHAP. 
oe fc ae LVI. 
warriors on horseback, were enrolled by Arduin, , ene 


the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, under 
the standard of Maniaces, governor of Lombardy. 
Before their landing, the brothers were recon- 
ciled; the union of Sicily and Africa was re- 
stored ; and the island was guarded to the water's 
edge. The Normans led the van, and the Arabs 
of Messina felt the valour of an untried foe. In 
a second action, the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed 
and transpiereed by the tron arm ‘of William 
of Hauteville. In a third engagement, his in. 
trepid companions discomfited the host of sixty 
thousand Saracens, and left, the Greeks no more 
than the labour of the pursuit: a splendid vie- 
tory; but of which the pen of the historian may 
divide the merit with the lance of the Normans. 
It is, however, true, that they essentially promoted 
the success of Maniaces, who reduccd thirteen 
cities, and the greater part of Sicily, under the 
obedience of the emperor. But his military fame 
was sullied by ingratitude and tyranny. In the 
division of the spoil, the deserts of his brave 
auxiliaries were forgotten; and ncither their ava- 
rice nor their’ pride could brook this injurious 
treatment. They complained, by the mouth of 
their interpreter: their complaint was disregarded ; 
their interpreter was scourged; the sufferings 
were jis ; the insult and resentment belonged to 
those whose sentiments he had delivered. Yet 
they dissembled till they had obtained, or stolen, 
a safe passage to the Italian continent: their 
brethren .of Averse sympathised in their indig- 
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CHAP. nation, and the province of Apulia was invaded as 


the forfeit of the debt®™. Above twenty years 


Theircon- after the first emigration, the Normans took the 


quest 0 


Apulia, 


field with no more than seven hundred horse ahd 


A.D. 104 five hundred foot; and after the recall of the 


Byzantine legions from the Sicilian war, their 


numbers are magnified to the amount of three- 


score thousand men. -Their herald proposed the 
option of battle or retreat; “of battle,” was the 
unanimous cry of the Normans; and one of 
their stoutest warriors, with a stroke of his fist, 


felled to the ground the horse of the Greek mes- 


senger. He was dismissed with a fresh horse; 


.the' insult was. concealed from the Imperial 


troops; but'im two successive battles they were 
more fatally instructed of the prowess of their 
adversaries. Inthe plains of Canne, the Asiatics 
fled before the adventurers, of France; the duke 
of Lombardy was made prisoner; the Apulians 
acquiesced in a new dominion; and the four 
places of Bari, Otranto, Brundusium, and Taren- 
tum, were alone saved in the shipwreck of the 
Grecian fortunes. . From this era we may date 
the establishment of the Norman power, which 
soon eclipsed the infant colony of Aversa. Twelve 


22 Jeffrey Malaterra, who relates the Sicilian “war, and 


_ the conquest of Apulia (1. i. ¢. 7,. 8, 9. 19.). The same events 


are described by Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 741—743. 755, 756.) 
and Zonaras (tom. ii. p, 237, 238.); and the Greeks are 
so hardened to disgrace, that their narratives are septal 
enough. 

*3 Cedrenws specifies the rayya of the Sbssiniass (Phrygia), 
and the gepor of the Thracesians (Lydia; consylt Constautine de 


- Thematibus, i. 3, 4. with Délisle’s map) ; and oe names 
_ the Pisidians and ta with the a : 
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counts * were chosen by the popular suffrage; and 
age, birth, and merit, were the motives of their 
choice. The tributes of their peculiar districts were 
appropriated to their use; and each count erected 
a fortress in the midst of his lands, and at the head 
of his vassals. In the centre of the province, the 
‘common habitation of Melphi was reserved as the 
metropolis and citadel of the republic ; an house 
and separate quarter was allotted to each of the 
twelve counts ; and the national concerns were re- 
gulated by this military senate. The first of his 
pecrs, their president and general, was entitled 
count of Apulia; and this dignity was conferred on 
William of the iron arm, who, in the language of 
the age, is styled:a lion in battle, a lamb in society, 
and an angel in council™. The manners of his 


24 Oinnes conveniunt; et bis sex nobiliorcs, 

Quos genus et gravitas morum decorabat et wtas, 

Elegere duces, Provectis ad comitatum 

His alii parent. Comitatus nomen honoris 

Quo donantur crat. Hi totas undique terras 

Divisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet ; 

Singula proponunt loca que contingere sorte 

Cuique duci debent, ct queque tributa locorum. 
And after speaking of Melphi, William Apulus adds, 

Pro numero comitum bis sex statuere plateas 

Atque domus comitum totidem fabricantyr in urbe. 
deo Ostiensis (1. ii. c. 67.) enumerates the divisions of the Apulian 
cities, which it is needless to repeat. 

25 Gulielm. Apulus, 1. il. ¢ 12. according to the reference of 
Giannone (Istorie Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. P 31.), which I cannot 
verify in the. original. The Apulian praises indeed his vatidas 
vires, probitas animi, and vivida virtus; and declares that, had he 
lived, no poet could have equalled his merits (1. i. p. 258. 1. ti. 
P. 259.):. He was bewailed by the Normans, quippe qui tanti 
consilii virum (says Malaterra, 1}. i 1c. 12. P. 552.), tam armis stfe- 
nuum, tam ‘sbi munificum, aflabilem, métigeratum, as ae 
habere diffidebant, * 
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countrymen are fairly delineated by a contempo- 
rary and national historian *, «The Normans,” 
says Malaterra, “ are a cunning and revengeful 

“ neople; eloquence and dissimulation appear to 
“be their hereditary qualities: they can stodp 
“to flatter; but unless they are curbed by the 


~ © restraint of law, they indulge the licentiousness 


“of nature and passion. Their princes affect the 
“ praise of popular munificence ; the people observe 
“the medium, or rather blend the extremes, of 
“ avarice and prodigality ; and, in their eager thirst 


. “ of wealth and dominion, they despise whatever 


“they possess, and hope whatever they desire. 
“ Arms and horses, the luxury of dress, the exer- 
“ cises of hunting and hawking ”, are the delight 
“ of the Normans; but, on pressing oceasions, they 


- “ean endure with-incredible patience the incle- 


Oppres- 

sion of 

Apulia, 
A.D 


1046, &e. 


“ mency of every climate, and the toil and absti- 


“ nence of a military life™.” . 


The' Normans of Apulia were seated on ‘the 


verge of the two empires; and, according to the 


policy of the hour, they accepted the investiture 
of their lands from the sovereigns of Germany 
or Constantinople. But the. firmest title of these _ 
adventurers was .the Tight of conquest they nei- 


% The gens astutissinia,, injuriarom, “ulirix ¢ ee *, adulari sciens 
 - eloquentiis inserviens, of Malaterta, (i. '¢. 3. p, 350.), are 
eerreaice of the popular and prov érbial character of the Normans. 
% The hunting and hawking more. properly belong to the de-. 
scendant# of the Norwegian sailors; though they might j import 
sae Norway and Iceland the nest casts of falcons, = = 
#8 We may compare this portrait with that of William of — 
Meluwbury {de Gestis Anglorum, 1. iii. p. 101, 302. , who appre- 


Jeintes, like a philosoplile historian, the vices and virtues of thie Sax- 
“pus os and Normans, England svas assuredly a a gainer by the cosiquest, 
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ther loved nor trusted; they were neither trusted 
nor beloved: the contempt of the princes was 
mixed with fear, and the fear of the natives was 
mingled with hatred and resentment. Every ob- 
ject of desire, an horse, a woman, a garden, 
tempted and gratified the. rapaciousness of the 
strangers”; and the avarice of their chiefs was 
only coloured by the mere specious names of am- 
bition and glory. The twelve counts were some- 
times joined in a league of injustice: in their 
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domestic quarrels they disputed the spoils of the — 


people: the virtues of William were buried in his 
grave; and Drogo, his brother and successor, 
was better qualified to lead the valour, than to 
restrain the violence, of his peers. Under the 
reign of Constantine Monomachus, the policy, 
rather than benevolence, of the Byzantine coutt, 
attempted to relieve Italy from this adherent mis. 
~ chief, more grievous than a flight of Barba- 
rians;. and Argyrus, the son of Melo, was 
invested for this purpose with the most lofty 
titles * and the 3 most t “ample commission. The 


7% The esis of St. Leo. IX, pours his holy yenom on the 
Normans. Videns indisciplinatam et-alienam gentem Norman- 
norum, crudeli et inauglité rabi¢,. et plrsquam Pagan4 impictate, 
Aadversus ecclesias Dei i insurgere, passim Christianos trucidare, &c. 
(Wibert; ‘ec. “6. “The honest Apulian (|. ii. p. 259.) says calinly of 
their accuser, ¥eris compiiscens fallacis. 

%0 The polity of the Greeks, ‘revolt of Maniaces, &c. must be 
collected from Cedrenus. ‘{tom. iis p. 757, 758.), William Apulus 


(l. i. p. 257, 458. 1. ii, p. 259.), and the two Chronicles of Bari, by 


Lupus Profospata. (Maratori, Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 42, 43, 44.),-" 


and an anonymous writer (Antiquitat. Italia medii Avi, tom. i 2 ’ 


Pp: nr -).” This lagt.is a-fragment of some value. 
_ 3 Argyrui‘received, says the anonymous Chronicle of Bari, im- 
: pei lenert F Ree ct Pateicigtds, et Catapani.et Vestatiy. In 
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CH A P. memory of his father might recommend him to 
ey the Normans; and he had already engaged their 
voluntary service to.quell the revolt of Maniaces, 

and to avenge their own and the public injuty. 

It was the design of Constantine to transplant 

this warlike colony from the Italian provinces 

to the Peisian war; and the son of Melo dis- 
tributed among: the chiefs the gold arid manu- 
factures of Greece, as the first fruits of the Im- 

perial bounty. But his arts were baffled by the 

. sense and. spirit of: the conquerors of Apulia: 

his gifts, or at least his proposals, were rejected ; 

‘and: they unanimously refused to relinquish their 
xe of possessions and their hopes for the distant prospect 
eee the Of Asiatic fortune. After the means of persuasion 
riresA.D, Dad failed, Argyrus resolved to’ compel or to 
1040— destroy: the Latin powers were solicited against 
10° the common enemy ; and an offensive alliance was 
formed of the pope and the two emperors of the 
Kast and West. The throne of St. Peter was oc-. 

—eupied by Leo the ninth, a ‘simple saint”, of a 

temper most apt to deceive himself and the world, 

and whose venerable character would consecrate 

_ with the name of piety the measures least com- 

patible with the —_ of cael His huma- 


his Annals, Muratori (icra “wii, " 496) very cea rhs or in- 
terprets, Sevestatus, the title ‘of Sebastos or Augustus. But in his 
Antiquities, he was taught by Du Cange to make it a palatine 
office, master of the wardrobe, 

, §2°A Life of St. Leo IX., deeply tinged with the passions and 

Ms Avprejudices of the age, has been composed by Wibert, printed at 
' Paris, 1615, in octavo, and since inserted in the Collections of the 
, Bollandists, of Mabillon, and of Muratori. . The public’ and pri- 

"vate history of that pope is diligently treated ‘by M. de St. Marc. 
-(Abregé, tom. ii. p: 140-—210. and P. maxes: ca em) 
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nity was affected by the complaints, perhaps the 
calumnies, of an injured people: the impious 
Normans had interrupted the payment of tithes: 
alld’ the temporal sword might be lawfully un- 
sheathed against the sacrilegious robbers, who 


were deaf to the censures of the church. As a_ 


German of noble birth and royal kindred, Leo 
had free access to the court and confidence of the 
emperor Henry the third; and in search of arms 
and allies, his ardent zeal transported him from 
Apulia to Saxony, from the Elbe to the Tiber. 
During these hostile preparations, Argyrus in- 
dulged himself in the use of secret and guilty 
weapons: a crowd of Normans became the victims 
of public or private revenge; and the valiant 


Drogo was murdered in a church. But his spirit. 


survived in his brother Humphrey, the third 
count of Apulia. The assassins were chastised ; 
and. the son of Melo, overthrown and wounded, 
was driven from the field to hide his shame behind 
the walls of Bari, and to await the parey succour 
of his allies. © - 

But the power of Conitantine WAS distracted by 
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A.D.1051. 


Expedi- 


on of 


a Turkish war; the mind of Henry was feeble and © ope ta 


irresolute ; and the pope, "imstead of repassing the 1% 
‘Alps with a German army, was accompanied only 
by a guard of seven hundred Swabians and some 
volunteers of Lorraine. In his long progress from 
Mantua’ to Beneventum, a vile and: promiscuous 
eset? of Italians was enlisted under the holy 
standard : ‘the priest, and the robber slept in the 


nat the 
Novas: 
A,D.1053. 


‘W See i ei of Leo IX. against the Normans. See , 


és —— Apulas d. i: p-Regreb -) and delrcy Malaterra (1. i. 
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same tent ; the pikes and crosses were intermingled 
in the front; and the martial saint repeated the 
lessons of his youth in the order of march, of 


* encampment, and of combat. The Normans of 


Apulia could muster in the field no more than 


three thousand horse, with an handful of infantry; 


the defection of the natives intercepted their pro- 


' visions and retreat; and their spirit, incapable of 
.: fear, was chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. 


Qn the hostile approach of Leo, they knelt with- 


out disgrace or reluctance before their spiritual 


- father. - But the pope was’ isexorable; his lofty 
. Germans affected to deride the diminutive stature 


‘of their adversaries;: and the Normans ‘werc in- 
formed:that death or exile was their only alterna- 


tive. . Flight they disdained, and, as many of 


them had been three days. without tasting food, 
they embraced the assurance of a more easy and 
honourable death. - - They climbed the hill of Ci- 
‘ vitella, descended ‘nto the plain, and charged in 


Ylis defeat 
and capti- 
vity, June 
18, 


three divisions the army of the pepe. On the 
left, and in the centre, Richard count of Aversa, 
and Robert the famous ‘Guiscard, attacked, broke, 
routed, and pursued the Italian multitudes, who 
fought without discipline, and: fled without shame. 

A harder trial was reserved for the valour of count’ 
Humphrey, who led the cavalry of the right wing. 

The Germans® have been described. as waskilful : 


“e. 19,14 15. p. 253.). They are imperil; a ine poston, is 
counterbalanced by the clerical, prejudice, _. ; : 


34 Teutonici, quia cxsaries et forma deserts 
_—-Feverat tgregie proceri corporis iflos, 3. 
- Corpora derident’ . — que brevibra ” 
+ 59e videbantur. ° : 
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in the management of the horse and lance: but 
on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable 
phalanx ; and neither man, nor steed, nor are 
mou, could resist the weight of their long and 
two-handed swords. After a severe conflict, they 
were. encompassed by the squadrons returning 
from the pursuit; and died in their ranks with 
the esteem of their foes, and the satisfaction bf 
revenge. The gates of Civitella were shut against 
the flying pope, and he was overtaken by the 
pious conquerors, who kissed his feet, to implore 
his blessing and the absolution of their sinful vic- 
tory. he soldiers beheld in their enemy and 
captive the vicar of Christ; and, though we may 
suppose ‘the policy of ‘the chiefs, it is probable 
that they were infected by the popular supersti- 
tion, In the calm of retirement, the well-mean- 
ing, pope deplored the effusion of Christian blood, 
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which must be imputed to his account: he felt | 


that he*had been the author of sin and scandal: 
and as his. undertaking had failed, the indecency 
of his military character was ‘universally con- 
demned *, With these dispositions, he listened 
to the offers of a beneficial treaty; deserted ‘an 


alliance which he had preached. as the cause of , 


é; 4 -_ : a oo « e | : 
The-versesiot the Aputian are commonly in this strain, though he 
heats himself a little ia. the battle.” Two of his similes. from hawk- 
‘ing and sorcety“are descriptive of manners. 


5’ Several gespectable’ censure’. or complaints are produced by 


M., de St. Mare (tom. ii. 'p.’900—204.). As Peter Damianus, the 
oracle of the times, had denied the popes the right of making war, 
the fiermit. (Ingens eremi incola) is arraigned by the cardinal, and 
Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 1653, No 10—17.) most strenu- 
Ouly asactts the two swords of St. Peter. - : 


apr *. s i 
- 


? 
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God ; and ratified the past and future conquests 


_of the Normans. By whatever hands they had 


been usurped, the provinces of Apulia and Cala- 
bria were apart of the. donation of Constantine 
and the patrimony, of St. Peter: the grant arid 
the acceptance confirmed the mutual claims of 


the pontiff and the adventurers. They promised 
_ td support each other with spiritual .and temporal 
_.) ‘arms; a tribute or. -quit-rent of twelve-pence was 
_ afterwards stipulated for every plough-land: and 


Birth and 


character 
of Robert 
Guiscard, 
A.D.1020 
1085. 


since.this memorable transaction, the kingdom of 


- Naples has remained above seven hundred years a 
fief of the Holy See”. 


The pedigree of Robert Guiscard? is variously 
deduced from the peasants and the dukes of Nor- 
mandy: from the peasants, by the pride and ig- 
norance of a Grecian princess”; from the dukes, 
by the iene and flattery of the Italian sub- 


36 The. origin and nature of the papal investitures are ably dis- 
cussed by Giannone (Istotia Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 37—49. 
57—66.) as a lawyer and antiquarian. Yet hevvainly strives to recon- 
eile the duties of patriot and catholic, adopts an empty distinction 
of “ Ecclesia Romana non dedit sed accepit,” and shrinks from an 
honest but dangerous confession of the truth. 

37. The birth, character, and first ‘actiony. of Robert Guiscard, 
may be found in Jeffrey Malaterra (Live. 3y4..12. 16, 17, 18.38, 39, 
40.), Wilham Apulue (1. ii. P= $60—~962:), William Gemeticensig 
or of Jumieges (1. xi, ¢. 30. p: 663, 664, edit. Camden) and Anna 
Comnena (Alexiad, 1: i. p::23—97.-1. vi p. ‘16%, 166.), with. the 
annotations of Du Cange (Not. in Alexiad: p: 230~—232. 320.) 


who ‘has’ swept -all the French and. vega ——— for supple- 
‘mental intelligence. 


% 0 Be Popregros (a Greek costcieny cies ae apnaoelee “yevos, 
Tar rox erases series Again, ef apevous wary tuys wregupargs, And 
‘elsewhere, (1. iv. p. 84.) amo-erxarns arenas mu tens opareys,. Anna | 
‘Comnena was born in the'purple; yet ‘her father.was no mote than 
a private though it illustrious subject, whotaised himself to the empire. 
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jects™. His genuine descent may be ascribed to cnap. 


the second or middle order of private nobility “. 

He sprang from a race of valvassors or bannerets, 
ofthe ‘diocese of Coutances, in the Lower No 

mandy : ‘the castle of Hauteville was their honwor. 
able seat: his father Tancred was conspicuous in 
the court and army of the duke; and his military 
service was furnished by ten soldiers or knights. 
Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of his 
own, made him the father of twelve sons, who 
were educated at home by. the impartial tenderness 
of his second wife. But a narrow patrimony was 
insufficient for this numerous and daring progeny; 
they saw around the neighbourhood the mischiefs 
ef poverty and discord,and resolved to scek in 
foreign wars a more glorious inheritance. Two 
only remained to perpetuate the race, and cherish 
their father’s age: their ten brothers,.as they suc- 
cessively attained the vigour of manhood, departed 


from the castle, passed the Alps, and joined the 


Apulian camp of the Normans. The elder were 


39 Giannone (tom. ii. p. 2.) forgets all his original authors, and 
rests this princely descent on the credit of Inveges, an Augustine 
monk of Palermo in the last century. They continue the succes- 
sion of dukes from Rofo to William EI. the Bastard or Conqueror, 
whom they hold (communemente si tiene) to be the futher of Tan- 
cred of Hauteville:.a most strange and stupendous blunder! The 
sons of Tanered fought i in as a Eoexe ‘William i. was three 
i old (A. D: 1037.)." i 

© The judgment of Du Cange’i is just and ndaaee Certé hu- 
milis fait ac tennis Roberti familia, si ducalem et regium spectemus 
apicem, ad quem posted pervenit; quz honesta tamen et prater 
nobilium yulgariom statum et conditionem illustris habita est, 
‘quz nec’ humi reperet nec altum quid tumeret.”  (Withelm. 
Malmabur. de Gestis Anglorum, |. iii. p. 107. Not. ad cont 
P- 230.) 2 
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CHAP. prompted by native ‘spirit; their ‘iccess’ ‘encou- 
eu ne raged their younger brethten, and the three first 


. a I. shall quote with pleasure some of. 


in senidrity, William, Drogo, and: Humphrey, 
deserved to be the thiefs of their nation: and the 


founders of the new republic. Robert was the 
" eldest of the seven: sons of the second marriage ; 


and. even the reluctant praise of his foes has en- 


dowed lim with the: heroic -qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman. His.lofty stature surpassed the 
: tallest of his army: his limbs were cast in the 


true proportion of strength and gracefulness; and 
to the decline of life, he maintained the paticnt: 
vigour of health and the commanding dignity of 
his form. His complexion was ruddy, his shoulders: 


‘were broad, his hair. and beard were long and of 


a flaxen colour, his eyes sparkled with fire, and 


_- his voice, like;that of. Achilles, could impress obe- : 


dience and terror amidst the tumult of battle. In 


-, the ruder ages of chivalry, such qualifications are. 
not below.the notice of the poet or:historian: they 
: may observe that Robert, at once, and with equal 
| dexterity, .coyld . wield in :the ‘right -hand his 
_ sword; his lance in;the left: that in. the battle 
* of Civitella, he was: thrice: tanhorsed ; and that - 


in the close of’ thet, memorablesdey he was ad-.’ 
judged to have. bortie:"away.the prize of. valour’ 


from the . warriors ‘of’ the-‘two “armies “.’” His 


ra 
‘ 
ve 


the best lines of the 
ie Sa ‘Pagnat utraque mani, nec lanved za hee er 
*Cassus erat, quocunque man deduceré-vellet:° se 

“Wer dejeptus equo, ter viribus'ipse're suitiptis a 
Major in arma redit: stimulos furor pe ministrat. 
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boundless: ambition was. founded on the conscious- 
ness of superior worth : in the pursuit of greatness, 
he was never arrested .by the scruples of justice, 
and ‘seldom moved by the feelings of humanity: 

though not insensible of fame, the choice of open 
or clandestine means was determined only by his 
present advantage. The surname of Gutscard “ 
Was’ applied to this master of .politieal’ wisdom, 
which is too often confounded. with the practice 
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of dissimulation and deceit;. and Robert is | 


praised by the Apuliati: poet for excelling the 
cunning of Ulysses and’ the eloquence of Ci- 
cero. Yet these arts were disguised by an ap- 
pearance of military frankness: in his highest 
fortune, he was -accessible and. courteous to his 
fellow-soldiers; and while he indulged the pre- 
judices of his new subjects, he affected. in his dreag 
and manners to: taintain the ancient fashion 
of his country. He grasped with a rapacious, 
that he might distribute with a Kberal, land: his 
primitive indigenee had taught: the habite. of fru- 
gality; the gain of a merchant was not below 
his attention; and his prisoners were. tortured 
with slow and unfeeling cruelty; to force a dis- 
covery of ‘their secret ‘treasure. — * % 


unt Leo: cum 2 fendens, be. i 
“Nallus is hoe bello abut past, ball. aa est 
Victor vel Vietus, tai, smagnos edidit i ictus,” : 
2 The Norman writers arid editors most conversant with their 


own idiom interpret Guisoard or Wiscard, by Callidus, a cunning 7 


man, ‘The root. (wise) in fang vo, our ear and in the ald ward 
Wiseaste, | cat discetn set ft ig ofa similar sense and terminia- 


Uion. “Typ ign wecrougyorinnes, is no bad translation of the surname | 


and chareer ér of Robert, oe - 
> WOLS - : 


ale 
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_ CHAP. the Grecks, he “ depatted:: from. - ‘Normandy witlt 
ene only five followers: on. horseback and: thirty on 


foot; yet even! this. allowatice' appears too. bounti- 


.. fal: the sixth son of Tancked of Hauteville pabsed 


',the Alps as @ pilgrim; -and his: first” military 


“es band: was levied: among the adventurers of Italy. 


His: ‘prothers and countrymen had. divided the 


"fertile lands; of. Apulia; but they. guarded their 


_ shares with the jealousy of avarice; the “aspiring 
youth was ‘driven ‘forwards to-the mountains of 
_ Calabria, ‘and .in His. first - exploits against the 


Greeks\and the natives, it is not easy to discrimi- 


nate the hero-from the robber. To surprise a cas- 
’ tle or’a conyent, to:ensnare a wealthy citizen, , to 


_. plunder the: ‘adjacent villages for: necessary food, 


_ were the. obséure labours which formed and exer- 


“”. gised the powers of his mind and body. ‘The vo: 
_. lunteers: of Normandy adhéred to -his standard; 
| “aad, under his command, the peasants of Calabria 


tion and 
success, 


. assumed the. hame: and character of Normans. 


As the genius of Robert expanded with his- 
- fartabe, he : awakened: the: jealousy: of hig: elder 


A.D. ny ¢-brother, by: “whom, '/in‘a transient quarrel, his life 


* was threatened: and ‘his liberty xesttained.- After’ 


the death ‘of ‘Humphrey, : the tesidet age’ of his, 
sons excluded hem from the-command ; they were 


reduced to a private. ‘estate by the anibition of their’ 


‘guardian and ‘uncle ;:. and Guiseard ‘was exalted on 
& bockler, and saluted count of Apulia and ge-. 
neral of the republic. With a increase of qutho- 
rity and of force, he resumed. the conquest of Ca- 
labria; and soot aspired to atin) ‘that should: raise: 


“him for evér above the headswof “his equals. By i 
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some sts of. rapine’ or sacrilege; he had incurred a CHAP. 
papal excommunication: but Nicholas the second , ae, 


was easily. persuaded, that the divisions of' friends 
conld terminate ‘only in: their ‘mutual. prejudice ; 
that the Normans were the faithful champions of 
the Holy See; and: it was safer to trust the alli- 
ance of a prince than the caprice of an aristocracy. 
A synod. of one hundred bishops was convened 
‘at Melphi; and'the count interrupted | an impor- 
tant enterprise to guard the person and execute 
the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His.gratitude 
and policy conferred on Robert and his posterity 
the ducal title “,,with the investiture of Apulia, 
Calabria, and’ all: the Innds, both in Htaly and 
Sicily, which his sword could resoue from the 
schismatic Greeks and-the unbelieving Saracens *. 
This apostolic sanction might justify his arms: 
‘but the obedience of. a free and victorious people 
could not be transferred. without. their consent ; 
and Guiscard dissembled his elevation till the en- 
suing campaign had been illustrated by .the con- 
quest of Consenza and. Reggio., .In the hour of 


triumph, he assembled \his. — and. solicited ~ 
the. Normans’ to. confirm, dy their suffrage the . 


judgment: of ‘the’ vicar’ ‘of Christ’: the’ soldiers 


4s ‘The acquisition ¢ of she ducal, tiue by Hlobert Gaiscard is a nice 
and obscure business. “With the good adviae; of Giiruone, Mura- 
tori, and St. ‘Mare, I tars endeavoured, to: form a ‘consistent and. 
_, probable narrative: - 

‘4 Baronius. (Ainaal, Recles A Dp. 1059, a¥° 69, y has published 
the original act. He’ professes. o- have copied it from the Liter 
Consiuste, a Vatican MS." “Veta Liber Censuam of the. xuth cen- 
ad sheen : ¢ Muratort ‘(Antiquit- medii Bri, tom. v. 
pi 54008.) said thé. taines of Vatican and Cardinal awaken the 

~duspicions: of a “Protestant, and even of a philosopher. . 
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7 CHAP. hailed with joyful ‘acclamiations their valiatit duke: 


‘Duke of ‘€ 


a ne 


.and, the counts, his former-equals, pronounced the . 
éath. of fidelity, with hellow smiles and. sceret 
_ indignation, After: this inauguration, Robert 


F mie himself, “by” the grace of God and St. Pe- 


© tex, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and” hereafter of 
a Sicily; ” and it-wea the labour of ‘twenty years to 
"deserve and realize these lofty appellations. - Such 


progress, in, a. narrow. space, may seem un- 


tardy 

_warthy of the abilities of the. ehief/-and the ‘spirit 
‘of the nation: ,.but the Normans were few in num- 
‘her ;, their 1 resources were scanty ; their service was 
voluntary and, precarious, ‘The bravest designs of 
the duke. were sometimes apposed by, the free 


voice of his.parliament of barons: the. twelve 


‘counts of -popalar. election, conspired against his 


authority ; and agamast “their perfidious uncle the. 


sons of. Huiaphsey demanded jastica and revenge. 


By his policy : and vigour, Guiseard discovered, their 
plots,. suppressed. their rebeljons, atid punished the 


guilty with death orvexile: ‘hut, in these domestic 


feuds, his yéars,: and the national :atrength,. were 


unprofitably. sonal Adter, fhe Asfest of his | 


and popi sind ot ths pea-conat; * They 
exeelled inthe’ arts vat 95 Berge and defence - 
the Normane’ were ancus 


only. # aby: the. efforts of. gets Hering ¢ eiuiage. | 
The: eal stajsce of. Salerno. Sapatapinizined: above 
eight, jnonths: the siege or ‘blockade of Bark: Jnsted 
near’ four . yeaTy. in these: ‘actions: ‘the Norman 
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dukis wis the foremost ‘in every” dangers in every 
fatigue‘tlie last and most patient. .As he pressetl 
‘the citedel of ‘Salerno; au huge stone from: the 
‘rampart shattered ore” of his’ military engines ; 

and by a ‘splinter he was wounded in the breast. 
' Before’ the gates of Bari, he lodged ‘ in a miserable 
hut or barrack,» composed of dry branches, and 
‘thatched: with ‘straw; a perilous station, on all 
sides ‘open to the incletnency of the winter and 
the spears of the enemy“, 

The Italian’ conqueits of ‘Robert correspond 
with the limits of the present kingdom of Naples ; 
and the countries united by ‘his arms have not 
been dissevered by the revolutions of seven hun- 
dred years“. The monarchy has-been composed 
of the Greek ‘provinces ‘of . Calabria and Apulia, 
of the Lombard principality of Salerno,’ the re- 
public of Amalphi, and the inland dependencies 
of the large ‘and. ‘ancient ‘duteliy ‘of Beneventum. 


(OFF 
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His Italian 
- conquests, 


Three districts only: ‘were .exemipted ‘from the 


comhon law of ‘subjection; the first for ever, and 
the two last till the middle of the succeeding cen- 
twury. The city and iwimediate’ ‘territory of Bene- 
vento had: been transferred, by gift: orexchange, 
from’ the German ‘émperot' tothe Roman pontiff: 
and. -although this holy land ‘was sometimes in- 
vali, the. nate’ of ‘Be! Peter was nally more 
ne aaa) 3am var a igh | Be 2 " hast aie : 

“6 Res he tte sit @incedin as redieid-and third books of 
the ‘Apulian, the Gretend seportd books of Malaterra. 
_ & The conquests of Robert Guiscard a ‘Roger L, the exemp. 
tiot'of Béhevento andthe x11 provinces of the kingdom, are fairly 
| exposed by ‘Giannote in the second volumm of: his detosia Civile, 

1. ix. x, xp and: |. xvii. p. 460470. Thig moder division was 
. mt, established before this eine of Frederic: i 
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‘potent than the sword of the: Normans. Their first 


, colony of Aversa subdued, and held the state of 
Capua; and. her princes were reduced ‘to beg their 


_ bread before the palace of: their. fathers. The 


dukes of Naples, ‘the. present, metropolis,. main- 
tained’ the popular. freedom, under the shadow of 
the Byzantine empire. Among the new. sacquisi- 


| stions. of Guiseard, the science: of Salerno”, , and the 


School of : 
Salerno. 


trade of Amalphi “,: may detain for a moment the 
curiosity of the reader. ..I. Of the learned facul- 
ties, jurisprisdence. implies the previous establisli- 


ment of laws ‘and property; ; and. ‘theology may 
: perhaps be’ superseded. by the full light of religion 


‘and reason. But the savage and the sage must 


alike itaplore the assistance of physic; and, if our 
diseases are inflamed. by i luxury, the mischicfs of 

joule be. more frequent in the 
ruder ages of society.” The treasures of Grecian 


medicine had been. communicated to the Arabian 


‘colonies’ of Africa, Spain, ‘and Sicily ; ; and in the 
intercourse of peace and war,.a spark of knowledge 
had “been | kindled @hd. cherished at Salerno, an 
‘illustrious city, in which v the men were, honest and 


#7. Glannote’ (tom. il. a 119-Siay, “ Miwaton ‘Antiguitat. 
medii ivi, torn. Hi. ‘dieaert: xliv: Jp 035,.936:), and Tiraboschi 


' (Istoria délla“Lettoratuts. Ataliana), have given‘an historical account 
~ of these physiciaga; their. mdtical kagwledge and pacace must be 
left to our ‘physicigns. 


48 At the eof the Hira ind bctaram sof Henry Brenckesah 
(Trajecti ad Rhenm, 1722, in 4to,),the, indefatigableiauthor has 


inverted. ‘twa dissrtations, de Répablicd - - Aynalphitan4, and de 


: PPidinis ¢ direpti, which-are. built; on; the. testimonies of 


: ‘ohe haniired and forty writers. Yet he has Fotgeitten twis' most im-_ 


“portant passages of the embassy of Liutprand fA. D. 969), which: 


aye trade hae ‘eicigel of aan with that of. Venict. 
Se ieee | 
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the wortien beautiful ®: ae. school, the first that 
arose in’ the darkness of Europe, was consecrated 
¢o the healing ‘art: the conscience of monks and 
bishops was reconciled 'to that salutary and luera- 
tive profession; and a crowd of patients, of the 


most eminent rank, and ‘most distant climates, in-— 


vited or visited. the ‘physicians of Salerno. They 

were “protected. ‘by. the ‘Norman conquerors: and 
“Guiscard, though bred’in arms, could discern the 
merit and value of a philosopher. After a pilgrim- 
age of thirty-nine years, Constantine, an African 
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Christian, returned from Bagdad, a master of the - 


language and learning of the Arabians; and 
Salerno was enriched by the practice, the lessons, 
and the ‘writings, of the’pupil of Avicenna. The 
school ‘of medicine has long slept in the name of 


an university; but her ptecepts are abridged in a 


‘string ‘of aphoriems, bound together in the Leonine 


. ‘verses, or Latin rhymes, of’ the twelfth cen tury ~ 
TI. Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and thirty 


Trade of 


tO the : fouth of Naples, the  obseure town of “mpl 


“Amalphi’ displayed the power and rewards of in- 
‘dustry. - The. land, however fertile, 1 was of nar- 


1 ‘a 


Urbs Lat non est hike ‘aitiosion ibe, 
¥F rugibus, arboribus, vino reduridat: ef side: 
‘Non titi powa, Huces, ‘non pulehia palatia desuint, : 
Note epeciet, titulibris:ghest probitesque vitoram. 
© 7s -AGuliclavas’ Appulus, 1. iii. p. 267.) 


i 2° Muratori carried: their antiquity above the year (1066) of the | 


death ‘of Edyyard the Confessor the: 168 Adglorum to whom they are 
‘addressed: Nor is-thid date'affected by’tlie opinion, or rather mis- 


‘take, of Pasquier. (Recherthesde la France, l-vii. c. 2.) and Du. . 


, angie (Glossar. ‘Eatin... The practice of. Hiyming, us carly as the 
vite century,” wis borrowed. frets the languages of . fhe North and 
+ Bast (Marstork, ‘Antiniitat. toni, Til, dissert. x1. p. 686--703.), 
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row extent: ‘but thie“sea: was aecestible and°open : 
the inhabitants first assumed the office of ‘supply- 
ing the western world with the: manufactures and 


. productions of the East; and this useful ‘traffic 


was the source of their opulence: and freedom. 


_ The government. was popular, under. the admi- 


nistration of-a.duke and: the supremacy of the 
Greek emperor.’ Fifty. thousand ‘ citizens- were 
numbered in the walls.of Amalphi; nor was any 


city more abundantly provided with gold, silver, 


and the objects of “precious ‘luxury.’ The mari- 
ners who swarmed in her port excelled in the theory 
and practice’ of navigation and astronomy ; and 


the discovery. of. the:‘compass, which has opened 
the globe, is due ‘to‘their ‘ingenuity or good for- 


tune, Their trade was extended to the coasts, or 
at least to the commodities,” of .Africa, Arabia, 
and India; ‘and. their settlements :in Constanti-’ 


2 


" 


nople, Antioch, Jerusalem, , and Alexandria, ac- 


quired ‘the privileges..of independent colonies 


After three hundred years of: prosperity, Ammalphi- 


‘Was oppressed : by the arms ‘of, the- Normans, end 


. 4 ae BS 
; “ whys epee ° 
"81 The deseriptign 


sacked by thi jealousy of Pisa; but the, poverty 
of one. thousand fishermen is yct ‘dignified by the’ 


ies of Auiniphi, by William phe Apulian. 4 ii, 
P. 267.), contains. much truth and sami¢ poetry.and the third line. 
may be applied to the sailor's compass? oi bn. x 
*- Nulla magis locuples argento, vestibys, auro 
~ Partibus tinumeris; hic plufimus urbe moratut 
Nauta mapis cerlique'yéas aperire péritus.. 
Huc et Alexandri diversa ferantur ab urbe 5 
Regis, ot Antioehi....Gens lize freta plazima traniit 
His'Arabes, Indi, Siculi nascuntur.et Afri, = 
Hire gens ‘eat totum propé ngbilitata per orbem,, 
Et mercsado foreng; ct aqugnd megcate foferre, 


< 
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remains. -of an arsenal, a cathedral, anid the palaces 
of royal merchants. . a ae 

- Roger,. the twelfth and. last. of the » sons of Tan- 
ered, had been Jang detained i in Normandy by: his 
own and his tather's age. He accepted the wel- 
come summons}. chastened. to the Apulion camp ; 
and deserved at: first the esteem, and afterwards | 
the envy,’ of -his..elder. brother... Their valour and 
ambition -were equal; bat. the. ‘youth, the beauty, 
the elegent: manners. of. Roger,engagod the dis- 
interested, love of the: soldiers and people. So 
‘scanty: was his ‘Bllowance, for‘chimself and forty 
followers,. that. he, descended -from. conquest to 
robbery, and from robbery. to domestic theft; and 
80 loose were the: notions,of ‘property, that, by his 
own historian, at. his -epegial. command, he is. ac- 
cused of stealing korses.{¥ Wi a-stable at; Melphi~. 
His. spirit. emerged frott, poverty anid. disgrace : 


from, these base practices:he rose. to the merit and. 


glory ofa. holy. swar:; end the invasion of Sicily 
was seconded: hy the seal sind policy of his brother 
Guiscard.: After: ‘the: retreat of the Greeks, the 
idolaters,: a- most audadiots repraach of the Catho- 
lice, had retrieved theif. losses ‘and possessions; but 
‘the delivarance of the island, ‘80 vainly ynder- 
taken by ‘the forces of the ‘Eastern empire, was 


- ‘Latrocinig srcigcoram s suotin in mulls tustentabatur, quod 


quidem. ad ejus ignomingam: non dichmus yéed i ipso. ita -prucipiente- 


adhuc viliora ef reprehendibiliors dictari sttmits ut pluribus pateseat, 
quam Jaboricsé* et cut quant aniguatif Prof unda paupertate ad 
sumimnim culinen ‘divitiaran “gel! “honoris: attigerit. Such is the 
preface of ‘Malaterid: S088, sy.) ‘the hiorkg stealing, From gre 
‘moment. 0. i, % 1g) that he hay mentioned his patron Roger, the 
eldes brother'sinks intg the secoigd character. Something sinsilar 
aR . Vslleius Pate 1 
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6 may. be. "abiaieeed of Auguems and T iberiuy. 


THE DECLINE, “AND; FALE: 


CH AP: ‘atchieved by: a: small and. ‘private band of adven- 
\ ~ ~ , turers. Inthe. first attempt, Roger braved, in 


“not in the’ Vatic 


. $8 Dito sibi feng 


an open boat, the ‘eal and fabulous dangers of 
Scyila and Charybdis; Ignded ‘with. only, sixty 
soldiers on ahostile shores drove: the: Saracens’ to 


the gates: cf Messina ; and safely. returned with 
the spoils of the ‘adjacent country: In the fortress 


of Trani, his active and. ‘patient courage were 


“equally conspicuous, In his old-age he. related. 

_ with ‘pleasure, that by .the distress of thé siege, 
_' himself, and the countess . his wife, had been re- 
 duced:to a single cloak or mantle, which they wore 

: alternately: that ina sally: his ‘horse had been 
_-! slaingand he-was: dhagged ‘ ‘away by the Saracens ; 
<* but -that' he ‘owed--his rescue to his good sword, 
and had. retreated with his saddle on his back, lest 

the meanest, trophy might be left in the hands of 

. the miscreants, . In the siege of. Trani, three hun- 

, dred Nornians withstood and repulsed the'forces of 


the island. In the field of Ceramio, fifty thousand - 
horse. and: foot were, overthrown. by, one. hundred 


and thirty-six: Christian soldiers, without reckoning 
*. St. George, “who foiight ‘an - iorseback in’ the fore- 


most ranks. . The | captive banners, with four 
caméls, were reserved. ‘for ‘the stidcessor of St. 
Peter ; .arid Hiad these batbaric. apoils beén exposed 
atic ty: int inthe capitol, they might 

i revived. the’ remer ‘af <the Punic ‘triumphs. - 
> insufficient ‘arom bess’ of ‘the: Normans sa 


Peoficnn dtpueans aliiae’ sciHiGeA | ‘et’ corporis si ter- 
tam Idelis Aedinaan ed-‘onttam: divisiun i téveganst (Galftid Mala- 


* forray Lai 0. 8 The ‘conquest of Sicily’ ig ‘related in’ the three 


last books, ahd fie himielt' bas given ‘an acocits. summary of ‘the 


"chapters (9. 544-—46,). 
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probably denote their knights, the ioldiers of ho- 
nourable and equestrian rank, each of whom was 
attended by. five or six followers i in the ficld *; 
yet, with the aid of this:in terpretation, and after 
every fair allowance. on the side of valour, arms, 
and reputation, the discomfiture of so many my- 
riads will reduce: the prudent: reader to the alter- 
native of a miracle ora fable. The Arabs of 
Sicily derived a ‘frequent and power ul succour 
from their countrymen of Africa: in the siege 
of Palermo, the Norman cavaliy was assisted by 
the gallies of Pisa; and, in the hous of action, the 
envy of the two, brothers was sublimed to a genc- 
rous and invineible emulation: . After a war of 
thirty 1 years ™, Roger, with the title of great count, 
obtained the sovercignty of the largest and most 
fruitful island of the Mediterrancan; and his ad- 
ministration . displays, a liberal. and . enlightened 
mind above the limits of his age and cducation, 
The Moslems were maintained in the free enjoy- 
ment of their religion and property”; a philoso- 
pher and physician of Mazara, of the race of Ma- 
ita orange the conqueror and was invited 


“BS | See the ward miles, mn the Latin Glossary of Pacaiiets 

55 Of odd particulars, . 1 learn. from ‘Malatorra, that the Arabs 
had’ introdyced into Sicily the tse of edivels (1. ic, 33.) and of 
“cartier-pigeons (¢. 42.) ; and. that the bite: ‘Of the tarantula provokes 
a windy dispcsition, qué’-per am inhoneste crepitando emergit : 
a symptom most ridiculous)y felt by the-whole Norman army in 
‘their. camp | ‘ner Paleriniy’ (c: *36:}. " A-shall add an etymology not 
unworthy of the xith century : * Messiana is derived from Afessis, the 
Plate from whience the bareesta & the ae were sent in tribute to 
Rome (k die: Lee 

% See the. expitalation of Palérnio. in Mela I. di. ¢. 45, and 
Girangoe, whe ‘yemarks the genieral toleration of: the Saracens 
(toni. ie pe 7h). 
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to court ; hig geography of ‘the seven ‘climates Was 


~ translated into Latin ; ‘and: Roger, ‘after ; a diligent - 


Robert 

irivades . 

the East- 

em em- ; 
ire, 


A.D.1081. 


perusal, preferred the. work of the Arabian to the 
writings of the Grecian Ptolemy *. *. A remnant of 


Christian natives had promoted. the success of the 


Normans: they were rewarded by’ the triumph of 
the cross. The island wag ‘restored to the juris- 
diction of the Roman pontiff ; new: bishops were 
planted in the principal cities ; "and the clergy was 
satisfied by a'liberal. endowment of churches and 
monasteries. Yet ‘the. Catholic hero asserted the 
rights of the civil thagistrate, Instead of resign- 
ing the investiture’ of benelices,. ie dextrously ap- 


‘plied to his own profit. the papal claims: the 


supremacy | of the cfown was sectired and enlarged, 
by the singular bull, ‘ which declares the princes of 


Sicily hereditary and’ Perpeinal, legates, of the 


Holy See™2:. 

To Robert Cluiscard, the coagubst of Bicily was 
more glorious than, benefigial : the possession of 
Apulia and Calabria was inadequate to. his ambi- 


87. John Leo Ate, ‘de Medigis et Philosophie ‘Arabibus, etd. apud 


" Fabric. Bibliot. Gree: tomy xiii..p. 278, 279.:-This philosopher is. 


named Esseriph Essachalli; and he died in Attica, A.H: 516, A.D, 


1198," Yet this'shory beaiy a strange. resemblance to: ‘the Sherif, al 


Edrissi, who presented his book (Gopgraphie Nubiensis, « set ‘preface, 
p- 88. 90. 170.). to Roget ing of Sicily, A,.H.. 548, ‘A.D, 1153 
(D’Herbelot,. Bibliotheque ‘Oriental; "p. 786.  Prideatix’s Life of 
Mahomet, p. 188. Petit de Ja Croix, Hist, dp Gengiscan, p. 535, 
536. Caiiri, Bibliot. Ard; Hope, wan. jie ke PyOa. di and Ta am 
afraid‘of some mistake. | are 

_ & Malateres tasks the Coundati ofthe Wbopsie iv.c. 7), 
and prodices the’ original of the bud (iv,0, 90-5. :° Gianinone givesa, 
rationalides ofthispriv ilegesabd thie tribunal of’ the mouarchy ofSicily 
(tom. Hi. p. 95—-102.); and St: Mu: Abregs; tom. i iti, p..217--301.. 
1st column) ladies the case witht ie diligence ofa Sivilign lawyer, 
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tion ; ; and he resolved. to embrace or, create the CHAP. 
first occasion of invading, perhaps of subduing, the , ae 


Roman enopire of the East”. ' From his first wife, 
the partner of his humble fortunes, he had been 
divorced under the pretence of consanguinity; and 


her son Boliemond was destined to imitate, rather — 


than to sueceed, his illustrious father. The second 
wife of Guiscard was.the daughter of the princess 
of Salerno; the Lombards acquiesced in the. lineal 
‘succession of their son Roger ; their five daughters 
were given in honourable nuptials”, and one of 
them was betrothed, in a tender age, to Constan- 
tine, a beautiful youth, ‘the son and heir of the 
emperor Michael“. . But the throne of Constan- 
tinople was shaken by a revolution : the imperial 
family of Ducas was confined to the pslace or the 
cloister ; .and Robert deplored, and resented, the 
disgrace of his daughter and the expulsion of his 
ally. A Greek, who aya = the father of 


59 In the-first expedition of Robert agaist the Greeks, I follow 
Anna Comnena (the i#,:iiid, ivth, and. vth-books of the Alexiad), 
William Appulus (1. ivth and vth,.p , 270—275.), and Jeflrey Mala- 
terra (1. iii. 01:13, 14; 24—-89. a9.). "hed informatien i is contempo- 
_ Yary and authentic, bit none of them were ‘eye-witriesses of the war. 

. © Qne of them was married to Hugh, the'son of Azzo, or Axo, 
a niarquis of Lombardy; nich, powerful, and noble (Gulielm. Appul. 
- 1. iii) p: 967.) in the xith céntury, and whiose ancestors in the xth 

and ixth are explored: by the: dfitical indiistty of Leibnitz and 
Muratori. ‘From the’ two elder sons of the marquiss Azzo, are 
derived the iusirions lines’ of Brinswick and Este. See Muratori, 
Antichita Estense. .- 

61 Anna Comnen, atesehis too satioaty: raises and bewails 
‘that handsome boy, who; after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials 
RU a P 933; ‘was-betrothed as her husband; he was @yalpa qvcems 

bgcka 4 Buse "xeigaw @idore anus.” ee oe 6 XgeTou yevous amangay, Ke. 
(p27. ). ‘Etsewhere, ake. describes fhe aa and white of his skin, his 
hawiis eyes! &e: i iii. p 71. | 
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_ CHAP. -Constaritine, goon appeared at Salerno, ee related 


the adventures of his’ fall and flight. That un- 
| fortunate’ friend. was. acknowledged by the duke, 


and adorned: ‘svith the pomp and titles of Imperial 
‘dignity: in his triumphal progress. through Apulia 
and Calabria, Michael” was saluted with the tears 
and atclamations of the people ; -and pope Gregory 


the seventh exhorted’ the bishops. to. preach, and 


_< the Cathofizs to fight, in the pious work of his 
- yéstoration. . His conversations. with Robert were 


frequent and familiar ; and their mutual promises 
were justified by the valour, of the Normans and 
the treasurés of the Hast.;.. Yet this Mithael, by 
the confession of the Greeks and: Latins, was a 
pageant, and ‘am. inxpostor 5 :-a.monk who had fled 
from :his convent, or a domestie who had served in 
the palace. ‘The fraud had been contrived by the 
subtle: Guiscard ;.and: he. trusted, that after this 
pretender had given a decent colour to his arms, 
he would sink,: at the:nod of thie‘conqueror, into 
his primitive obscurity. But' victory was the only 
argument that’ could ‘determine the belief.of the 
Greeks; .and the ardour ofthe Latins was much 
inferior to their:credulitys:the Norman veterans, 
wished to enjoy the: harvest of théir. toils,’ and the 
unwarlike Tialians’ “trembled at the known and 


unknown dangers of a transmarine expedition. In 


& “inna Comite, ig 254.99 * Gulielt: Appul: l. iv. p. 271, 


. Galftid: Malaterta, 1. iig #y 13:" pi 679, 680.5. Malaterra is more 
| cautious ih’ bis ria but ‘thie Apultan j ja more. bold: end pedis 


or Mentitus se Micliactem--.. 
— a Dabais quidasi seductor ad hain: 


7” As Gregory, Vil. had believed, B ronius, alimbst alene, | inecomniits 


ee "the emperor Mictinl (A.D, "1080, Ne 44.) ; 
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his new’ levies, Robert exerted the influence of cuap. 
gifts and promises, the terrors of.civil and eccle- LV! 
siastical authority ; and some acts of violence might 
justify the reproach, that age and infancy were 
pressed without distinction into the service of their 
unrelenting prince. After two years inccssant 
preparations, the-land and naval forces were as- 
sembled at Otranto, at the heel, or extreme pro- 
montory of Italy; and Robert was accompanied 
by his wife, who fought by his-side, his son Bohe- 
mond, and the representative of the emperor Mi- 
chacl. Thirteen: hundred knights“ of Norman 
race or discipline, formed the ‘sinews of the army, 
which might be ‘swelled to thirty thousand“ fol- 
lowers of evcty denomination:: The men, the 
horses, the arms, the engines, the wooden towers, 
covered with raw ‘hides, were embarked . on’ board 
one hundred and fifty vessels: the transports had 
been built in the ‘ports. of Italy, and the gallies 
were supplied by: the: alliance of the republic of 
Ragusa. Sr; Sec 

At the mouth: of the‘Adriatic gulf, the shores siege of 
of Italy and “Epirus ‘incline towards: each other. 2457, 
The space between Brundusium and Durazzo, June 17. 
the Roman: passage, is no more than one hundred 


&y psé antiate: militie “non plusquam ccc milites secum 
habuisse, ab eis qui eidem, negatio interfuerunt attéstatur (Mala- 
terra, 1. iii, ¢.24. p.583.). ‘Thesé are the same whom the Apulian 
(1 iv. p.273.). styles the equestris gens ducis, equites de gente ducis. 

6¢ Ets rpaxorra xiAiadas, says Anna Comnena (Alex:as, lip. 37.35 
and her account-talliet with ‘the nuimberand lading of the ships. 
Ivit in Dyrrathium cum xv-miltibus hominum, says the Chronicon 
Breve ‘Nosmannicum (Muratori; ‘Scriptores, tas. ¥. p. 278.” I 
have endeavoured to reconcile these reckonings. 


: FQHAP: 


a: 


 taides, which. ts’, 


Apt? 
aes 


r 

bon Sn tg 

ee rss * 
Pts ephe q as 


“miles™; 5 ‘at ‘the last statics of Oitikito, at i is Cone 


tracted ‘fo fifty © and this narrow: distance had 
suggested to ‘Pybus ‘and. Pompey the sublime or 
extravagant idea.of a bridge. Before the genteral 
embarkation, ‘the Norman dyke dispatched Boht- 
mond with fifteen, gallies.to seize or threaten the 
Isle ‘of Corfu, to gurvey. the opposite coast, and 


to beeure an harbotr in the neighbourhood of Val- 


lona for the landing of the troops. ‘They passed 
and landed without 4 Perceiving an enemy; and this 
successful experiment displayed the neglect and 
decay of the naval power’ of the Greeks. ‘The 
islands of Epirus aud the maritime towns wére 
subdued by the arms. or the name of. Robert, who 
led his fiect and. army from Corfi (I use the 
modern - appellation). to the siege of Dyrazzo. 
That. .eity, ‘the western. key of, the empire, was 
guanged by ancient renown, and recent. fortifica- 
tions, by George Palzologus, ‘a. -patrieian, victori- 
ous in the Oriental Wars, and a liumerous garrison: 
of Albanians and’ ‘Macedonians, who, in every 
age, have maintained the character-of soldiers. In 
the prosecution of his enterprise, the eourage of 
Guiscard waa 2 assailed by. every form of danger : and. 


65 "The taser of Jebnigle a; (p. 609: elit, Wenselin) gives a 
true and -reasoriable space ‘of a thaitdand giadia, or one: hundred 
% dbl by Sebo (vip 489.) and 
Pling “(Hist. Netor. i iti, 1 % ee iat batt 

& "pny (Higt! Nai,: iit. 6. 16). ‘wows ceeuislats millia for 
this ‘brevissimus: guzsus, and: - egreéé with the real distance from 


 Otianto to La Vallona, or Kaloo’ (Dr Anvilte, _ Analyse de sa Carte 


des Cdtés de Ix Grace, Bee. p. 3-H.’ Herniolaus Barbers, who 


» substitutes:cettohe (Hatdain, Not: divi. in Plin/3. Hi)" might have 


‘been somo Hy every Venetian pilot who had-eéiled our of the 
gull 
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mischinée, In the most propitious season of the ae 
year, as his’ fleet ‘passed along the coast, a storm of Ge—’ 


wind and’ snow unexpectedly arose; the Adriatic 
wat’ swelled by the raging blast of the south, and 
a new shipwreck confirmed the old infamy of the 
Acroceraunian rocks™, ‘The sails, the masts, and 
the oars, were shattered or torn away; the sea 
and shore were covered with the fragments of 
vessels, with arms and dead bodies; and the 
greatest. part of the provisions were either drowned 
or damaged. The ducal’ galley was laboriously 
rescued from the waves, and Robert halted seven 


days'on the adjacent cape, to collect the relics of 


his loss, and revive the drooping spirits of his sol- 
diers. The Normans were no longer the bold 
and experienced mariners who had explored the 
ocean from Greenland to Mount Atlas, and: who 
smiled ‘at the petty dangers of the Mediterranean. 

They had wept during the tempest; they were 
alarmed. by the hostile approach of the Venctians, 
who had been solicited by ee prayers and _pro- 
mises of the Byzantine court.’ The first day’s 
action was not disadvantageous to Bohemond, a 
beardless youth™, ,. who led the naval powers of 
his father. All night the gallies of the republic 
lay on their anchors 3 in the form of a crescent; 


or Infames scopulos Aéroceraunia, Horat:.cann.i. 3. The pre- 
cipitem Africum decertantem Aquilonibus et rabiem Noti, and 
the. ‘monstra natantia of the Adriatic, are somewhat, enlarged ; but 
Horace trembling for the life of Virgil, is an interesting moment 
in -the history. of poetry.and friendship. 

BT ye tis toe wwyeia avrov epuipwavrev (Alexias, I. iv. p. 106.). 
Yet'the Normans shaved, and the Venetians wore, their beards ; 
they irjust have derided the no-beard of Boliemond; an harsh in- 
terpretation! (Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad. p. 283.). 
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and the victory of the second day was decided by 
the dexterity of their evolutions, the station of 
their arches, the weight of their javelins, and the 


' borrowed .aid of the Greek fire: The Apiutian 


and Ragusian vesséls fled to the shore, several were 
eut from their cables, and dragged away by the 


. gonqueror; and.a. ‘sally from’ the town carried 


slaughter and dismay to the tents of the Norman 


duke. A seasonable relief’ was poured into Du- 
razzo, and as soon as the besiegers had lost the 
command of the sea, the islands and maritime 
towns withdrew from the camp the supply of tri- 
bute and provision. That camp was soon afflicted 
with a pestilential disease ; five hundred. knights 
perished by an inglorious death ; and the list of 
burials (if all ‘could obtain a decent burial) 
amounted to ten thousand’ persons. Under these 
calamities, the mind of Guiscard alone was firm 
and invincible: and while he collected new 
forces from Apulia, and Sicily, he battered, or 
scaled, or sapped, the, walls of Durazzo. But his 
industry, and valour were encountered by equal 
valour and more perfect industry. A moveable 
turret, of a size and. capacity to contain five 
hundred soldiers, “had: been olled forwards to 
the foot of the rampart : but the descent of the 
door or draw-bridge was ‘checked. by an enormous 


: _ beam, and the wooden: structyte was’ “instantly 


The amay 
a a 


shes 
Alexius, 


consumed by artificial flatnes. 17 

While the Roman empire was 4 Sttacked by the 
Turks im ‘the Enst; and thé Normans in the West 
the aged successor of. Michael. susrendered the 
sceptre to, the: hands: of. Alexius, an illustrious 
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captain, and the founder of the Comnenian 
dynasty. The princess Anne, his daughter and 


991 
CHAP. 


aes! 


historian, .observes, in her. affected style, that even April-- 
Heicules was unequal to a double combat; and, pe ut 


on this principle, she approves an hasty peace 
with the Turks, which allowed her father to 
undertake in person the relief of Durazzo. On 
his accession, Alexius found the camp without 
soldiers, and the treasury withoyt money;. yet 
such were the vigour and activity of his measures, 
that in six months he assembled an army of 
seventy thousand men™, and performed a march 
of five hundred‘ miles. His troops were levicd 
in Europe and Asia, from Peloponnesus to the 
Black Sea; his majesty was displayed in the silver 
arms and rich trappings of the companies of 
horse-guards ; atid the emperor was attended by 
a train of nobles and princes, some of whom, in 
rapid succession, had been clothed with the 
purple, and were indulged by the lenity of the 
times in a life of affluence and dignity. Their 
youthful ardour might animate the: multitude ; 
but their love of pleasure and contempt of sub- 
ordination were pregnant with disorder and mis- 
chief; and their importunate clamours for speedy 
and decisive action disconcerted the prudence of 

69 Muratori (Annali @Ttalia, tom. ix. p. 136, 137.) observes, 
that some authors (Petrus Diacon. Chron. Casinen. I. iii. c. 49.) 
compose the Greek army of 170,000 men, but that the Aundred may 
be struck off, and that Malaterra only reckons 70,000: a slight in- 
attention. - The passage to. which he alludés, is in the Chronicle of 
Lupus Profospata (Script. Ttal. tom. v. p- 45.). Malaterra (1. ww. 
¢. 27.) speaks in high, butindefinite, terms of the se ae cuin 


copiis innumerabilibus ; like the Apulian poet (L. iv. p. 272.) : 
‘More locustarum montes et plana teguntur. 
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CHAP. Alexius, who might have surrounded and starved 
ayy) the besieging army... The’ enumeration of pro- 


vinces recalls a sad. comparison of the past and 


present limits of the Roman world: the ‘raw 


levies were drawn together in haste and terrot ; 
and the garrisons of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, 
had been purchased by the evacuation of the 
cities which were immediately, occupied by the 
Turks. The strength of the Greek army con- 
sisted in the V-arangians, the Scandinavian guards, 
whose numbers were recently augmented by a 
colony of exiles and volunteers from the British 
island of Thule. Under the yoke of the Norman 
conqueror, the Danes and English were oppressed 
and united: a band of adventurous youths re- 
solved to desert a. land of slavery; the sea was 
open to their escape; and, in their long pilgrim- 
age, they visited every coast that afforded any 
hope of liberty and revenge. They were enter- 
tained in the service of the Greek emperor; and 
their first station was in a new city on the Asiatic 
shore: but Alexius soon recalled them to the 
defence of his person and palace ; and bequeathed 
to his successors the inheritance of’ their faith 
and: valour”, The, name.of a Norman invader 
revived the:- memory. of. their wrongs: ' they 
marched with alacrity against, the national foe, 
and panted.to regain in Epirus, ‘thé: glory which 
they had lost in the battle of Hastings The 


10 See William of Malnisbuiy in Gestis ‘Anglorum, L ii. p- 92. 
Alexius fidem Anglorum. muspiciens precipuis familiaritatibus suis 
eos applicabat, amorem ‘eorum filio transcribens. Ordericus Vitalis 
(Hist. Eccles. 1. iv. p. 808. 1. vii. p. 641.) relates their ene 


_ from England, and their beshieadt in Greece. 
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Varangians were supported by some companies of CHAP. 
Franks or Latins; - and the rebels, who had fled wa “eas 
to Constantinople from the tyranny of Guiscard, 
wete eager to signalize their zeal and gratify their 
revenge. In this emergency, the emperor had 
not disdained the impure aid of the Paulicians or 
Manicheans of Thrace and Bulgaria; and these 
heretics united with the patience of martyrdom, 
the spirit and discipline of active valour”. The 
treaty with the sultan had procured a supply of 
some thousand Turks; and the arrows of the 
Scythian horse were opposed to the lances of the 
Norman cavalry. On the report and distant pro- 
spect of these formidable numbers, Robert assem- 
bled a council of his principal officers. “ You 
“ behold,” ‘said he, “ your danger: it is urgent 
“and inevitable. The hills are covercd with 
“arms and standards; and the emperor of the 
“ Greeks is accustomed to wars and triumphs. 
“ Obedience and union are our only safety; and 
“T am ready to yield the command to a more 
“worthy leader.” The vote and acclamation, 
even of his secret enemies, assured him, in that 
perilous moment, of their esteem and confidence ; 
and the duke thus continued: “ Let us trust in 
“ the rewards of victory, and deprive cowardice of 
“the means. of escape. Let us burn our vessels 
“‘and our ‘baggage, and give battle on this spot, 
“as if it were the place of our nativity and our 
- burial.”. The resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved, and “without confining himself to his 


if See the Apulian, (Le i. p- 256.) The character and story of 
these Manichaans has been the subject of the liv chapter. 
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lines, Guiscard awaited in battle-array the nearer 
approach of the enemy. “His rear was covered 


by asmall river; his right. wing extended to the 


Battle of 
Durazzo, 
A.D.108],- 
October 
18. 


sea: his left to the. hills ; -nor was. he conscious, 
perhaps, that on the -same ground Cesar and 


‘Pompey had formerly disputed the. empire of the 


world”. 

Against the silvies of his ies captains, 
Alexius resolved’ to risk. the event of a general 
action, and exhorted the garrison of Durazzo to 
assist their own deliverance by a well-timed sally 
from the town. He marched in two columns to 
surprise the Normans before day-break on two 
different sides: his light cavalry was scattered 
over the plain; the archers formed the second 
line; and the Varangians claimed the honours 
of the van-guard. In the first onset, the battle- 
axes of the strangers made a deep and bloody im- 
pression on the army of Guiscard, which was now 
reduced to fifteen thousand men. The Lom- 
bards and Calabrians ignominiously turned their 
backs; they fled towards the river and the sea; 
but the bridge had been broken down to check 
the sally of the garrison, and the coast was lined 
with the Venetian. gallies, who played their en- 
gines among the disorderly throng. On the 
verge of ruin, they were ‘saved by the spirit and 
conduct of their chiefs. . Gaita, the wife. of Ro- 
bert, is painted by the Greeks as ‘a. warlike Ama- 
zon, a second Pallas ; - less skilful i in arts, but not 


72 See the simple and masterly narrative of Cesar himself (Com- 


ment. de Bell. Civil. iii. 41—75.). It is a pity that Quintus Icilius 


(M. Guischard) did not Jive to analyze these operations, aa he has 
done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 
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less terrible in arms, than the Athenian god- 
dess’*: though wounded by an arrow, she stood. 
her ground, and strove, by her exhortation and ex- 
apiple, to rally the flying troops’. Her female 
voice was seconded by the more powerful voice and 
arm of the Norman duke, as calm in action as he 
"was magnanimous’ in council: “ Whither,” he 
ened aloud, “whither do ye fly ? Your enemy is 
“implacable ; and death is less grievous than ser- 
“ vitude.” The moment was decisive: as the Va- 
rangians advanced before the line, they discovered 
the nakedness of their flanks: the main battle of 
the duke, of eight hundred knights, stood firm and 
entire ; they couched their lances, and the Greeks 
deplore the furious and irresistible shock ‘of the 
French cavalry. **. Alexius was not deficient in 


73 TlaAAas addy kav un AOnvn, which is very properly translated by 
the President Cousin (Hist, de Constantinople, tom. iv. p. 191. in 


12mo.), quicombattoit comme une Pallas, quoiqu’elle ne fit pas’ 


aussi savante que celle d’Athenes. The Grecian goddess was 
cumposed of.two discordant characters, of Neith, thé workwoman 
of Sais in Egypt, and of a virgin Amazon of the Tritonian lake in 
Libya (Banier, Mythologie, tom. iv. p. 1—31. in 12in0.). 
is Anna Comnena (1, iv. p. 116.): admires, with some degree of 
er masculine virtues. - . They were more familiar to the 
though the Apulian (1. iv. p. 273.) mentions her pre- 
|, he represents her as far less intrepid. 

Uxor in Hine bello Roberti forte sagitt ; 

'' Quédam lesa fnit: quo vulnere teria nullam 

: Dum aperabat opem se peene subegerat hosti. 

The last is an untucky word for a female prisoner. 


15 Aro THE Tov ‘Popmégrev. mpOMTYNTOHLENHS BEXNS, Vivwd kev THY wpUrTnY 


eore Tov evayTiey lreotiay Tey Kedrav avrosay (Anna, |. y. p. 133.) ; + 


and elsewhere kas 9g Kedros ang was enoxousevos wey avvnotsos TW 
oppny, kat rqy Oeay esiy (p. 140.). The pedantry of the princess ip 
the choice of clasgie. dppellations, encouraged Ducange to apply to 
| his. countrymen the. charactets ‘of the ancient Ganhs. MA 
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CHAP....the duties of a soldier or ‘a general ; but he no 
\ Aw , soonér beheld the slaughter” of the Varangians, 


~~. and the flight of the Turks, than, he despised. his 
- subjects, and despaired of his fortune. The -prin- 

| cesg Anne, who drops a"tear on this melancholy 
‘event, is reduced to praise the strength and swift- 

' ness of her father’s horse, and his vigorous struggle, 


when he was almost: overthrown by the stroke of 
a lance, which had shivered the Imperial helmet. 
His desperate valour ‘broke through a squadron of 
Franks who opposed his flight; and, after wan- 
dering two ‘days and as many. nights in the moun- 
tains, he found some repose, of body, though not 


- of mind, in the walls of Lychnidus. The victorious 
Robert reproached the tardy and feeble. pursuit 


which had suffered the escape of so illustrious a 


_. prize; but he consoled his disappointment by the 
. trophies and standards of the field, the wealth and 
" luxury of the Byzantine camp,. and the glory of 


defeating an army five times more numerous than 


__bisown. A multitude of Italians. had been the 
victims of their own fears ;/but only thirty of his 


knights were slain in. thid memorable day. In 


| the Roman host, the. Joss of Greeks, Turks, and 


English, amounted to five or.six thousand": the 
plain‘ef Durazzo was ‘stained with ‘noble and royal 
blood ; andthe end of thé. imposter ‘Michsel was 


a more honourable than his life. 


16 ee Protospata (tom. iii. p. 45.) says: 6000; Willis the 
Apulian more than 5000 (1.iv. p. 273.). Their modesty i is singular 


«and laudable: they might with so. little trouble. hhave alain two or 
three inytiads of s¢hismatics and infidels? a 
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It is more than probable that Guiscard was not CHAP. 
afflicted by the loss of a costly pageant, which had 
merited only the contempt and derision of the Den 
Greeks. After their defeat, they still persevered ‘A. oe jogs, 
in the defence of Durazzo; and a Venetian com- 1-8 
mander supplied the place of George Palxologus, 
who had been imprudently called away from his 
station. The tents of the besiegers were converted 
into barracks, to sustain the inclemency of the 
winter ; and in answer to the. defiance of the gar- 
rison, Robert insinuated, that his patience was 
at least equal to their obstinacy”. Perhaps he 
already trusted to his secret correspondence with 
a Venetian noble, who sold the city for a rich 
and honourable marriage. At the dead of night 
several rope-ladders were dropped from the walls; 
the light -Calabrians ascended in silence; and the 
Greeks were awakened by the name and trumpets 
of the conqueror. Yet they defendcd the streets 
three days against an enemy alreddy master of the 
rampart ; and near seven months elapsed between 
the first investment and the final surrender of the 
place. From Durazzo, the. Norman duke .ad- 
vanced into the heart of Epirus. or Albania; tra- 
versed the first mountains of Thessaly ; surprised . 
three hundred English in the city of, Castoria ; 
approached Thessalonica; and. made | Constanti- 
| nople tremble. A more pressing duty suspended 


7 The Romans had changed the inauspicious name of Epi-dum- 
nis to Dyrrichium (Plin. iii. 36.) 5 and the vulgar corruption of 
Duracium (see Malaterra) bore, some affinity to hardness. One of 
Robert’s names was Durand, 2: ‘durantlo: poor wit! (Alberic. Mo- 
nach. i ‘tn Chron. ee Momtor, Annali Pll, ea ix. p. 187.). 
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the prosecution * of: -his ambitious designs. By 
shipwreck; pestilence, and the sword, his army 
was reduced to a third of the original numbers ; 


and instead of being recruited from Italy, he was 


informed,’ ‘by . plaintive. epistles, of the ‘mischiefs 
and dangers which had been produced. by his 
absence: the revolt of the cities and barons of 


>: Apulia ;. the distress of the pope; and the ap- 


Return of 
Robert, 
and ac- 
tions of 
Bohe- 
mond. 


proach: or invasion of Henry king of Germany. 
Highly. prestining . ‘that his person was sufficient 
for the public saféty, he: repassed the sea in a 
single brigantine, and left the remains of the army 


under the command of his son and the Norman 
counts, exhorting Bohemond to respect the freedom 


of his peers, and the counts to obey the authority 
of their leader. The son of Guiscard trod in the 
footsteps of his father; and the two destroyers are 
compared, by the Greeks, to the caterpillar and 
the locust, the last of whom. devours whatever has 
escaped the teeth of the former”. After winning 
two battles against the emperor, he descended into 


the plain of ‘Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the 


"fabulous realm of Achilles”, which contained the 


treasure and. magazines of the Byzantine camp. 
Yet a just. praise must, ‘not be, tefused to the 


8 Boouyous was axpiBas: emrey ay #18 avrovs warepa caries (Anna, ki i. 
p. 35.). By these similies,.. s0 différent from those of Homer, she. 


“ wishes. to inspire contempt as well as horror for the little noxious 


animal, a conqueror. :: Moat unloitudately, the common sense, : “Or 
common nonsense, of mankind, resists. her laudable design, 

79" \Prodiit hie auctor; Trojante ¢ cladia ‘Achilles: ° 
The suppositiog: ‘pf the Apulian (Lv. p. 275,) may be excused by 
the more: linde:, poetry of Virgd (Aineid II. 197.), Larisseens 


. set bi it. is not justified by the geography of Homer. 
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fortitude and prudence of Alexius, who bravely 
struggled with the calamities of the times. In the 
poverty of the state, he presumed to borrow the 
syperfluons ornaments of -the churches: the deser- 
tion of the Manicheans was supplied by some 
tribes of Moldavia: a reinforcement of seven 
thousand Turks replaced and revenged the loss 
of their brethren: and’ the Greek soldiers were 
exercised to ride, to draw the bow, and. to the daily 
practice of ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius 
had been taught by experience, that the formid- 
able cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for 
action, and almost incapable-of motion”; his 
archers were directed to aim their arrows at the 
horse rather than the man; and a variety of spikes 
and snares was scattered over the ground on which 
he might expect an attack. In the neighbour- 
hood of Larissa the events of war were protracted 
and balanced. ‘The courage of Bohemond was 
always conspicuous, and often successful; but his 
camp was pillaged by a stratagem of the Greeks ; 
the city was impregnable; and the venal or dis- 
‘contented. counts deserted his standard,. betrayed 
their trusts, and enlisted in the service of the 
emperor. Alexius returned to Constantinople with 
the advantage, rather than the honour, of vic- 

tory. After evaquating the conquests which he 


80 The tev webdiAwy wpoaApara, which incumbered the iit: on 
foot, have been ignorantly translated.:spurs (Anna Comnena, 
Alexias, 1. v,.p. 140.). Ducange has explained the true sense by a 
ridiculous and inconvenient fashion, which Jasted from the xith to 
the xvth century. These peaks, in the form of a scorpion, were 
sometimes two feet, and-fastencd to the knee with a silver chain. 
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| CHAP. could no lotiger defend, the son of Guiscard em- 
\s.-w/ barked for Italy, and wag'embraced by a father 
who esteemed ,his merit; and. sympathized in his 
misfortune. ‘ Sane - 


Theem-. . Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and 
FrenryIlI. enemies of Robert, the most,’ prompt and: powcr- 
invited ful was Henry the third or fourth, king of Ger- 
Grecks, = many and Italy, and future emperor of the West. 
"~” The epistle of the Greek monarch * to his brother 

is filled with the warmest professions of friend- 

ship, and the most lively desire of strengthening 

their alliance by every public and private’ tie. 

He congratulates Henry on his success in a just 

and pious war; and complains that the prospcrity 

of his own empire is disturbed by the audacious 
enterprises of the Norman Robert. The list of 

his presents expresses the manners of the age, a 
radiated crown of gold, a cross set with pearls to 

hang on the breast, a case of relics, with the names 

and titles ofthe saints, a vase of crystal, a vase of 
sardonyx, some balm, most probably of Mecca, and 

one hundred pieces of purple. To these he added 

a more solid present, of one hundred and forty- 

four thousand Byzantines of gold, with a farther 
assurance of two hundred ‘and sixteen thousand, 

so s¢on ag Henry should. have entered in arms 


81 The epistle itself (Alexias, 1, Jif” p. 93, 94, 95.) well deserves 
to be read. -There is one expression, aspoweAccuy Sebeuevoy perc 
xgurapuou, which-Ducange doés not understand. Ihave endeavoured 
to grope out a tolerable ejganing +. xgrapior. is a golden crown ; 
aspoxeAexus, is explained by Simon Portius .(in Lexico Greco-Bar- 
bar.), by xepaivos, erpsig, & flash:of lightning.’ 
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the Apulian territories, and confirmed by an oath 
the league against the common enemy. The Ger- 

man™, who was already in Lombardy at the head 
of*dn army and a faction, accepted these liberal 
offers, and marched towards the south: his specd 
was checked by the sound of the battle of Durazzo; 
but the influence of his arms, or name, in the 
hasty return of Robert, was a full equivalent for 
the Grecian bribe. Henry was the severe adver- 
sary of the Normans, the allies and vaséals of Gre- 
gory the Seventh, his implacable foe, The long 
quarrel of the throne and mitre had been recently 
kindled by the zeal and “ambition of that haughty 
priest”: the king and the pope had degraded each 
other ; and each had seated a rival on the temporal 
or spiritual throne of his antagonist. After the 
defeat and death of his Swabian rebel, Henry de- 
scended into Italy, to assume the Imperial crown, 

and to drive from the Vatican the tyrant of the 
7 ‘But the Roman people adhered to the 


6 For thes general events I must refer to the saz historians 
Sigonius Baronius, Muratori, Mosheim, St. Mare, &c. 

‘ 63 The Lives of Gregory VIL. are either legends or invectives 
(St. Marc, Abregé, tom. iil. p. 235, &¢.): and his miraculous ‘or 
magical performances are alike incredible to a modern reader. He 
will, as usual, find some instruction in Le Clere (Vie de Hilde- 
brand, Bibliot. ancienne et modeme, tom. viil.), and much amuse- 
ment in Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, Gregoire VII,). That pope 
was undoubtedly a great man, a secofid Athanasius, in a more 
fortunate age of the church. May I presume to add, that the por- 
trait of Athanasius is one ofj the passages of my history (vol. uli, 
p. 356, &c.) with which I am the least dissatisfied ?. 

& Anna, with the rancour of* a.Greek schismatic calls him 
atraxeusos ovros Taras (\. i. p. 32.), & pope, oF priest, worthy to be 
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CHAP. cause of Gregory: their resolution was fortified by 

mee , supplies of men and money from Apulia; and the 

Besieget city was thrice. ineffectually besieged by the king 

sae toni Of - Germany, _ In the fourth year he corrupted, as 

1084. it is said, with. Byzantine gold, the nobles of Rome, 

| “whose estates and castles had been ruined by the 
AD.1os4, war.. The gates, the bridges, and fifty hostages, 

ela were delivered into his hands: the anti-pope, Cle- 
—31. ment the third, was consecrated in the Lateran: 

the grateful pontiff crowned his protector. in the 
Vatican; and the emperor Henry fixcd his resi- 

dence in the Capitol, as the lawful successor of 

Augustus and Charlemagne. The ruins of the 

Septizonium were still defended by the nephew of 
Gregory: the pope himself was invested in the 

castle of St. Angelo; and his last hope was in the 

courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their 

friendship had beer’interrupted by some reciprocal 

injuries and complaints; but, on this pressing occa- 

sion, Guiscard was urged by the obligation of his 

oath, by his interest, more potent than oaths, by 

the love of fame, and his enmity to the two empe- 

rors. . Unfurling the holy-banner, he resolved to fly 

to the relief’ of the prince of the apostles: the most 

. numerous of his armies, six thousand horse, and 

~ thirty thousand foot, was instantly assembled ; and 

his. march from Salerno to Rome was animated by 

- the’ public: applause and the promise of the divine 

favour. Haury, invineible in ai rel battles, 


spit ion; 3 ‘and fecuses: him of yeoarging, shaving,. oaiane of 
eastratifigy theambassadors of f. Heary (p- 31. 33.). But this outrage 
. is improbable and doubtéeil {see the sensible preface of Cousin). ' 
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SOs 


trembled at his approach; recollected some indis- CHAP. 


pensable affairs that required his presence in Lom- 
bardy ; exhorted the Romans to persevere in their 


LVI. 


allegiance; and hastily retreated three days before Flies 


the entrance of the Normans. In less than three ii 
yeats, the’ son of Tancred of Hauteville enjoyed May. 


the glory of delivering the pope, and of compelling 
the two emperors, of the East and West, to fly be- 
fore his victorious arms”. But the triumph of 
Robert was clouded by the calamitics of Rome. 
By the aid of the friends of Gregory, the walls had 
been perforated or scaled ; but the Imperial faction 
was still powerful and active; on the third day, 
the people rose in a furious tumult; and an hasty 
word of the conqueror, in his defence or revenge, 
was the signal of fire and pillage®. The Saracens 
of Sicily, the subjects of Roger, and auxiliarics of 
- bis brother, embraced this fair occasion of rifling 
and profaning the holy city of the Christians; many 
thousands of the citizens, in the sight, and by the 
allies, of their spiritual father, were exposed to 
violation, captivity, or death ; and a spacious quarter 


Sic uno tempore victi 
Sunt terre Domini duo: rex Alemannicus iste, 
Imperii rector Romani maximus ille. 
Alter ad arina ruens armis superatur; et alter 
Nominis auditi sol4 formidine cessit. 
It is singular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin, should distinguish 
the Greek as the ruler of the Roman empire (1. iv. p. 274.). 


_ % The narrative of Malaterra (1. iii. c. 37. p.587, 588.) is au- 
thentic, circumstantial, and fair. Dux ignem exclamans urbe 
incensa, &c. The Apulian softens the, mischief (inde guibusdar 
wdibus exustis), which is again exaggerated in some partial chroni- 
eles (Muratori Annalj, tom. ix, p. 147.). 


re 
ert; 


ca 
aia 


of Robert 
into 
* Greece, 
A.D.1084. 
October. ' 
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of the city, from the Lateran.to the Coliseum, was 
consumed by. the flames, and: devoted'to perpetual 


_. solitude”, From.a city, where: the: was ‘now hated, 
and might be no. longer feared, Gregory ‘retired’ to 


end his‘days inthe palace‘of Salerno, . The artful 
pontiff might flatter.the vanity of Guistard, fith 
the hope of a ‘Roman or Imperial crown; but this 
dangerous measure, which would have inflamed the 
ambition,of the Norman, must for ever have alien- 


£ ated ‘the most faithful princes of Germany. . 
=a 


. The deliverer-and scourge of. Rome might have 
himself ina season.of repose ; but in the 


indulged 
same ‘year of the. flight, of the,German emperor, the 


indefatigable: Robe: resumed the design of his 
eastern conquests, «The zeal. or gratitude of Gre- 
gory had piomisedl.to his valour the kingdoms of 
Greece and Aisia®; hig troopswere assembled in arms; 
flushed. with success, and eager. for action. Ther 
nuddbers, in: the language of;Hlomer; are compared: 
by: Alona: to a swarm. of bees?§ yet-the utntost and 


"er ‘After “mentioning this devaitation; ‘the Feouit Dénacis (de 
RonsA veteri et ‘neva, 1. iv. c. 8. p. 489.)" ‘prettily ‘addy, *Duraker 
hodieque 3 in Coelio monte Anterque ipmima et capitolizen: thiderebilia 


. facies prostrate: ‘urbis, nisi in horteruy: .Vinetorumaque amephitatem 


Roma resurrexisset ut _Peipetal, sight tate" Contegeret ‘vulnera et 
© The royally of Robert, either gai inde tested by the, 
pope (Anna, kL i. iG ae.) is nuiienly obit nae ieee 

(l ive eB 270.). . ee oe gn th hs 

‘Roinand regni siti ' promisiste corobiii 
: ferebacur.- 


Nor cab T-undeigtand -whiy Gretser, ‘and_ the other papil advo. 
‘shoul pee displedeed with this new: eres of apostilic’ 


09 See Hahn, "fad Bhat igen mod of quetation by 
- the letiens ‘of the Greek alphsbie) 87, 82. His bees are the image 
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moderate limits of. the powers of Guiscard have CHAP. 
been already défined ; they were contained -on 


this second occasion in one hundred and twenty 
vessels: and as: “the geason -was far advanced, thie 
pe ye of Brundusium” was preferred to the 
ope 


road -of Otranto. Alexius, apprehensive of — 
a second attack, had assiduously laboured to re- - 


store the naval forces of the empire ; ‘and obtained 
from the ‘republic of Venice an important succour 
of thirty-six transports, fourteen gallies, and nine 
galeots or ships. of extraordinary strength and 
magnitude. Their services were’ liberally paid’ by 
the license ‘or mpnopoly of trade, a profitable gift 
of many shops and houses in the: port-of Constan- 
tinople, and a tribute to St. Mark, the more ‘ac- 
ceptable, as it was the produte of :a tax on their 
rivals of Amalphi. . By the union of thie Greeks 
ait Venetians, the Adriatic was, covered. with an 
hostile fleet ; but: theit:own neglect, or the Sigi. 
lance of Rabert; ‘thé. change of a wind,. or’ the 
shelter: of. mist, opened a free: passage j and’ the 
Norman: ;tronps'- were: safely disembarked. on the 
coait.cf Epirus. With: twenty strong and’ well. 
appointed gallies,. ther’ inteepid duke- fxamediately 
sought, the enemy, ‘and though H mire accustomed to 
ofa. ‘dioderty- crowd: their ducing Ba publi works seem 
‘0. the tens of «ee ge Viep Bineid, |. 1.) ~ 
© Guiletai. Appalis, 1. v. p. 276. The admirable} srt of Brun- 
2 aim was double; the outward harbout was a gu ‘covered by 
* anzidand, and: narrdwing: by degrees, till if: communicated by a 


snail gullet with. the inner harbqur, which embraced + the city on. 
both sider. . AC xear jad nature have laboyred for its ruin; and: 


against such agents, what are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan 

government? . (Swinbumne’s . Travels in the wep aa vol. 

. FB 524300). a 
VOL. X. x 
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CH AP. fight. on ‘horseback, he trusted. his own life, and the 
. LVI. dives of his brother:and two sons, to the event of a 
‘naval combat.. The dominion of the sea was dis- 
puted in three engagements, in. sight of . the ‘isle 
of . Corfu : in the two: former: ‘the skill and num- 
bers of the allies were superior ; ‘but,in' the third, 
the Normans :obtained a final and complete vic- 
tory”... The Aight brigantines of the Greeks were 
seattered in ignominions flight: the nine castles of 
the .Venetians: maintained a more obstinate. con- 
flict. ;.seven were, sunk, two were taken; two thou- 
sand five. Anandyed: captives.implored in vain the 
‘mercy of the victor ;‘ and the daughter of Alexius 
deplores the. oss. of ‘thirteen . thousand of his sub- 
jects or allies, - The. want of experience had been 
supplied by.the. _genius of: Guiscard s and each 
evening, when:he had. sounded a retreat, he calmly 
exploted the causés:of his ‘repulse, and invented. 
new. methods how to remedy hié own: defects, and 
to batile the advantages of t the enemy, The winter 
“season ‘Suspended his. progress : with the return of 
-spring-he again aspitéd to the congirest of Constan- 
tinople;. but, instead of traversing the hills of 
Epirvg, he turned his arms against Greege and the 
islands; whert the. apoile would repay the labour, 
‘and where: dé" laud ‘gnd'sée: foreas. might pursue _ 
their joint operations with vigour and: effect. ‘But, 


Ol Wilhiam of Apulia thw, p- 276.) describes the victory: of the 
. Norman, ami. forgets‘ the two: previous. defeats, which ‘are dili- 
gently. recorded by Anas Conmnena (1 vi. p. $59, 160,°161,); - In 
her tur, she ihvents or-ssagnifies a fourth sétion, ‘to give the Ve- 
uetiané refenge ‘dad rewards. ‘Their gen feelings were far different, 
“sinew they depoved their digo, propter excidium stoli (Danddlus in 
“Chron. in Muratoti, Script, § Rerunt Ttalicarum, tom. xii. p. 249.)s 
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in the isle of Cephalonia, his ‘projects ‘were fatally 
blasted by-an epidemital disease: Robert him- 
self in the seventieth year of his age, expired 
ja his tent; ahd°a suspicion of poison was ,im- 
puted, by public rumonr, to’ his’ wife, or to the 
Grebk eiiperor™, This: premature death might 
allow a boundless: scope for-the imagination of 
his future: exploits-; and the event sufficiently de- 
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at any 
His death, 


A.D.1085, 
July 17. 


clares,’ that the ‘Norman. greatness. was founded — 


on ‘his life. ‘Without ‘the’ ‘appearance of ‘an 
enemy, a victorious a#iny dispersed or retreated 
in disorder and ‘¢onsternation ; and Alexius, who 
had trembled fer his empire, rejoiced in his de- 
liverance.’ "Thé'galley'which transported the: re- 
mains of Guiscatd was shipwrecked on the Italian 
‘shore; but the duke’s body was recovered from 
the sea, and ‘deposited ‘in the sepulchre of Ve- 
nusia”, a. place more illustrious for the birth of 

62 The most authentic writers, William of Apulia (1. v. 277.), 
Jeffrey Malaterra, “0 ili. c. 41. p. 589.), and Romuald of Salerno 
(Chron, tit Muratori, Script.Rerum Ital: tom. vii.), are ignoraut of 
this crimes apparept: to our countrymen William of Malmsbury 
(L. iii. pe 107:), and: Roger de’ Hoveden (p. 710. in Script. post 
Bedam): afd the latter can tell, how the just Alexins married, 


i “ 


crowned, and bint alive, tity: female accomplice. “The English 


bistofian is indeed ep blind;.dhethesaaks Robert Guiscard, or - 


Wiscard, among the knights of Henry L., ‘who ascemiled the throne , 


fifteen years after the duke of Apulia’s death. | 0°” 

o:‘The joyful .Adne’ Co afiend- seatters: some’ flowers over the 
grave bf an enemy (Alexiad, L v.'p. 168—+166.): and his best praise 
is the estesin and envy of William the Conqueror, the sovereign of 
his family, : Grecia (says Mataterra) Wastibus recedentibus fibera 
Jeeta -quievit: Apulia tota sive Celabria taxbatur:. 
- ig... Urbs Vembsina nitet tantis décorata sepuichris, - 
is one of the fast lines of the Apulian’s poem (I. v. p. 278.). Wil 
liane ‘pf Malmsbury (1. iii. p. 107.) inserts an epitaph on Guiscard, 
which is not worth transcribing. 
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Horate%, than for the burial wf the Norman 
‘heroes. _ Roger, his.sécond: son: and sticeessor, im- 


"mediately sunk to the ‘Tumbled station of a duke of 


Apulia: the esteem ‘or partiality of ‘his father left 
the valiant Bohemond to “the inheritance a 
sword, ° The national tranquillity “was ’ dist 


‘by his claims, till the first crusade against the in- 


fidels of the East opened amore splendid field of 


glory. and conquest. 


Of human life, the most glorious or humble 
prospects are alike ‘and; toon boitnded by. thie 
sepulthre, -The- male line! of Robert Guiscard 


was extinguished, both in Apulis: and at Antioch, 


in the second: generation ; “but ‘his younger bro- 
ther became the. father of a line of kings; and 
the son of the great count was endowed with 
the name, the-conquésts, and the spirit, of the 
first’ Roger™. The heir of that ‘Norman. ad- 
venturer was born in Sicily; ‘and,’ at. the age 
of only four years; he sutceeded: to the sove- 
Teignty of the -island, a lot which reason’ might 
envy; could: she indulge for" a moment: - tite 


95 Ye: Horace Bad few nage to Velrnsia he was. carried 
to Rome. in hia od {ert and hia repeated sions 
to the donbtfal limit of Ap apa Mtatinia’ (Carmi iit, sem 
iis 1.) ave tinwotthy. of hid: ‘Sef Aeid genius. fs 5 

% See Giannpye (em. Bm 88+ i) ds histo the 


fizat crusade. Bigger 

ot The reign of Ri "7 sand the Noseash’ kings. of Sicily, fills four 
books of the storia ivilé;of Gianvone (tom. ii. 1 xieniv.:p. 136 
-~+340.),.and is apreail. aver the ixth aad xth volumes of the Ltalian 
Annals of Muratéri. -Jti-the Bibliotliéqne Teglique (tam. i, p. 175 


—202.) I find in usefal abstract of Capacelatro; a modern, Neapo- 


* hian, who has..composed, in two volumes, the history af his. 
_— country. froin Reger I. to Frederic J. inclusive. — 
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visionary, though” virtuous, wish of dominion. 
Had Roger been content. with. his fruitful patri- 
mony, au happy. and grateful people might have 


bidssed their benefactor; and, if a wise adminis- : 


tration could. have restored the prosperous times 
of the Greek colonies, the opulence and power 
of Sicily alone might have equalled the widest 
scopt that could be. aequired and desolated by the 
sword of war. But the ambition of: the great 
count was ignorant of these noble pursuits; it 


yeahs 


ceded to.the elder branch; stquggled to enlarge 
his Calabrian limits beyond the-measure of former 
treaties; and-impatiently watched the declining 
health of his cousin William of Apulia, the grand- 
son of Robert. On. the first intelligence of his 
premature death, Roger sailed from Palermo with 
seven gallies, cast anchor in the bay of: Salerno, 
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Duke of 
Apuhia, 
A.D.1127,. 


received, after ten days negociation, an oath of | 


fidelity from the Norman. capital, commanded the 
subtnission of the barons, and extorted a legal in- 
vestiture from -the. reluctant popes, who could 
nét Jong’:‘etidure~cither’ the friendship-or enmity 


of powerful vassal. "The sacred ‘spot of Bene- 


vento wns respectfully. spared, as the. patrimony 


$8 According to the testimony of Philistus and Diodorus, the 
tymant Dionysius: of Syracuse could numsintain a standing force of 
_ 3,000 horse, 100,006 foot, and 400. gullies. Compare Hume 
Essays, vol. i, p. 268, 433.) and his adversary Wallace (Numbers 
of Mankind, p. 206,'307.). The ruins of Agrigentuin are the 
theme of every traveller, D'Orville, Reidesel, Swinburne, ke: 
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CHAP. of Ste: ‘Peter: but the restriction’ of Capua and 
as “Naples. completed the desigt: of his uncle, Guis- 


_-eard; and the sole inheritanbe of the Norman can- 


_ quests was possessed by:-the victorious Roger. AA 


him to disdain’ the tit 2 
the isle of Sidlly, with: ath 


conscious superiority. ofpower eoahe prompted | 
dofeuke: andtiof:coumt ; yand 
rd: i perhaps: of. re 


_ tinent of Italy,:-might form. ‘the basis of a king- 


dom ” .which would only- yield to. the.. monarchies 


‘of Frarice anit Ragland: - The. chiefs of the-nation 
who attended: his coronation’ ‘at Palermo, might 
doubtless pronounce ‘under iwhat.name he’ should 
reign over them; but the: ‘exatnple of. a.. Greek 
tyrant or a! -Saragen emir:.;were: insufficient to 


justify his regal character’; ‘and the nine kings of 
the Latin world *” tight disclaim theit new asso- 
ciate, unless he were consecrated by the authority 


~ of the supreme pontiff, ‘The pride of Anacletus 


First king 
~ Of Steily, 


A.D.1130, 
‘Dec. 25—. 


A.1).1139, 
July 25." 


"1197 t0-1136,, founds his. title oa'niett abd | 


was pleased to confer a title, whieh the pride of 
the Norman had stooped ‘to. salicit.”;.but his 
own legitimacy was attacked by the. -adverse elec- 
tion of Innocent the. second 5. send while Anacletus 


‘sat in the Vatican, the. suecesshil fugitive was 


99 A eontemppray ‘dundee é e. acts of Togas frou, the year 
ay ‘consent of 
the barons, and the'imigient ropalty of Sidily and. Palerng;: without 
introducing Pope Anacletais (Asean. Carnohii, Telesinh Abbatis 
de Rebus gestis Regis Rogerii, Jib. iv. iri Marto, Seti Renain 
Ital. tom.,v, p, 607—648.). ° 
| 100 The kings of Franes, England, Scotland, Castile, ‘Arragon, 
Navarre, Sweden, Denmark, and Hungary... The threa first were 
morte ancient tha Charlemagne ; the three next were-created by. 
their sword; the thtee last by their r baptinms. ‘gad of these the king 


Of Hungary alone-ierts honoured of debased by’s papal crown. 


> ta 


101 Fazellus, aud a ctowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more early 


. ‘and independent coronation (A. Dd. 19, May Ds be Giannone 
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acknowledged: by the nations of Europe. The CHAP. 
infant monarchy of Roger was shaken, and almost 
everthrowa, by the unlucky choice of an ccclesias- 
sielll patron ; and the sword of Lothaire the second 

“of Germany, the excommunications of Innocent, 
the fleets of Pisa, and: the zeal of St. Bernard, 
wef united for. the miin of the Sicilian robber. 
After a gallant resistance, the Norman prince was 
driven from the, continent of Italy :. a new duke of 
Apulia was invested by the pope and the emperor, 
each of whom held one end of the gonfanon, or 
flag-staff, ag a token that they asserted 'their right, 
and suspended their quarrel. “But such jealous 
friendship was of short and. precarious duration : 
the German armies soon vanished in disease and 
desertion”: the Apulian’ duke, with .all his ad- 
herents, was exterminated: by a conqueror, who 
seldom. forgave either the dead or the living; 
like his predecessor Leo the ninth, the feeble 
though haughty pontiff became the captive and 
friend of the Normans: and thcir reconciliation 
was. celebrated by the eloquence of Bernard, who 
now revered the title. and virtues of the king of 
Sicily. _ 

. Asa pense. for this: impious war. against the His cov- 


uests in 


| suecessor of St, Peter,: ‘that monarch might have oe 2 
promised to display the, banner of the crobs, and ae 


unwillingly rejects (as: ii. p. 1374), “This fiction is dis- 
: proved by the silence’ of contemporaries’; ‘itor can ft be restored by 
a spurious ‘charter of Messina (Murajari, Annali Wltalia, tom. 
‘ix. p. 340. “Pagi, Critica, tom. is. p. 467, 468.). 
"102 Roger corrupted the second person of T.othaire’s army, who. 
«eounded, or rather cried, a retrtat ; for the Germans’ (says Cinna- | 
envus, 1, iii e. i. p. 51,) are ightrant of the use of tramspets: Most ‘ 
ignorant] himself b 
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ciap. he accomplished with ardour’ a vow so propitious 


VI. to his interest and revenge. . ‘The recent injuries 


of Sicily might provoke a. just retaliation on he 
heads of the Saracens: the Normans, whose biot 
had been mingled.with so many subject streame; 
were encouraged .to- remember and emulat “a 
naval trophics oftheir fathers, and in the 
turity of their strength they contended: with! tho 


decline of au Africsn power. When the Fati- 


mité caliph” departed for the ‘conquest of: Egypt, 
he rewarded the real ‘merit:and apparent fidelity. 
of his ‘servant Joseph, with.a gift of his royal 
mantle, and forty Arabian ‘horses, his palace, with 
its sumptuous furniture, and the government of 
the kingdoms of Tunis aud’ Algiers. The Zei- 
rides’, the descendants of Joseph, forgot their 
allegiance and gratitude to a‘ distant benefactor, 
grasped and abused the fruits of prosperity; and 
after running the httle course of an Oriental 


dynasty, were ‘now fainting id‘their own weakness. 


On the side'of the land, they; were pressed by the 


. Almohades, the. fanatic: pringes of Morocoo, while 
" the sea-coast -was open to" the enterprises of the’ 


Greeks and, Franks, who, “before the close of the 


eleventh centtry, had. -extorted a ransom -of two: 


hundred thousand: pieces. of gold, ::By the first. 
arms of Roger, ¢ the ‘ighand: or'rock of Malta, which 


has been. sined. ‘ennobled by a military-and religious 
7 ee was  aempershly ammexed % .the-“erown 


"103. See De Guignces’ ‘Hist. Generale des Huns, tom.. i os 369— 
“4 ceigaa. and i Cardone, Hist. de VAlrique,: Ac. aqus ja Domination des : 
Evan ve tom i Poi 70-144. Theirgommon otiginal appears to b¢ 
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a 


of Sicily. Tripoli™,. a strong and maritime city, crap 


wasethe next object of his attack ; and the slaugh- ee 


ter, of the. males, the captivity of the females, 
mitht be justified by the. frequent practice of ‘the 
Moslems themselves. The capital of the Zeirides 
was ynamed Africa from the country, and Ma- 
hadf ™ from the Arabian founder : it is strongly 
built on a neck of land, but the imperfection of 
the harbour ig hot compensated by the fertility of 
the adjacent plain. Mahadia was besieged by 
George the Sicilian admiral, with a ficet of one 
hundred and. fifty gallies, amply provided with 
men and the instruments of mischief: the sove- 
reign had fled, the ‘Moorish governor refused to 
capitulate, declined the last and irresistible assault, 
and secretly escaping withthe Moslem inhabitants, 
abandoned the place and its treasures to the rapa- 
cious Franks. In successive expeditions, the king 
of Sicily or hie lieutenants reduced the cities of 
Tunis, Safax, Capsia;. Bona, and a long tract of 
the seacoast ;- the fortresses were’ garrisonedl, 


Peat 
& 


the country . wid: tributary, and a boast, that it 
held A fries ia, subjection, might be isiecribed with: 


‘40% Tripoli (says the Nubian geographer, or more properly the 
Sherif at Edrisi): urbe fortis, ‘sixed muro ‘alata, sita prope littu: 
maris. Hanc expugndvit Rogerius, qui mulieribus captivis ductis, 
virosperemit. gs ; 3 

105 See the geography of Leo. Africanus (in Rarousio, tom. |. 
fol. 74. verio, fol. 75, recto), and Shaw's Ttavels (p. 116), the vin. 
bopk of Thuanus, god the xith of the Abbé ‘de Vertor. The pus- 
session and defence of the place was offered by Charles V. anu 
wisely declined by the knights of Malta. — | 

106 Pagi has accurately marked the African conquesth.of Roger. 
and his criticism was supplied’by his friend the Abbé Longuerve, 
with some Arabic memorlale(A. D. 1147, N° 20, £7. A- D. 1143, 
Mo 16. A, D. 1153, Ne16.)..”: : 
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"  CITAP. some’ flattery on the sword. of Roger”. After 
“OLY pee his death, that sword was broken; and rics thans- 
-‘Inarine possessions were’ neglected, evacuated,, or 
lost, under the troubled reign of his successor" 
The triumphs. of Scipio and. Belisarius. have 
proved, that the African continent is neither in- 
accessible nor invincible; yet the great princes 
_ and, powers.of Christendom: have repeatedly failed 
in their armaments against ‘the Moors, who may 
still glory in the = conquest and, long servitude 

_of Spain. | 
His invae ‘Since the — of Robert Guiscard, the Nor- 
| inal mans had relinquished, above. sixty years, their 
A.D.1146. hostile designs against the empire of the East. 
: The policy of Roger solicited a public and private 
union. with the Greek .pritices, whose alliance 
would dignify his regal character + he demanded 
"In marriage a daughter of the Comnenian family, 
. and the first steps-of the treaty seemed to promise 
_a favourable- event. But the contemptuous treat- 
ment of his ambassadors, exasperated the vanity 
of the new. monarch ; and: the: insolence of the 
Byzantine court was expiated, according to’ the 
laws of nations, by ‘the sifferinge:of a.guiltless 
— se Witt B Bet of, spventy, ‘ellie, a 

fre 


WT aioe ot Calaber; Siculue sath pce oh Aer: 
A proud inscription, ‘which denotes, that the Norman conquerors 
> were still discriminated ‘fom. their, Chtistion ant Moslem subjects. 
108 -Klugo Faleandad (Hist: ‘Sicula; i in Muritor! Script,” tom. vib 
p: 970,871.) acceibes these losses to’ ‘the. negiogt or tréachery'of the 
» admiral Majo. . 
2 The’ witcid of the Sicilian. bistorians, a end {oo soon or 
hegin-too hate, saust be supplied by Otho of Frisingen, a German 
(eGestis Fréderici 1.1%, ¢. 33,in Muratorl Script. tom.vi. p. 668.); 
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the admiral of Sicily, appeared before Corfu; and CHA? 


both the island and city were delivered into his 
hayde by: the disaffected inhabitants, who had 


yet to-learn that a siege is still more calamitous - 


than a tribute. In this ‘invasion, of some moment 


in the annals of: commerce, the Normans spread 


theng selves by sea, and over the provinces of 
Greece; and the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, 
and Corinth, was violated by rapine and cruelty. 
Of the wrongs ‘of Athens no:memorial remains. 
The ancient walls, which. encompassed, without 
guarding, the gpulence: af Thebes, were scaled by 
the Latin. Christians; “but their sole use of the 
gospel was to.sanctify:an oath, that the lawful 


owners had not ‘secreted: any relic of their inheri- 


tance or industry. Qmnthe approach of the Nor- 
mans the lower town’ ‘af Corinth was evacuated : 

the Greeks retired to. thé citadel, which was seated 
on a lofty eminence. abundantly watered by the 
classic “fountain of. Pirene ; an impregnable, for- 


tress, if ‘the want of courage could be‘balanced by 


any advantages’of artor natute. As soon as the 
beslegers had: surniounted the labour (their sole 


_ labour) .of climbing. the hill, ‘heir general, from 


the commanding eminence, admired his own vic- 
tory, and testified his gratitude to. heaven, by 
“tearing from the ‘altar. ‘the precious image of Thec- 
dore the’ tutelary ‘saint... The:silk weayers of both 
sexes,. whom George transported to, ‘Sicily, con:- 
aia the most valuable pare of the’ epail, and i in 


the Wenetian Andrew Deidalas (id. tom, xii. 5 98, 283, ’, ast 
thé Greek writers Cinmamus: (J. ill. c. 25.) ans Ricetay, rf cin May 
ebicloe f. aac oe 


et ae 
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"CHAP. comparing the skilful industry of the sinliaiy 
ue with the sloth and.cowardies of the soldier; he«was 
heard to exclaim,. that the distaff and loom pre 
‘the only weapons which the’Greeks. were capable 
Hisadmi- of using. The progress of this naval armament 
Fiat ir. was marked by two-conspicuous events, the rescue. 
of France: gf the king of France, and the:insult. of; the 
| ‘Byzantine capital. “In hisretumn by. sea from 
an unfortunate crusade, ILouis the. seventh was 
intereepted by ‘the Greeks; who basely violated 
the laws of honour and religion. ‘The fortunate 
encounter of the Norman fleet delivered the royal 
captive ; and: after ‘a free. and honourable -enter- 
~ tainment in the court of Sicily, Louis continued 
insuts his journey to Reme and: Paris”, . In. the. ab- 
| nee sence of the emperor, Constantinople and the: Hel- 
 lespont were “left without ‘defence and ‘without: 
‘the suspicion of danger. The: clergy and. people, 
» for the soldiers had followed. the staudard'of Ma- 

- nuel, were astonished and dismayed ‘at. the hostile: 
appearance of 8 ling af gilites, which. boldly cast 
anchor in the:front cof thes: al.city. «The; 
"forces of the Sicilien admiral: were inadequate tos 
‘the siege or eseault-of- anisiinense:snd populous. 
metropolis: : but ‘George ‘exijoyed:: the. .glory. of. 
——e the Greek seeagebens: and “of marking: 

“10 To this imperfect | eaptare ‘and speedy revens, Tapply ice. 
olvyoy nde rou dawea, of Cinnamus, ‘1. iis c. 19, p40... Murstori, on | 
__ tolerabtbevidende ¢Atinali d'Tealia, totn, ix: p,€60742):) tavghs te 
the dlinaey of the French, who maaintain, alaciaque milly’ mpt- 
ict ed fégnum proprium reversum tate; yet ¥ ‘beerte * 
that thelr idviscate, Ducenge, is lesé positive'as the comttsentatoy 
. on Cinuamius, than as the editor of Idinville. 
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the path of conquest to the navies ofthe West. 
He danded some soldiers to rifle the frnits of the 

gardens, and pointed with silver, or host 
probably with fire, the arrows which he discharged 
against the palace of the Cxsars’”’. ‘This playful 
outrage of the pirates of Sicily, who had surprised 
an unguarded moinent, Manuel affected to despise, 
while his’ martial spirit,’ and the forces of the em- 
pare were awakened ta revenge. ‘The Archipelago 
and Ionian sea. were covered with his squadrons 
and those of Venice; but I know not by what 
favourable allowance of transports, victuallers, and 
pinnaces,. our reason or éven our fancy can be 
reconciled tothe stupendous account of fifteen 
hundred vessels, which is proposed by a Byzantine 
historian. ‘These operations, were directed with 
prudence and energy: in his homeward voyage 
George lost nineteen of his gallies, which were 
separated and taken: after aul. obstinate defence, 
Corfu implored the clemency of her lawful sove- 
reign ; nor. could a ship,. a soldier of the Norman 
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prince, ‘be.found,- unless as a captive, ‘within the: 


limits of the Eastern ‘empire.’ The prosperity 
and the “health .of Roger were already in a de- 
clining state: “while he‘listened in his palace of 
- ; Balermo to the messengers of victory or ‘defeat, the 
“invincible Manuel, ~ biased in ficial assault, 


ae ee 


ay, dy, saute regio ‘agiitss iuecinied, ays Dandolw ; 
but Nioetas, 1. ii. ¢. @. 9. 66,, transforms themn into. Bein agyerreces 
- exeera.arpirrart, and adds, that Manuel styled this;ineuls, neryr, 
atid. wre... .. ..Agsnorra, These atrows, by Ahe sampler 
Vincent de Beavvas, are again transanuted i into ed tone. 


sis. 
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| viedo ‘jaan 
Bs errki: eee a diffuse narrative by a. lofty profes- 
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was celebrated by the Greeks and Latins as the 
; Alexander or the Heroules of the age. | 
_ A prince of such. a temper vould: not be Sptis- 
fied with having repelled the insolence of a Bar- 
barian. It was the right: and. duty, it might. be 
the. interest and glory, of. Manuel totrestore the 
ancient majesty..of. the empire; St ..xéeover the 
provinces of. Italy and Sicily, and to. chastise ‘this 
pretended . ‘king, the: grandson of ‘a “Norman vas- 
sal,’ The natives of Calabria were still attached 
ta the Greek. langage and ‘worship, which had 
been inexorably ‘proscribed by the Latin clergy: 
after the: loss of her dukes,” Apulié ‘was chained as 
a servile appendage'to the crown of Sicily: the 


pees of the motiarchy: shad ruled-by the sword; 


and ‘his: death: had abated. the fear, without’ heal- 
ing ‘the digcontetit,. ‘of. higsubjetts: the feudal 


government: was. always: ‘pregnant with the seeds 


of- rebellion; and 4 ‘nephew-of Roger himself in- 


‘vated the enlentiies’ of his family and nation. The 


majesty of the purple, and. series of Hungarian 
+ wars “pre in od ‘Manel from emberk- 


polagt ahi Ventonant, the 
: a ficet [aud army : the 
diage of. Bari was “his | cede: and, in evety. 


operation, geld as well as 5 steel was the inatrumenit- 


of — _Salema,. and’ ome: at ao aie. the 


pt history of ni fe a. iv. € deel. 


if ee, Kai THE Ieehew ecnencere TH, ‘je au TaVTZs 
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western, <eoast, maintained their fidelity to ‘the 
Nosman ‘king; but he lest in’ two campaigns the 
grefier part of his continental possessions; «and 
¢he modest emperor disdaining all. flattery and 
falsehood, was content with the. reduction of three 
hundred, cities or-villages of Apulia and Calabria, 
whose names and titles were inscribed on all the 
walls of ‘the. palace. The prejudices of the Latins 
were gratified by a gemiine or fictitious donation 

under the seal'6f.the German Cesars’” ; but the 
successor of Congtanting soon renounced this. igno- : 
minious pretence, clairngd the indefeasible domi- 
-nion of Italy, and professed his design of, chasing 
the Barbarians beyond the Alps. By. the artful 
‘speeches, liberal-gifts, and unbounded promises, of 
their Eastern ally, the-free cities, were encouraged 
to persevere im their generous struggle against the 
déspotiain of - Frederic: Barbarossa: the: walls of 
. Milan were rebuilt hy: the. contributions of Ma- 
nuel; and-he poured, says: the historian; a river of 
gold inta: the bosom of :Ancona, whose attachment 
| Gabeks'was fortified by the jealous enmity 
of the Venetians? tee he situation: and trade of 
Ancona. rendered it an ‘dmaportant garrison in the 
heat: of Ttalys jit was twie besicged. by the arms 
af Frederic; th: A aporial ‘forces were: ie, Te- 
ae bes 


p18g ‘The Latin,, Oia ‘ie Gents Fred iL iv ibe ¢. 30. Pr 34. ds 
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ke. 


aitests the forgery: oe the Greek, orden a. 1. cy 40'p. 78.), claims - 


a Promise, of restitution from Conrad and Frederic. Au act of 
fraud is'always creditite when it is told of the Greeks. . _ 
18 Quod ‘Anconitani Grecuni i imperium nimis diligerent ere 
Veneti specieli odiy Anconam oderunt. ‘The cause of love, peshaps 
"of envy, were. the beneficia, flumen auteum of the eniperdrs ‘and 
the Latin narmtive is confirmed by Cimamas (\. iv. ¢ 14. p. OB.) 
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- CHAP. , spas by the epirt. of freedom ; that apirit Was 
, animated hy. the. ambdssador of ‘Constantinople ; 


“and the most intrepid patyiots;’ the. most failful 
* servants, were-rewarded. by'the wealth and honotis 
of the Byzantine court’. The pride of Manuel 
disdained and rejected a Bazbarian(colleague ; his 
ambition was excited. by the ‘hope ‘of stripping the 
purple ‘from the German: usurpers, ‘and-of -esta- 
blishing, in the’ Weat, as°in the Hast,. his lawful 
title of sole emperor of the Romans. With this 
view, he solicited the alliance of the people .and 
the bishop of Rome. Several of.the nobles em- 
braced . the.eause of the. Greek monarch; the 
splendid ‘nuptials of -his niece with Odo Fran- 
gipani, secured ‘ihie*-support of. that powerful 
family“, and: ‘his royal standard. ‘or image was 
entertained: “with. :due .reverence “in the ancient 
miettopolis “Diving” the. quarrel between Fre- 
-detie'and . Alexander ‘the, third, the Pope twice 
received - ‘ta the - ‘Vatican’ the ambassadors of 
/ Constantinople. ‘They- flattered his piety by 
the -long-promised union. ‘of the’ twe; shurches, 
tempted the avarice of: his. venal gourt, and. 
exhorted ‘the Roman. pont. te" seize “the just 
proveoation, ‘the favouts nit to nimble 


ay Muratod én ‘ineations shea fas oleges 7 Aveons the Shs | in 
1167, - against Frederic I. 38 persod: CAnnali, torn. x. p. 39, Ke.¥; 
baie wee in NF ngaiont | his a Chain, poe 


a bah aie (Getpi K Taal. tom. vii. Pp 874.). 
Ait een a oF Ciparsoms 0. Wi: c. 14. p. 93:38, sus- 
ceptible, of this double sense. A standard is more Latin, an image 

_ Tnore Greek. . 
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the savage insolence of the Alemanni, and. to 
acknowledge the true representative of Constan- 
ting and Augustus '“ 

"But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, 
soon cseaped from the hand of the Greck em- 
peror. . His first demands were eluded by the 
prudenve of Alexander the third, who paused on 
this deep and’ momentous revolution ™; nor could 
the pope be seduced by a personal dispute to re- 
nounce the perpetual inheritance of the Latin 
name. After his re-union with Frederic, he spoke 
a more peremptory language, confirmed the acts 
of his predecessors, excommunicated the adhe- 
rents of Manuel, and pronounced the final sepa- 
ration of the churches, or at least the empires, of 
Constantinople and Rome". The free cities of 
Lombardy no longer remembered’ their foreign be- 
yefactor, and without. preserving the friendship 
of Ancona, he soon incurred the enmity of Ve- 
nice". _ By his own avarice, or the nea of 


‘118, Nihilominus quoque pets ut quia occasio juste et tempus 
-opportunusn et acceptabile se obtulerant, Romani corona imperii a 
sancto apostolo sibi sedderetur ; quoniam non ad Frederici Ala- 
manni, sed-ad suum jus asseruit pertinere (Vit. Alexandri Ill. a 
Cardinal. Arragoniz, i in Script. ‘Rerum Ital. tom. iii. par. i. p. 458.). 
His second embassy was accompanied cum immensa multtudine 
pecuniarum. 


lig Nimis alta et perplex sit (Vit. Alexandr iit. p. 460, 461.), 
says the cautious Pope, | 


120 Maer pecov ewer Acywr ‘Peyy Ty veotega woos THY spec Eurepay . 


wow arofpeyeowy (Cinnamus, |. iv. c. 14. p. 99.). 


121 Tn his vith book, Cinnamus describes the Venetian war, 
which Nicetas has not thought worthy of his attention. The 
Italian accounts, which do not satisfy our curiosity, arc reported 
by the annalist Muratori, under the years 1171, Re. 


Vor. x. Y¥ 
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CHAP. hig subjects, the Giesk emperor was proveked to 
ow arrest the persons, and confiscate the.-effects, of 


the Venetian merchants... This violation. off the 
_. public: faith exasperated - a free. and commercial 
_- people: one hundred gallies were. launched and 


armed in as many days; they swept the coasts of 
Dalmatia and Greece; but. after some: mutual 
wounds, the war was terminated by an agreement, 
inglorious to the. empire, insufficient for the re- 
public; and a complete -vengeance of these and 
of fresh injuries, was reserved for the succeeding 
generation. The lieutenant of Manuel had in- 


-. .formed his sovercign that he was strong enougli 


to. quell any domestic revolt of Apulia and Ca- 


- labria; but that his forces were inadequate to 


resist the impending attack of the king of Sicily. 
His prophecy was.jsoon. verified: the death of 
Paleologus.-devolved the command on several 
chiefs, alike. éminent in rank, alike defective in 


; miliary talents ; ; the Greeks were oppresscd by 
~Jand and se; and a captive remnant that escaped! 


the swords of the Normans and Saracens, abjured 


all future hostility against the person or dominions 
of their conqueror”, . Yet the: king of Sicily 


esteemed. the courage and constancy of Manuel, 
who ‘had landed a second army on the -Halian 


" shore: he respectfully addressed the new Justinian ; 


solicited a peace or truce of. thirty. years, accepted 


122 This victory ig Mentioned by Romuald of Salerno (in Mura- 
tori, Script. Ital. tom. vil. p. 198.). It is whinisical enough, that 
in the praise ofthe king of Sicily, Cinnamus (1. i iv. c. 13. p.97, 98., 
is touch warmer and copious than Falcandus (p. 268. 270.). But 
the Greek.is fond of desetiption, and the Latin historian is no! 
fond af W illiam the Bad. 
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as a gift, the regal title; and acknowledged him- 


‘selfythe military vassal‘of the Roman cmpire ™’ 
The Byzantine Cwsars acquiesced in this shadow 
bf dominion, without expecting, perhaps without 
desiring, the service of a Norman army ; and the 
truce of thirty years was not disturbed by any 
hostilities between Sicily and Constantinople. 
About the end of that period the throne of 
Manuel was usurped by’an inhuman tyrant, who 
had deserved the abhorrence of his country and 
mankind: the sword of William the second, the 
grandson of Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of 
the Comnenian race; and the subjects of Andro- 
nicus might salute the strangers as friends, since 
they detested their sovercign as the worst of ene- 
mies. The Latin historians’ expatiate on the 
rapid progress of the four counts who invaded 
Romania with a fleet and army, and reduced 
many castles and cities to the pbedience of the 
king of Sicily. ‘The Greeks“ accuse and magnify 


123 For the epistle of William I. see Cinnamus (1. tv. c. 15. p. 
101, 102.), and Nicetas (I-ii.c.8.). It 1s difficult to affirm, whethe: 
these Greeks deceived themselves, or the public, in these flatterin,. 
portmits of the grandeur of the empire. ; 


4% T can only quote of original evidence, the poor chronicles of 
Sicard af Cremona (p. 603.), and of Fossa Nova (p. 875.), 48 they 
are published in the vit tome of Muratori’s historians. The king 
of Sicily sent his troops.contra nequitiam Andronici: . . . ad ace 
quirendum imperium C. P. They were eapti aut confusi.. . . 
decepti captique, by Isaac. 

125 By the failure of Cinnamus, we are now reduced to Niects 
(in Andronico, |. i. @. 7, 8, 9. 1. uc. 1. in Isaac Angelo, |i. c. 3 
—4,), who now hecomes a respectable contemporary. Ay he a 
vived the emperor and the empire, he is above flattery : but me 
fo ba? Constantinople exasperated hie prejudice s against the Latins. 
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the wanton and sacrilegious eruelties that ‘were 
\ |, perpetrated an the sack. of Thessalonica, the se- 
aaa city of the empire. The former deplora fhe 
fate’ of those invincible. but unsuspecting. warriors 
who were destroyed by the .arte of a vanquished 


_ foe. The latter applaud, in songs. of triumph, 


the tepeated victories of their countrymen on 


the sea of Marmora or Propontis, on the banks 
of the Strymon, and under the walls of. Durazzo. 
A revolution which punished the crimes of An- 
dronicus, had united against: the Franks the zeal 
and courage of the successful insurgents: ten 
thousand were slain in battle, and Isaac Angelus, 
the new emperor, - might indulge his vanity or 


‘vengeance. in the: treatment of four thousand 


captives. Such was the event of ‘the last contest 
between the Greeks and Normans: before the 
expiration of twenty years, the rival nations were 
lost..or degraded.'in foreign servitude: and the 
successors of Constantine did not long survive to 
insult the fail of the Sicilian monarchy. 

‘Fhe seeptre of Roger successively devolved to 
his son and grandson: they might be confounded 
under the, name of William; they are strongly 


’ discriminated by the epithets of the bad and the 


good : but. these epithets, which appear to describe 
tlie perfection of ‘vice. and virtue, cannot strictly 


be. applied | to. either of the Norman - princes. 


When he was roused ‘to arms ‘by danger and 
shame, the first William ‘did. not degenerate from 
For the honour of learning I shall tiieore that Homer's grea! 


cotumentator, Eustathius arclibuahap of Théssalonica refused to 
desert his flock. 
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the valour of his race; but his temper.was sloth- CHAP. 
-fal syhis manners were dissolute ; his passions head- bee 

trong and mischievous; and the monarch is re- ous 
\paneible not only for his personal vices, but for 

those of Majo, the great admiral, who abused the 
confidence, and conspired against the life, of his 
benefactor. From the ‘Arabian ,conquest, Sicily 

had rmbibed a deep tincture of Ogental manners; 

the despotism, the pomp, and even the haram, of 

a sultan; and a Christian people was oppressed 

and insulted by the ascendant of the eunuchs, who 

openly professed, or.secretly cherished, the reli- 

gion of Mahomet. An cloquent historian of the 
times'” has delincated the misfortuncs of his 
country *’: the ambition and fall of the ungrate- 

ful Majo; the revolt and punishment of his assas- 

sins; the imprisonment and deliverance of the 


The Historia Sicula of Hugo Faleandus, which properly ex- 
tends from 1154 to 1169, is inserted in the vii) volume of Mura- 
tori’s Collection (tom. vii. p. 259-—344.), and preceded by an elo- 
quent preface or epistle (p 251—258.) de Calamitattbus Sicilin. 
Falcandus has been styled the Tacitus of Sicily; and, afier a just, 
but immense, abatement, from the ist to. the xiith century, from a 
senator toa monk, I would not strip him of his tide: luis narrative 
is rapid and perspicuous, his style bold and elegant, his observation 
keen: he-had studied mankind, and fecls like a man. I can only 
regret the narrow and barren field‘on which his labours have been 
Cast. 

1% The laborious Benedictines (l’Art de .verifier les Dates, 
p. 896.) are of opinion, that the true name of Faleandus, is Ful- 
candus, or Foucanlt.. According to them; Hugues Foucault, 4 
Frenchinan. by birth, and at length abbot of St. Denys, had ful- 
lowed into Sicily his patron Stephen de ta Perche, uncle to tho 
mother of William Lf. Archbishop of Palermo, and great chancel- 
lor of the kingdom. Yet Falcandus has all the fedlings of a Sici- 
lian: and the title of Alumnus (which he bestows on himself) 
appears to indicate, that he was born, or at least educated, in the 
- island. 
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king himself; the private feuds that arose from 
the public confusion; and: the various forme of 


_ calamity and: discord which afflicted Palermo, the 


_ island, and the continent, during the reign ‘off 


Willian 
IL. the 
Good, 
A.D. 1166, 
May 7— 
A.1).1180, 
Nov. 16. 


William the first, and the minority of ne son. 

The youth, rhnocence, and beauty of William the 
second oe endeared him to the nation: the factions 
were reconciledy ‘the laws were revived; and from 
the manhood to the premature death of that ami- 
able prince, Sicily enjoyed a short season of peace, 
justice, and happiness, whose value was enhanced 
by: the remembrance of the past and the dread 
of futurity. ~The ‘legitimate male posterity of 
Tancred of Hauteville, was extinct in the per- 
son of the second William; but his aunt, the 
daughter of Roger, had married the most powerful 
prince of the age; and Henry the sixth, the son 
of Frederic Barbarossa, descended from the Alps, 
to claim the Imperial crown and the inheritance of 
his wife. “Against the unanimous wish of a free 
people, this inheritance could only be acquired by 
arms; and I am pleased to transcribe the’style and 
sense of the historian Falcandus, who writes at 


' the moment and on the spot, with. the feelings of 


Taiuenta- 
tion of the 
historian 


Falcandus. 


a patriot, and the prophetic. eye of-a stateman. 
“ Constantia, the daughter of Sicily, nursed from 
sh her cradle in the Pleasures: and plenty, and 


128 Files p. 303. Richard de St, Ceca senna his history 
froma thé'death and praises ‘of William II. After some'unmeaning 
epithets, he thus continues : legis et justitiee ‘cultus tempore suo 
vigebat in regno; suderat quilibet sorte contentus ; (were they mor- 
‘ale ?) ubique pax, ubique securitas, nec Jatranun metucbat viator 
insidias, nee matis nauta offendicula piratarum Seript. Rerwm Tra. 


. fom. vi, p- O09.). 
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“ educated in the arts and manners, of this fortu- 
“nage isle, departed long since to enrich the 
¥) Barbarians with our treasures, and now returns, 
« with her savage allies, to contaminate the beau- 
“ties of her venerable parent. Already I behold 
“thc swarms of angry Barbarians: our opulent 
“cities, the places flourishing in a long peace, 
“are shaken with fear, desolated by slaughter. 
“ consumed by rapine, and polluted by intempe- 
“rance and lust. I see the massacre or captivity 
“of our citizens, the rapes of our virgins and 
“matrons’®. In this extremity (he interrogates 
“a friend) how must the Sicilians act ? By 
“the unanimous election of a king of valour 
“and experience, Sicily and Calabria might 
“vet be preserved”; for in the levity of the 
“ Apulians, ever cager, for new revolutions, ] 
“can repose neither confidence nor hope”. 
“ Should Calabria be lost, the lofty towers, the 
“numerous youth, and the naval strength, of 


129 Constantia, primis a cunabulis in deliciarwmn tuarum affu- 
entid diutius educata, tuisque institutis, doctriuis et monbus lh 
{ormata, tandem opibus tuis Barbaros delatura discessit: ct mune 
cum ingentibus copiis revertitur, at pulcherrima nutricis crnamenta 
barbaricA feeditate contaminet..... . Intueri mibi jam videor 
‘ tarbulentas barbarorumn acies ... . civitates opulentas ct Joca 
diuturnd pace florentia, meti concutere, cede vastare, rapiuis 
atterere, et foedare luxurid: hine cives aut gladiis ‘intescepU, aut 
: ervitute depressi, virgines constuprate, matronm, &e. 

130 Certe si regem non dubiz virtutis elegerint, nec a Saracent: 
Christiani dissentiant, poterit rex ereatus’ rebus Hicet quasi despe- 
ratis et perditis subvenire, et ineursus hostium, si prudenter egerit, 
propulsare. 

1° In Apulis, qui, semper novitate gaudentes, Hovarum Ferr 
studiis aguntur, nihil arbitror spei aut fiducice reponend uti. 
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a“ : Messina ™ > might guard. the passage against a 
“foreign invader. If the. savage G rCYMANSp CO- 
“ alesce with the pirates of Messina; if they de- 

“stroy with fire the fruitful region, so often 
“ wasted by the fires of Mount Atna‘”, what re- 


“© gource will be left for the intcrior parts of thie 


“island, these noble cities which should never 
“be violated by the hostile footsteps of a Barba- 
“ran '*? Catana has again becn overwhelmed 
: by an earthquake the ancient virtue of Syra- 
“cuse expires in poverty and solitude’”; but 
“.Palermo is still crowned with a nada and 


- © her triple walls inclose the active multitudes of 


“Christians and Saracens. If the two nations, 
“under one king, can unite for their common 


“ safety, they may rush on the Barbarians with 


“ invincible arms. But if the Saracens, fatigued 
“by a repetition of injurics, should now retire 
“and rebel; if they should oceupy the castles 
“ of the mountains and sea-coast, the unfortunate 
« Christians, exposed to a double attack, and 
“ nlaced as it were between the hammer and the 
“ anvil, must: resign themselves to hopeless and 


132 Si civium tuorum virtutem et audaciam attendas,. / . . mu- 
Trorum efiain ambitum densis turribus circumseptum. 


133 Cum crudelitate piraticd Theutonum confligat atrocitas, et 
inter ambustos’ lapides, et Aithne flagrantis incendia, &c. 


134 Kam pattem, quam nobilissimarum civitatum fulgor illustrat, 
que et toti regno singular meruit privilegio preminere, nefarium 
essct . ... vel-barbarorum ingress pollui. I wish te transcribe 
his Aorid, but curious, description “i the palace, city, and luxuriant 
plain of Palermo:. 


135 Vires non. ‘euppetunt, et conatus tuos tam inopia civiun, 
quam paucitas bellatorum elidunt. 
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inevitable sorvitude'"” We must not forget. 
Hhata priest here prefers his country to his reli- 
. gion; and that the Moslems, whose alliance he 
#ecks, were still numerous and powerful in the 
state of Sicily. oy 
The hopes, or at least the wishes, ofFalcandus, 
were at first gratified by the free and unanimous 
election of Tancred, the erandson of the first king, 
whose birth was illegitimate, but whose civil and 
military virtues shone without a blemish. During 
four years, the term of his life and reigu, he stood’ 
in arms on the farthest verge of the .Apulian 
fronticr, against the powers of Germany; and the 
restitution of a royal captive, of Constantia her- 
sclt, without injury er ransom, may appear to aur- 
pass the most liberal measure of policy or reason. 
After his deeease, the kingdom of his widow and 
infant son fell without a’ struggle; and Heury pur- 
sued his victorious march from Capua to Palermo. 
The political balance of Italy was destroyed by 
his success; and if the pope and the free citics had 
consulted their obvious and real interest, they 
would have combined the powers of earth and 


156 At vero, quia difficile est Christianas in tanto rerum turbine, 
sublato regis timore Saracenos non opprimere, si Saraceni injurii 
fatigati ab eis eopperint dissidere, ct castella forte maritima vel 
montanus munitiones occupaverint; ut hinc cum Theutonicis 
summa virtute pugnanduin illine Saracenis crebris insultihus oc- 
currendum, quid pubis acturi sunt Sicull inter has depressi AN EUSTINY, 
et velut inter malleum et incudem multo cui discrimine constitu’ 
hoe utique agent quod poterunt, ut se Barbaris miserabili conditione 
dedentes, in corum se conferant potestaten.  Q utinam plebis «t 
procerum, Christianorum et Saracenonim vot conveniant : ut re- 
xem sibi concorditer eligentes, barharos tots ¥ lie tafo ronanime, 
totisque desidcriis proturbare contendunt. Fane Normans and 
Pe appear to be confounded. 
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CHAP. heaven to prevent: ‘the, “dangerous union of the 


German empire with the kingdom of Sieily4 
But the subtle policy, for. which. the Vatican has 
so often been praised or arraigned, was on thi 


_ occasion blind and inactive; and if it were true 


that Celestine the third had kicked away. the 
Impcrial- crown from the head of the prostrate 
Henry‘, such an act of impotent pride could 
serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke an 
enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a beneficial 
trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the 
promise of his boundless gratitude and speedy 
departure ™: their fleet commanded the streights 
of. Messina, and. opened the harbour of Palermo ; 
and the first act of his government was to abolish 
the privileges, and to. seize the property, of these 
imprudent allies. The. last hope of Falcandus 
was defeated by the discord of the Christians and 
Mahometans: they fought in the capital ; scveral 
thousand of the latter were slain; but their sur- 
viving brethren fortified the mountains, and dis- 
turbed about thirty years the peace of the island. 
By the policy of Frederi¢ the second, sixty thou- 
sand Saracens were transplanted - to Nocera, in 
Apulia. In their wars against the Roman church, 
the emperor and his son Mainftoy were strength- 


137 The Lestimony of | an Englishman, of Roger de Hoveden 
(p. 689.), will lightly weigh against the silence of German and 
Ttulian history-(Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. x. p. 156.). The 
priests and pilgrims, who retumed from Rome, exalted, 1 by every 
tale, the omnipotence of the holy father. 

138 “go enisa in eo cum Teutoni¢is manere non debeo ‘Cafe, 
Annal. Genuenses, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. 
p. 367, 368.). | 
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ged and disgraced by the service of the enemies CLAP. 
wf Shrist; and. this national colony maintained aC. Pe 
Mheir religion and manners in the heart of Italy. 

dill they were extirpated, at the end of the thir- 

teenth century, by the zeal and revenge of the 

house of Anjou’. All the calamities which the 
prophetic orator had deplored, were surpassed by 

the cruelty and avarice of the German conqueror. - 

He violated the royal sepulchres, and explored the 

secret treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the 

whole kingdom: the pearls and jewels, hawever 
precious, might be easily removed; hut one hun- 

dred and sixty horses were laden with the gold and 

silver of Sicily “". The young king, his imother 

and sisters, and the nobles of both sexes, were sepa- 

ratcly confined in the fortresses of the Alps; and. 

on the slightest rumour-of rebellion, the captive: 

were depriv ed of life, of their eyes, or of the hope 

of posterity. Constantia herself was touched with 
sympathy for the miseries of her country; and the 


130 For the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, sce the Annals of 
Muratori (tom. x. p. 149, and AD. 1223, 1247), Giannone (tom. i. 
p. 385.), and of the originals, in Muratori’s Collection, Richard de 
St, Germano (tom. vii. p. 996.), Matteo Spinclli de Giovenazzo 
(tom. vii. p. 1064.), Nicholas de Jamsilla (tom. x, p. 494), and 
Matteo Villani (tom. xiv. 1. vii. p. 103.), |The last of these in- 
sinuates, that in reducing the Saracens of Nocera, Charles 1]. o° 
Anjou employed rather artifice than violence. 

40 Muraton quotes a passage from Arnold of Lather (1. 

c. 20.), Reperit: thesauras absconditas, et onimem lajadum pretin- 
sorum et gemmarum gloriam, ita ut oncratis 100 somaniis, gloriose 
ad terram sua redierit. Roger de Hoveden, who mentions the 
violation of the royal tombs and corpses, computes the spoil of 
Salerno at 900,000 ounces of gold (yu. 7441.). Os these occasion -, 
Tam almost tempted to. exch “with the oie ing maid in La 
Houtaine, « Je voudroit ‘ie avoir ce qui Taanque.” 
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CHAP.’ heiress of the Norman line’ might struggle to check 
LVI. her despotic husband, and to save the patrimony of 
it~ Ate’ 
her new-born son, of an emperor so famous in thé, 
next age under the name of Frederic the sccoiid: 
-Einal ex- Ten years after this revolution, the French mon- 
» tinction of 
+ the Nor. archs annexed to their crown the dutchy of Nor- 
‘AD. 1201, Mandy: the sceptre of her ancient dukes had been 
transmitted, by a grand-daughter of William the 
Conqucror, to the house of Plantagenet; and the 
adventurous Normans, who had raised so many 
trophies in France, England, and Ireland, in 
Ayia, Sicily, and the East, were lost, cither in 


victory or servitude, among the vanquished nations. 
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‘CHAP. LVIL 


The Turks of the House of Seljuk. -Their Re- 
volt against’ Mahmud Conquer or of Ilindos- 
tan.-— Ti ogrul subdues Persia, and protects the 
Caliphs.. Defeat and Captivity of the Emperor 
Romanus Diogenes by Alp Arslan. —- Power 
and Magnificence of Malek Shah.-- Conquest 
of Asia Minor and Syria.—State and Oppres- 
sion of Jerusalen.—Pilvrimages to the Holy 
Sepulchre. 


From the isle of Sicily, the reader must transport 
himself beyond the Caspian Sea, to the original 
seat of the Turks or Turkmans, against whoin 
the first crusade was principally directed. ‘Tlieir 
Scythian empire of the sixth century was long 
since dissolved; but the name was still famous 
among the Greeks and Oricntals; and the frag- 
ments of the nation, each a powerful and inde- 
pendent people, were scattered over the desert from 
China to the Oxus and the Danube: the colony 


of Hungarians was admitted into the republic of 


Europe, and the throygs of Asia were occupied by 
slaves and soldiers. of Turkish extraction. While 
Apulia and Sicily were subdued by the Norman 
lance, a swarm of these Northern shepherds over- 
spread the kingdoms of Persia: their princes of 
the race of Seljuk erected a splendid and solid em- 
pire from Samareand to the confines of Greece 
and Reypt ‘and the Turks have maintained their 
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dominion in Asia Minor, till the victorious crescent 
has been planted on the dome of St. Sophia. yj 

One of the greatest of the: Turkish prined} 
was Mahmood or Mahmud’, the Gaznevide, who 
reigned in the eastern provinces of Persia, one 
thousand years after the birth of Christ. His 
father Sebectagi was the slave of the slave of the 
slave of the commander of the faithful. But in 
this descent of servitude, the first degree was 
merely titular, since it was filled by the sovereign 
of Transoxiana and Chorasan, who still paid a no- 


- Minal allegiance to the Caliph of Bagdad. ‘The 


second rank was that of a minister of state, a 
lieutenant of the- Samanides *, who broke, by his 
revolt, the. bonds of political slavery. But the 
third step was a state of real and domestic servi- 
tude in the family-of that rebel ; from which Se- 
bectagi, by his courage and dexterity, ascended to 
the supreme command of the city and province of 
Gazna’, as. the son-in-law and successor of his 


11am indebted for his character and history to D’Herbelo: 
(Bibliothéque Orientale, Makmad, p. 533—37.). M. de Guignes 
(Histoire des’ Huns, tom. iii. p. 153——173.), and our countryman 
Colonel Alexander Dow: (vol. i. p. ‘23—83.). In the two first 
volumes of his History of Hindostan, he styles himself the trans- 
lator of the Persian Ferishta ; but i in his; florid, text, tt is not easy to 
distinguish the version and the ori 

2 The dynasty of the Samanides continued i ‘igs years, A. D. 874 
—gQ, under ten princes. See their succession. and ruin, in the 
Tables of M. de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. i: p. 404 —~ 406.). 
They were followed by the Gaznevides, A, D, 999 -—~ 1183. (see 
tom. i..p. 239, 240.). His division of nations often diswurbs the 
series of time and place. 

$Gaznah hortos non habet; est emporium et ‘domicilium mer- 
caturs Indice. Abulfede Geograph. Reitie, tab. xxiii.’ p. 349. 
D'Herbelot, p. 364. It has not been: Visited. Ay any spodero, tra- 


veller. 
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vrateful master. The falling dynasty of the Sa- 
Quand was at first protected, and at last over- 
dhrown, by their servants; and, in the public disor- 
ders, the fortune of Mahmud continually increased. 
or him ‘the title of sultan’ was first invented ; 
and his kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana 
to the neighbourhood of Ispahan, from the shores 
of tle Caspian to the mouth of the Indus. But 
the principal source of his fame and riches was the 
holy war which he waged avainst the Gentoos of 
Hindostan. ln this foreign narrative 1 may not 
consume a page; and a volume would scarcely 
suffice to recapitulate the battles and sieges of his 
twelve expeditions. Never was the Musulman 
hero dismayed by the inclemency of the scasons, 
the height of the mountains, the breadth of the 
rivers, the barrenness of the desert, the multitudes 
of the enemy, or the formidable array of their 
elephants of war*. The sultan of Gagua sur- 
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4 By the ambassador of the Caliph of Bagdad, who emplosed an - 


Arabian or Chaldaic word that signifies Jurd and moste, (L)'Her- 
belot, p. 825.). It is interpreted Avroxparwp, BariAeus Bavtvcwy, by 
the Byzantine writers of the xith century; and the name (Soudtavos, 
Soldanus) is familiarly employed in the Greek and Latin languages, 
after it hail passed from the Gaznevides to the Sehuhides, aud 
other emirs of Asia and Egypt. Ducange (Dissertation ssi. 91 
Joinville, p. 238 —240, Gloss®Grac. et Latin.) labours to find the 
title of Sultan in the ancient kingdom of Persia; but lus proof: 
are inere shadows ;-a proper name in the Themes of Constantin: 
(ii. 11.), an anticjpation of Zonaras, Kee. and a medal of Kei 
Khosrou,, not (as he believes) the Sassanide of the sith, but ie 
Seljukide of Ieonium of the xiiith century (De Guignes, Hit. de. 
Huns, tom. i. p. 246,). 

J Ferishita (apud Dow, Ilist. of Ilindostan, vol, tp. 40.) tn n- 
tions the report ofa gun in the Indian army. But as Tan alow in 
believing this premature (A.D. 1008.) use of artillery, Ton: 


ae 
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sent passed the limits of the conquests of Alexander: 
Rat after a match of three. months, over the his o 


Cashmir and Thibet, he- reached the famous city Of 
Kinnoge", on the Upper.Ganges: and, in a naval ~ 
combat on oue of the branches of the Indus, he 
fought and vanquished four thousand. boats of the 
natives. Dehli, Lahor, and Multan, were com- 


_ pelled to open their gates:. the fertile kingdem of 


Guzarat attracted. his ambition and tempted his 
stay; and his avarice indulged the fruitless project 
of discov ering the golden ‘and aromatic isles of the 
Southern Ocean. ‘On the payment of a tribute, the 
rajahs preserved their dominions; the people, their 
lives. and fortunes;. but to the religion of Lin- 
dostan, the zealous Musulman was crucl and inex- 
osable: many hundred’ temples, of pagodas, were 
levelled with the ground ;. many thousand idols 
were demolished ; and the servants of the prophet 
were stimulated and rewarded by. the precious ma- 


terials.of which they were composed, The pagoda 
. - of Sumnat was situate on. the prgmontory of Gu- 


zarat, in the neighbourhood. of Diu,:one of the last 
remaining possessions of the Portuguese’. It was 
endowed with the revenue of two thousand vil- 


desire to scrutinise first ‘the text, and ’ then the authority of 
Ferishta, who lived in the Mogul ¢durt in the last century. 

6 Kinnouge, of Canouge (ther old Palimbothra), is marked in 
latitude 27° 3, longitude 80° 13’. See Ty Anville (Antiquité de 
I'Inde, p. 60—62.), corrected by the local ‘knowledge of Major 
Rennel (in his excellent Memoir én ‘his Map of’ Hindoostan, p. 37 
— 43.): 300 jewellers, 30,000 shops -for dhe areca ‘nut,. 60,000 
bands of ,»musicians, Se. (Abulfed. Geograph, tab. xv. p. 274. 
Dow, vol, i. p. 16.), will allow an ‘ample deduction. - 

T The idolaters of Ewrope, says Ferishta’ (Dow,. vol, i i p- G.: 
Consult Abulfeds- (p. 272), and Reanel’s Map of Hindoosign.;. | 
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wes: tt thousand Biahmbis were ‘consecrated 
vi ‘Bervice of: “the: ‘deity, ‘whom they washed 

ooh ‘morning : ‘wad wWesing. in water from: ‘the 
distant Gangies':" * the’ ‘pubordiniate. ministers ‘evn. 
Sisted of: three’ hundred thusi¢idns, three hundred 
barbers,” “and, five’ ‘huitdied:: déacing . girls, con- 
spicuous: for “their” birth’ oi beduty. ‘Three sides 


Of the temple were . protected: by. the ‘ocean, the _ 


‘narrow isthnitis: was: fortified “by 4° natural’ or 
artificial precipice, aid. the: “city and adjacent 
country” were | peopled’: ‘bya nation’ of fanatics. 
‘They confessed: the ‘sis, and the punishment “of 
Kinnoge and Dehli ; but if: the impious stranger 
should :presume to approach their holy precinets, 
he’ would ' surely - be ' ‘Overwhelmed by a blast: of 
the divine vengeance," By, this challenge, the 


faith of Mahraud was aniiated to 3 personal:-trial - 


ofthe strength of. this Indian deity. Fifty thou- 


B37 
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\e tg 


satid of: his: worshippet ‘were piercad. by the spear | 


of tlic: Moslems. the Walls were scaled; the saac- 


tary” was profyned; : ‘ghd the ieqneer aimed 
a blow of; dis iton | ‘ania’ ‘at the head of the idol. 
The trenitting Brahinitis are agid to have offered 
3 abe ing: for ‘‘his* ransom: “and it was 


urged by | the wisest counsellors, that the destiuc- 


tion of A. atone ‘image : would not change . the hearts 
of ‘the Gentood; and that sucha sum might Le 
dedicated .} a Febief of the true believers. 
7 the? ‘sultan, “are spe- 


Selote: ‘gad: nie “bud “Bevér in the eyes of 


“% j ‘ghatt® Mahitdl “afipear’ ag a merchant 
* of; : Ste ‘He. repeated hid lows, and a. trea- 
_ eure of aj irls'and rubted, concealed i in, the belly of 
Wh Be Z 


i 
1 
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ae the ‘fata, ‘explained’ ini sompide a ‘the. devon 
 prodigality of the Brabmnine.-“The: fragmenté 9 

” ‘the idol‘ were. distributed: ty ‘Gazna, Mecca, . an 

— Medina.- Bagdad Jistenbdsto the’-edifying ‘tale: 

and Mahmod wed salutediby the’ caliph with the 

‘title of eae of the fortuse..and<faith- of 

_ Mahomet. 7y5, 

“His cha: - - From the: pathire6blodd, and: such’ isthe his 
racters toryof nations, ‘I. ‘catsiot jofene sto’ turn aside to 
gather ‘some’ flowérs ofevienoe or virtue. The 

fiatne of Mahmad the: Gasnavide is 'still:venerable 

inthe. East ¢ ite sibjects: enjoyed:the: blessings of 
‘yrovperity’ sind peaces.-his- vices were concealed 
bythe veil-of religion 3. and: two familiar examples 

will iestify’ ‘his justice and magnanimity. I. As 

he sat in the Divan, an: sauhappy subject bowed 

before the throne °to- accuse. the- insolence -of. a 
Turkish soldier who had: driver him from-his 

houge and bed “ ‘Suspend: your clamotits,”: said 
Mahmod, “inform me of his next’ visit,’ azid our- 

self in person will judge’ and ‘punish. the offen- 

« der”. The sultan’ Lower big’ guide; invested 

the house. with: His: garda: ned : extirignishing 

the’: torches, “yironounoed: the deat. “uf the -cti- 
“minal; ‘whe Had bese sell by ABE actif rapine 

and adultery: After, theeleitiion ofthis ser 
“tenet, “the lights: were kindied; Malxtud fll 


_ prostrate in: frayer,: at fun “thé groturd, 
‘ demaided: égne; etl tes each ahaeary 
with the sorupinsnies. 06 being a ue be 
whose infu nad avetged, was wible to 


3 etit ‘aid curidlity 2” si rf 


af 
yy 


_ courteous “Thee ira eondescended 6. 
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smotivenief this: siaguler behaviour. ' *T had req. 

so. te suspect that: ‘pone: except one of awiy-sons 

“could ‘dite to-f er pettat anéh an outmge; and I 
we extinguished: the lights, ‘that-my justice might 
he blind and: inexorable: .My prayer wae a 
 thaukegiving'on. the ‘disgovery- of the offender; 
‘ and.-so. painful. was my. anxiety, that I had 
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 passed:.three days without. food since the first . 
« moment of your complaint”. II. The sultan of - 


Gasna had declared wer’ aggjaat ‘the’. dynasty of 
the Bowides,. the sovertigns of the western Persia : 

‘he was. disarmed by an epistle of the wltana mo- 
ther, and delayed his invasion-till the manhood of 
her son". “ During the life of tay: hasband,” said 
the artful. regent: © Towas -ever apprehensive of 


* your -ambition +. he:was a ‘prince and 3 spldier 
« worthy-of your’ arma, He is now no more {hia . 
“ scepter bas passed: tol, woman and child, arid 


you dare not attack theit infancy and weakness. 
‘e How: inglotipus. would be. your: conquest, how 
“shameful your defeat! and yet the event of war 
-“ ig in’ the hagd-ef thé: Almighty.”  Avarice- was 
‘the only: defect. thar: starniabed ‘the illustrious 
character of Mahmud and andaever has that passion 

: ted: The Orientals exceed 


: gid id bie, guclt'as the avidity of 


% pls ‘duthowds, and nibies, euch ss have 
ts eet ‘eitih by the -  workcenship of 


#eLbientale, p 507. Yarihene igyers, 
y tee lanquaze of the heart, gr the inu~ 


ity. inthe account of mil- 


‘3 in the magnitude — 


‘CHAP. ‘nature! . . Ye ie sil re E 
ve: ms 
Soy ‘puted 3 with precioy ene | Jn. 
age,. has attract the: ache abd: ate of, the 
world ; and. her. ‘virgin, ‘Spoils werd ‘rifled: ‘by. ‘the 
fint.. of the Mahometan,, eonquetors. His be- 
haviour, in the task, Mays: ‘of hie. life,. evinces the 
‘vanity of these possessions, £0. Taboriously 1 WON, 80 
dangerously held, ‘and. S80 | inevitably lost. * He 
surveyed. the ‘vast and “various: chainbers . of the 
treasury of Gamay burst:into. tears; and. again 
closed the doors, : without: ‘bestowing any, “portion 
of the ‘wealth . which he could no longer ‘hope to 
preserve. The following ‘day. he reviewed . the 
state-of his. milita force; one hundred thousand | 
foot, fifty-five thousand. horse, cand, shirtgen hun 
ate elephants’ of “battle ® A Hee ‘again. ‘wept, the 
‘instability of human greathess ; ‘and his: ‘grief was 
‘einbittered ‘by the. Hostile, progress of. the Turk 
mans, whom he had. ints speed into, the heart of 
his Persian kingdom.” //,,: . ' 
Manners In the modern depop ulation it Kathie 
on gperation of governinent . pig riculture 3 18. COn- 


the THs ined to, th Saniehiael cities ; and the dis- 


py Pic hnatasices. a.raby ira yt red aR 7 mist 
yok, i. p.53), phe a Ae Baupeest 
sury ‘of Deblisveighed seve Naya ile Covedhier 
pure:ii, p. 280}. Tt is thee one died ste 
are called rubles <p. 385.5," x veenigt tarps hi 
rogre precious among the} da & 
sant et wut: inggeiiqueé de tous La 2 

« Dotson ip. Tye! ’ 

possessed 2500 eleptiagts: ‘eabvilfede naabe 
Brom! there’ Fhdian storey: the, r edger. ma 


fot vofume *(P 4137, 398,39 :0F, 
storied. 3 
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tant conitay isabandoned to the pastoral. tribes 
Aratis Cuda, and ‘Turkmans".” Of the last- 
mentidiied people;: two considerable branches: ex- 
tend “on ‘ either side’ ‘of. the ‘Caspian’ Seas. the 
western colony’ ‘can’ ‘nivster’ forty” thousand’ sol- 
diets ¢ the eastern, lest ‘obvious to the traveller, 
but méte strong ' ‘and: ‘fpopulors, has ‘increased to 
the number ‘of ‘one hiindred “thousand families. 
In the’ ‘midst’ of tivilized ‘nations, they preserve 
| the mantiers of ‘the Lager ‘desert, ‘remove their 


a 


cenilac Their nd eind herds are their i 
riches ; ‘their tents, either ‘black or ‘white, actord- 
ing to the, colour’ of. the batiner, are covered 
with felt, and of a circular’ form ; “their winter 
apparel ‘is a sheepskin’; a robe of cloth or cotton 
their‘ summer garment: the features. of the-men 
are harsh ‘and ferocious: the countenance’ ‘of their 
women: ig’ soft and’ pleasing: Their “wandering 
life mgintaing * ‘the . ‘spirit and cxercise of: arms ; 
‘they fight‘on horseback ;° arid ‘their courage is dlis- 
played ja frequent: cohtésts “With each’ other arid 
with theis ‘neighbours, “ °For' lie licence of pasture 
| they pay. ‘a slight tribute tothe sovereign of the 
ind; ;. but ‘the’ domestic jurisdiction is, in the 
dands.of- the chiefs and elders. « ‘The. first emigra- 
: ida’ of the: Feastern Turkmans, the. most ancient 
: ier tace; may he eiegibed to the tenth atin 


; EF 4 tenis. just ‘aba: inst picture ‘of — pastor neni in 
the Rigary of William Archbishop of Tyre (1. i. e.vtt..in the fseuta 
“idl pen Beences,-p. 633, G94), and a valuable pie by the editgr 


ifsse:Hijsdoize Gontalogique des Tatars, p. 535 $38. 
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or: wT urk- 
wans, 

A. 1. o8d, 
me 1QOR, 


ng eibe. blag the 
Matiometan faith “Shiai a free ‘encampment in 
the spacious plains and pleakant Aimate ‘of ‘Trans- 
oxidna and Carian: “Tie. Tarkigh slaves who 


d their ear . r afte ; awd theif subjects 
‘ i pe rected the’ ‘front ef agaitist the 
wilder iativen’ of Pirkestan: ‘grid: this policy was 
abused. by" “Mahmid" he Galbide ‘beyond the 
example ‘of formér: times.” He was admonished 
of his? ‘etvor‘by a chief of" the rave of’ Seljuk,‘ who 
dwelt ‘in ‘the: territory. of: ‘Bockiati.- ‘The’ sultan 

1 tig ited ‘what. ‘supply ‘of méh ‘he could -fur- 
nigh for miilithty seriice.”<* YF. you, send,” replied 


ow 3 


Ismael, “one of. these “7 “RITOWS ‘into. dur camp, 
«fifty. thousand: of: your servants’ will’ mount: on 
* horseback.” & And if-that number wintinued 
Mahmud, * should: net be inufficient ?” “end this 
# second: ‘arrow. 60. the. herd” ‘of Balik, and’ you 
" wid find. fifty: ui bir ae said 
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uch ‘Goanidable friegdship induced.’ Mahmud to 
transport | the micst obnoxious tribes’ into the Heart 
of. Chorasan, where. they would be separated. from: 
their brethren by the river ‘Qsus, .and inclosed.on_ 
all sides ‘by the walls af obedient citiea. But the 
face of the country Ws “an object ‘of temptation. 
rather, than | } Setor ; Fs and the vigour ‘of govern- 

Was by: the | absence aiid death: of 
the sultan of ‘Goma... "1. “The shepherds were ¢R- 
verted: into robbers ; : ‘fhe. bands of. robbers, were 
rami into; an. a AY -of copper: as far as 


of 
fy 
_ 


and. numbers. ith, tho. there sovereigns of 
Asia. “Masgoud,. the. ‘son ‘age, successor of. Mah- 
mud,. had. too: ‘Jong veglected. the’ advice. of his 
wisest. Omrahe.,.” < ee enemies,” they repeat 


edly, urged, ‘cwete Bie Chet, erin. a swarm of 
gj they: ae ae _ little: pamakes 5 and, un- 


é Jess they be. ingfan{l ly, eru erushed,. ‘they will noquire 
* the. ven and. 1 agnitude. of serpents.” - After 
gernatives. Ws truce avid. hostility, after the 
alse. or, part 1 fives of his lieutenants, the 
‘in. _ person against the ‘Turkmans, 

“attacked 4 hin on all sides with ‘barbarous 
denis id irregular onset. - Massoud,” says the 


beast *, 7 vt 


B : inged -aingly to oppose 
“pi nn, v5 gin 0-2-1 


jespecimen of the Pertsiag.smanner j but I 
ode fatality, the ‘style of ‘Perishta has bean 


8 


CH AB. 
LVL. 


They de: #.: wr 
Tee ¢ i: his: friends 


Gazne- . a ak remy bin jul hd actiand, aud: ‘that 3 ™, 
Nides, and’ nate honour, whi¢h :inghires’ the brave, . seconded 
"Persia, ‘their’ Jord, s0.well, ‘that seaheresoever he turned 
1068 “hia fatal sword, the sRemies were mowed down, 
“#. 6 retreated “beturs bin): But now, when vigtory 
‘\ sgeemed. to’ ‘blows at hie: ‘standard,’ E misfortune was 
ef agtive. behind ity, for when ‘he ldoked ‘round, he 
4 (beheld ‘glthost si i 5 whole’ Army, excepting that 
chad. he ipothimaded ih. ‘person,. devouring the 
“paths of: flight The Gamnevidd was abapdoned 
bythe cowatdice ur. treachery. of some generals of 
Turkish. rage; and: thig--iaémorable Alay-of  Zen- 
decan “* founded, ia. ‘Persia the: mines of. the 
ghar ies. 
ei victorious: Poecwans Sinstodintély pro- 
kians, | ded: 0 toicthe. election, Of a. king; .and,. if the 
else pesbable: fale. of. a. Eatin: ‘historian, ®. odesérves any 
sania they. detenmisied Ly lot thecioice wf their 


SUAS, SeNGPHaN ge MRAM Ap: NORE, the Lindale cof 


Dee ol i. pe OTs ably th anekan of Abulfeda 
See P. vn eat all oh Chorased, ‘tio days 


r 
as: voy Ya He 
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new. Taagted. “A number of’ arrows were succes- 
sively: dntseribed with the name-of a tribe,’ family; 

‘and: ‘a sandidate ;. they were drawn :-'from: ‘the 
bundle by the hand of g'child; and the important 
prize was obtained by: Togral. Beg;‘the son’ of 
Michael; ‘the son of Seljuk, whose ‘surname: was 
immortalized’ in’ ‘the ' igventness of his. posterity. 
The;‘sultan Mahmud: -who:valued himself on his 
skill in:national genealégy, professed-his ignorance 
of the. family of Seljuk; yet the father of. that 
race appears to have been a:chief of power: and 
renown”, For. @ daring intnision into the heram 
of his prince, Seljuk -was banished from Turke- 
stan: with a numerous: ‘tribe ‘of his -friends and 
vassals,. ‘he pasted - the:Jaxartes, encamped in the 
neighbourhood : ‘of Samarcand, embraced the reli- 
gion of-Mahomet, and. aequired the crown of 
martyrdom in:a: war against: the infidels. His age, 
of an. hundred end’ sovén, years,: surpassed the life 
of his son, and Seljuk adopted the care’ of his two 
grandsons,: Togrul and’ Jaafar ;- the ‘eldest: of 
whom,. ‘at the age'o of. forty-five, ‘wag invested with 
the itlérof sultatt, ‘inthe royal city of Nishabur. 
Fhe blind determination. of chance was justified 
by. the-. virtues, ofthe. successful candidate.’ It 


would. ‘be: bes accrer! to Liew’ the ‘valour: of q, Bes. 


tp“bei. aa: “8.). = pete ba he same a4 the Pict of’ — 

Soar Kn (Hise. Genetlogiqr Ue; p. 148.); we ec. 

: tend Meighty evidence of a Tartar prince himself, the desgen- 
ant of Zang, Alankevah, or Afaneu, and Our han. 
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Reign ani 
character 
of T ov srl 
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wm 1H. 


a DEGLING. AND FALL 


RIK 5 
“taibis, ee By his arms the. Gamneviges werd 
Y expelled. ‘from, the eastern kingdoms. of, ‘Persiag 
and gradually: driven to. the banks of. the. Indus, 
in search df-a softer and, snare wealthy: conquest, 
Inthe West; he 3 annihilated the, dynasty. of the 
Bowides ; and: shstcoter of Trak, passed from the 
Pergian to the Turkish nation. The. princes who 
“hag ‘felt,. or. who: feared, » the. Seljakian,, atrows, 
bowed their: heads in the dust’ ‘by the: ‘Sonquest 
af: AAderbijan, . Or “Media, he ; sepproached the 
Roman corifines ; “and the shepherd presumed to 
dispateh’ ati. " atnbasgador, or herald, to demand 
the tribute and, obedience of . the eniperar of Con- 
stantinople”... In his own dominions, Togrul was 
the father of “his ‘soldiers and peoples. by a firm 
end equal. administration Persia _. was. ..relieved 
from -the | evils a. anarchy; and the same hands 
which. had. been "mbrued. an blood became the 
guardians ‘of justice and, She. public peace. The 
more. rubtic, perhaps. the. ; wisest, portion, of the 
Tyakoans" > gugiiued - ta. Avell: in the tents of 
oe iy alight corepiin*T gel Si it, Tangtoliix of the 
Greeks, His reign and.chateeter arp faithfully exhibited by D’Her- 
belét (Bibliotheque Orieayle,, snk a 3028.) wah ee Guignes 
(Hive! des Hui, “tom. it veges 73 : 
"1. Cedtenus, s96t. i. p. 274, 7h There sin With 
ir youal knowledge of Oriental aiaity, cera 
sador usa sherif, who, ‘like the bara of dpe petriageh was ‘the. 
epee tie eG a Sad ae 
vib and at Tey it, pope 


| repeat eet bg PRS oP Ii peti ad | 
is of ysconianiy ia Tosi et Comani,, a ited people, & 
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= 547, 
ne’ to the CHAP. 


, = these militaty coloiites werd protected LY atid 


en ‘by their native. princi” But'the ~~ 


Terks of the court ‘and’ city ‘were ‘xefined: by 
Business and: ‘softened. by. please 
the dress, bags ad mien, of Persia; ‘and 
the royal yalgces 


The most. Neues ‘of the Avsbiane aiid Persians 
were promoted to the honours. ‘of thestate ; ‘and 


the ‘whole’ body of the ‘Turkish nation embraced 


oe 


with fervour’ pnd sincefity the religion of Me 
homet!”‘The ndrthert awarme’ef Barbarians, who 
overspread: ‘both’ Europe and’ Asia, have been 
irreconeilably . separated’ by the consequences of 
a. similar conduct. Among’ the Moslems, as 
among the Ohristians, ‘their. vague and local tra- 
ditions ‘have" yielded to the reason and authority 
of the prevailing system; t ‘to the fame of antiquity, 
and the conn of: nations. hiss the nit of 


two * a ee te * 4 
- nal ye a ove Len Who i i 
: 
-%, ey i 
: “ 
Th Th oF d 
a be fis 2 ee 
‘SF Fura ime owed miei . rey 
het : 


2 i hgh Genera des Huns, tom. wis p. 165, 108, 167. M. de 
Gage quotes Abalinahaven, an ‘historian of Egypt. 


: they ‘imitated — 
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CHAP. 

Re me ys 
Hedcliers “papel 
of Baghd, puted: bya "tite 


: 4D 1355. 


“Batlle fore, the aul jgultan'of Pe 4 


THE. DECLINE: AND, FALL ie 
ee With | fhe belief of the Koran, fhe fon. of Seljuk 


iit that sublime charagter was still did 
hg g of Bagdad: ‘and Egypt, and 
each of the rivals y was "splicitous ¢ to prove his title 
‘if the judgment ‘Of the strong, “though illiterate, 
. Barbarians, | Mattnud d th a Carhevide had de- 
‘elared himeelf in favour ‘of lie tine’ of Abbas ; 
cand had treated with indi’ Nhe robe of honour 
whieh was’ presented by the Fatimite aiibassador. 
- Yet the inigrateful ‘Hashemite had changed with 
the change’ of fortuné: fic applauded the victory 
of Zendecan, anit gamed the ‘Séljukian ‘sultan his 
temporal vicegerent over: ‘the Moslem’ world. As 
Togrul executed and enlargéd this important trust, 
he was called to “he | deliverance of the caliph 
. Cayem, and ‘obe heyed the: “holy sumimons, which 
gave a new Kinglon to his arms”, «In the 
palace of. Bagdad, the commander of the faithful 
still slumbered, a ‘venerable phantom. His servant 
oF “master, ‘the iene of the ‘Bowides, could no 
longer protect ‘hing from om’ the. Jngplbaed ‘of meaner 
"tyrants; cand the: pe litate 3 and, “Tigris: were © op- 
. Premed by the revolt ‘of ae Tarkish, anil. Arabian 

emirg.:. ‘The’ preseiice ‘ats a) ‘conqueror. was it- 
‘ploiedas a blessing ; and, the trandient ‘thischiefs 
‘of, fire and sword were “ excused ag ‘the . “sharp but 


salutary remedies : which’ ‘alané. nie store ‘the 


cof - the republic... At the} ea 


s¢@onsalt the pitch ‘Oridhtale, itAiemtti@ie 6f the: a2. 
, bgssttles,. ‘Cpher, and ‘Crigt, and the’Annals’ “of. Elmachi-ind ei 


: phatagius. 
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Haniadin: the prods werc ‘crushed; the ‘prostrate Ke oe 
"were spared; the prince: ‘of. the Bowides disap- AN 
peared; the heads ‘of the Thost ‘obstinate rebels ~ 
were laid at the feet of “Pogrul!" and he inflicted a 

lesson of obedience on. the ‘people | 
Bagdad. Alter the chastisement. of the guilty, 

and the ‘restoration of peace, - -the royal’ ‘shopherd 
aceepted the reward of ‘his labours; and a. solemn 

comedy represented the triumph of religious, pre- 

‘judice over Barbarian power™., Phe Turkish sule p43. jv. 
‘tan embarked on the Tigris,” ‘landed at the gate “of titure, 
Racca, and made his ‘public entry ‘on horseback. 

At the palace-gate _ he ‘respectfully dismounted, 

and walked | ou “foot, preceded by his emiirs with- 

out armas. . The caliph was “seated behind his black 

veil : the black garment of the Abbassides - was 

cast over his shoulders,, and he held in his: hand | 

the staff of the “apostle: ‘of God. The conqueror 

of the Bast kissed the ground, stood some time in a 

modest posture, “and was’ led. towards: the throne 

by. the vizir ‘and an interpreter. “After Togrul 

liad seated himself on aiother throne, his com- 
mission WAS ‘publiely read, which declated him the 
temporal: ‘lieutenant of the vicar of the. pr ophet. 

He was ‘auiccesdive y invested with seven robes of 
honowr, and | preserited wi with seven: slaves; the natives 

of, the seven climates. ‘of, ‘the. Arabian ‘empire. 


His mystic: veil. was ne with, mush; two 


: pepe ‘were placed on, ii his ? two Satbaaogs 


‘tor sii curious veremony, I, am indebted to i. ac « Gitignes 


| 198. aod thee] Jearned guthor i is indetifed.to Baydani, 
- hace in, ‘ Athic,, ihe bietéry of the. Geljukides (loi. ¥y p 
: rey mt ui ignorit ¢ $f his ‘age, country, and character. 3°. 


$0, RHE DECLINE AND. Pal 


“CHAP. ere girded’ ‘to shis side, ig tite symbols of doable 
rien -; adie over-4he East and West. After this’ in,’ 
anguration/ abe. ‘multin was prevented ftom pros- 
trating bitwielf asedond:time ; but he twice kissed 
the -hand ‘of the gommander of the faithful; and - 
hit titles.were " prodaimed by the voice of heralds 
gad: the: applausd: of. the Moslems. In--a- seconil 
visit: tor Bagdad, ‘the Seljukian prince again res- 
cued ‘thd caliph froin his enemies ; :and;‘devoutly, 
an-foot,:led:the bridle of his mule.from: the prison 
to. the’ piano. Their’ alliance wad: cemented. by 
‘the ‘inarriage of. Tos ’s "sinter with. the successor 
of the. prophet. © ithout, reluctance hé- had ‘in- 
troduced. a Turkish. virgin. into’ this” laram 3: but 
Cayém proudly refused ‘hig datighter’ to the sultan, 
disdained to mingle the blood ‘ofthe Hashemites 
with. the blood of. #@-Beythian’ shepherd ;:and_pro- 
tracted the negociation many ‘months, till the 
gradual diminution ‘of. his: revenue admonished 
him ‘that he was iatill in: the: bande ‘of a master. 


-’ The royal :nuptials- were! ‘followed: by the death 


: ai: sate of Togrul: himeelf 5! gs’ he: teftea0: ‘children, his 


: ‘nephew, “Alp Arian. suinseded-to the title and 


"the: "Abbasshdes ipsa » fee meamure of li- 
berty’and ‘power, On: thin. #itrine of Asia, the 
| Turkish monatchsWere lei jealous of the: domestic 


bi ih 1. A io 
ens, prudent, ¢1 petitas,egwmpd, -cujus tape 
invaserat, itn: me obeditent <i: ries : 


weber, ey, Bee vt. Saracen, ‘p. 948, 2ef8. Expehij. 


‘cugus ire 
. ee ey 
' a ited 


OF THE ROMAN"EMPIRE. $81 
wdministration of Bagdad ; and. the commanders — CHAP, 
“of the faithful were -relieved...f¥om the ignom ales 
nious vexations to which they had ‘beensiex- 
posed by the presenee. - poverty af the Petsian 
dynasty. 

‘Since: the fall of the alight the. ‘discord and The Tutks 
degetteracy of the Saracens respected. the Asiatic Wve" 
provinces of Rome; which, by. the’ ‘¥ictories .of empire, ” 
Nicephorns, Zitnisces, afd. Basil, had been: ex- “"”'*” 
tended as far ag Antioch and the eastern. bound. 
aries of Armenia. Twenty-five. years: after the 
death of Basil, -his successors were suddenly. as- 
siulted by en unknown race’ of Barbarians, who 
united the Seythian valour with the fanaticism 
of new proselytes, and the art: and riches of # 
powerful. monarchy ®.. The myriads of Turkish 
horse overspread..a fronticr of six hundred miles 
from Tauris to Arzeroum, and the blood of ane 
hundred and thirty thousand Christians was a 
grateful sacrifice to the Arabian: prophet. Yet 
the arms. of ‘Togral did not make any deep or 
"Tasting impression. on. the Gtéek empire. The 
ferrent rolled away. from, the open country ; the 
sultan retired without. glory or success from the 
siege of an Armenian city; the obscure hostilities 
were continued oF dad sea with a sieienhale of 


85 For ok anes the Turks sa Rais see in ee the 

zantine histories of Zonaras and Cedresus, Scylitzes the con. 
tintator’of Cedrenus, anid Nicephorug Bryennius Crsar. The two 
fitst of these were monks, the two latter statesmen; yel such were 
the: Greeks, that the differericé ‘df style. and character is scarcely 
discernible, For the Orientals, Y draw aa usual dn ‘the wealth of 
D'Herbelot (see titles of che first Seljukides) and the escuraty of 
De Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. i. 1. x.) 
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CHAPS, -gyents 5: ‘and ‘thes brayery,, of the Matbdonim, 
ion Aids legion . miewed the ‘ fang sof; the. conqueror‘ of * 
oy Aga”. Ty 2 pang of Alp. Arslan,’ the. valiant 
an RD: lion; is #4 pekive:of? a r idea. of the perfec. 
toto * tion af man; ‘aod the epestor of Togrut displayed 

the Serpeness: and: generosity of the reyal animal. 
He. ‘passed: ‘the Enphrates at. the- head. of the 
_ Turkish:cavalry, aad entered Cwsarea, the metro- 
. polis of Cappadocia, to-which He had been at- 
“tracted by the famg:and wealth of: the temple of 
St. Basil. -Theswolid structure. resisted the de- 
. stroyers bat che: warricd ‘away. the doors .. of. the. 
“shizind incrusted. “with, gold and. pearls, ‘and pro- 
- faned. the relige af. the tutelar saint, whose mortal 
frailbies-were’ BOW, “govered: by: the: venerable’ ‘rust 
“Conquest of. -gatighity.. : The. final conquest, of ees 
a oe and. Georgia: 'qas ‘agehieved. by :Alp. Arslan... 

_, Georgi, Armenia, ‘thd title of..a-kingdan,.and the | = 
: 008. "of & minnie dyn hidated :. tite artificial forti- 
-_ } fielded by. the mereenaries of Con- 
“rat ens, witha faith: veterans 
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dnd his mother into the hands of the infidels *. 
The woods and valleys of Mount Caucasus were 
more strenuously defended by the native Geor- 
gians™ or Iberians: but the Turkish sultan and 
his son Malek were indefatigable in this holy 
war: their captives were compelled to promise a 
spiritual, as well as temporal, obedience; and, in- 
steact of their collars and bracelets, an iron horse- 
shoe, a badge of ignominy, was imposed on the 
infidels who still adhered to the worship of their 
fathers. The change, however, was not sincere or 
universal; and, through ages of servitude, the 
Georgians have maintained the succession of their 
princes and bishops. But a race of men, whom 
nature has cast in her most perfect mould, 1s 
degraded by poverty, ignorance, and vice; their 
profession, and still more their practice, of Chris- 
tianity is an empty name; and if they have 
emerged from heresy, it is only because they 


87 ‘Or Kos T@ngiay Kas Mecoworaqpuay, wai Aguenay oiKovely’ Kal ory 
lovdaixny Tov Nesogiou ke: Tay Axepadwy SonoKevovely aigeaw (Seylitges, 
ad caleem Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 834. whose ambiguous construction 
shall not tempt me to suspect that he confounded the Nestorian 


and Monophysite heresies). He familiarly talks of the uns, odor, 


ogyn, Gcov, qualities, as J should apprehend, very foreign to the per- 
fect Being; but his bigotry is forced to confess, that they were 
soon afterwards discharged on the.orthodox Romans. 


68 Had the name of Georgians been known to the Greeks 
(Stritter, Memorix Byzant. ton. iv. Ibericu), 1 should derive it 
from their agriculture, as the ZxvOas yeupyot of Herodotus (is, 
Cc. 18. p. 289. edit. Wesseling}. But it appears only since the 
crusades, among the Latins (Jac. a Vitriaco, Hist. Hicrosol. c. 74). 
p- 1095.) aud Orientals (I’Herbelot, p. 407.), and was devontly 
borrowed from St. George of Cappadocia. - 
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354 _. {HE DECLINE AND FALL 
CHAP. are too -iliterate- ‘to. remember a metaphysieas 
LVI. ay 
nen a creed *. 
TheEm-' The false’ or genuine magnanimity of Mahmud 
Panus thé Gaznevide, was‘ not imitated by Alp Arslan; 
agenes, and he attacked without. scruple the Greek em- 
—1071. pressHudocia and her children. His alarming 
progress ‘orapelled her to give herself and her 
sceptre. to the' hand of a soldier; and Romanus 
Diogenes was invested with the Imperial purple. 
His’ patriotism, -and perhaps his pride, urged him 
from Constantinople within two months after his 
accession; and the next ‘campaign he most scan- 
dalously took the field during the holy festival 
of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes was no morc 
than the husband of Eudocia: in the camp, he was 
the emperor of the Romans, and he sustained that 
character with feeble resources, and invincible 
courage, .By his spirit and success, the soldiers 
were taught to act, the subjects to hope, and the 
enemies to fear. The Turks had penetrated into 
the heart of Phrygia; but-the sultan himself had 
resigned to his emirs the prosecution of the war; 
and their numerous detachments were scattered 
over Asia in the security of conquest. Laden with 
spoil, and careless of discipline,they were separately 
surprised and defeated by the Geeks: the activity 
of the emperor seemed to multiply his presence ; 
and while they heard of his expedition to Antioch, 


29 Mosheim,’ Institut. Hist. Eccles: p. 632. See in Chardin’s 

Travels (tom. i. p. 171—174.), the manners and religion of this hand- 

' some but worthless nation. See the pedigree of their princes 

from Adam to the preserit century, in the Tables of M. de Guignes 
(tom. f. p. 433—438.). 
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the enemy felt his sword on the hills of Trebizond. 
Tir three laborious campaigns, the Turks were 
driven beyond the Euphrates: in the fourth and 
last, Romanus undertook the deliverance of Ar- 
menia. The desolation of the land obliged him 
‘to transport-a supply of two months provisions ; 
and he marched forwards to the siege of Malaz- 
kerd-, an important fortress in the midway be- 
tween the modern cities of Arzeroum and Van. 
His army amounted, at the least, to one hundred 
thousand men. ‘The troops of Constantinople 
were reinforced by the disorderly multitudes of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia; but the real strength 
was composed of the subjects and allies of Europe, 
the lcgions of Macedonia, and the squadrons of 
Bulgaria; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who were 
themsclves of the Turkish race“; and, above all, 
the mercenary and adventurous bands of I*rench 
and Normans. Their lances were commanded by 
the valiant Ursel of Baliol, the kinsman or father 
of the Scottish kings “, and were allowed to excel 


30 This city is mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de 
Administrat. Imperii, I. ii. ¢. 44. p. 119.),and the Byzantines of the 
xith century, under the name of Mantzikierte, and by some 1s 
confounded. with Theodosiopolis; but Delisle, in his notes and 
maps, has very properly fixed the situation. Abulfeda ( Geograph. 
tub. xviii. p. 310.) describes Malasgerd as a small town, built with 
black stone, supplied with water, without trees, &ec. 7 

31 The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Memor. Byzant. tom. 1. 
p. 923—948.) are the Gozz of the Orientals (Hist. des Huns, 
tom. ii. p. 522. tom. ili. p. 133, &c.). They appear on the Danube 
and the Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and the name 
seems to have been extended to the whole Turkman race. | 
. 3 Urselius (the Russelius of Zonaras) is distinguished by Jef 
frey Malateria (1. i. c. 33.) among the Norman conquerors of Sicily, 
und with tle pumame of Baliol: and our own historians wil} tell 
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Defeat of 
the Ro- 
mans, 
A.D.1071, 
August. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


in the exereise of arms, or, according to the Grefil 


style, in the practice of the Pyrrhic dance. 

On the report of this bold invasion, which 
threatened his hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan 
flew to the. scene of action at the head of forty 
thousand horse”. . His rapid and skilful evolutions 


distressed and dismayed the superior numbers of 


the Greeks; and in the defeat of Basilacius,’ one 


ef their principal generals, he displayed the first 


example of his valour and clemency. ‘The im- 
prudence of the emperor had separated his forces 
after the reduction of Malazkerd. It was in vain 
that he attempted to recal the mercenary Franks: 
they refused to obey his summons ; he disdained 
to await their return: the desertion of the Uzi 
filled his mind with anxiety and suspicion ; and 


against the most salutary advice he rushed for- 


wards to speedy and decisive action. Had he 
listened to the fair proposals of the sultan, Ro- 
manus might have secured a retreat, perhaps a 
peace; but in these overtures he supposed the 
fear or weakness of the enemy, and his answer 
was coneeived in the tone of imsult and defiance. 
“If the Barbarian wishes for peace, let. him 


how the Baliols came from Normandy to Durham, built Bernard’s 
castle on the Tees, married an heiress of Scotland, &c. Ducange 
(Not. ad Nicephor. Bryennium, 1. it. Ne. 4.) has laboured the sub- 
ject in-honaur of the president de Bailleul, whose father had ex- 
changed the swoid for the gown. 

33 Elmacin (p. 343. she.) assigns. this probable number, which 
is. redaced by ‘Abulpharagius to 15,000. (p. 227.), and by D*Her- 
belot (p. 02.) to 12,000 horse... But the same Elmacin gives 
300,000- fen te the emperor, of whom Abulpharagius says, cum 
centum:hominus millibus,. mrultisque equis. et magnd pomp in- 
structas. The Greeks abstain from any definition of numbers. 
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o\pracuate the ground which he occupies for the CHAP. 
“encampment of the Romans, and surrender his cane 


“city and palace of Rei as a pledge of his sin- 
“ cerity.” Alp Arslan smiled at the vanity of the 
demand, but he wept the death of so many faith- 
ful Moslems; and, after a devout prayer, pro- 
claimed a free permissioh to all who were desirous 
of retiring from the field. With his own hands 
he tied up his horse’s tail, exchanged his bow and 
arrows for a mace and scymetar, clothed himself in 
a white garment, perfumed his bedy with musk, 
and declared that if he were vanquished, that spot 
should be the place of his burial. ‘The sultan 
himself had affected to cast away his missile 
weapons; but his hopes of victory were placed in 
the arrows of the ‘Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons 
were loosely distributed in the form of a crescent. 
Instead of the successive lines and reserves of the 
Grecian tactics, Romanus led his army in a single 
and solid phalanx, and pressed with vigour and 
impatience the artful and vielding resistance of 
the Barbarians. In this desultory and fruitless 
combat he wasted the greater part of a summer's 
day, till prudence and fatigue compelled him to 
return to‘his camp. Buta retreat is always pe- 
rilous in the face of an active foe; and no sooner 
had the standard been turned to:the rear than the 
phalanx was broken by the base cowardice, or the 
baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival prince, tho 
disgraced his birth and the purple of the Cz- 
‘ - The Byrantine writers do not speak so distinetly of the pre- 


sence of the sultan; he committed his forces to an eunuch, had 
rétired to a distance, &c, Is*it ignorance, or jealousy, or truth? 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
sars ®” The Turkish squadrons poured a cloud y 


arrows on this moment of confusion and lassituc 
and the horns oftheir formidable crescent were 
closed in the’rear of the Greeks... In the destruc. 
tion of the army and pillage of the camp, it would 
be needless to mention the number of the slain or 
captives: The Byzantine-writcrs deplore the loss 
of an inestimable pearl: they forget to mention, 
that in this fatal day the Asiatic provinces of 
Rome were irretrievably sacrificed. - . 

As long as a hope survived, Romanus attempt- 
ed to-rally and save the relics of his army. When 
the centre, the Imperial station, was left naked 
on all sides, and encompassed by the victorious 
Turks, he still, with desperate. courage, main- 
tained the fight till the close of day, at the 
head of tlie brave. and faithful subjects who ad- 
hered to his standard. They fell around him; 
his horse was slam; the emperor was wounded ; 
yet he stood aloné‘and intrepid, :till he was op- 
pressed and bound by the strength of multitudes, 


The glory of this illustrious prize was disputed 


by a slave and a soldier; a slave who had seen 
him on the throne ‘of Constantinople, and a soldier 
whose extreme deforinity hed ‘been excused ‘on the 


promise of some signal seivive. Despoiled of his 


"atm, his jewels, atiq hig purple, Romanus spent a 


| cieiey and Jperione night'< ‘on: the field of: battle, 


_ 35 was the’ éon n of the. Cana, “John Ducas, brother of rn € 
emperor Constantine (Ductnge, Ram. Byzant. p- 165,). ‘Nicepho- 
rus Bryennius applauds his virtues ‘and extenuutes his faults U.1, 
p. 30: 38. 1. ii. p. 53.). Yet he ovwtis his ‘erimiity to “Romaniis, ov 
sravu Be deAias exov poe Basinea, Stylitzes: ‘speaks more explicitly of 


“his treason. 
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‘yyiaet a disorderly crowd of the meancr Barba- 
1 


s. In the morning the royal captive was pre- 
sented to Alp Arslan, who doubted of his fortune, 
till the identity of the person was ascertained by 
the report of his ambassadors, and by the more 

‘pathetic evidence of Basilacius, who embraced 
with tears the feet of his unhappy sovercign. ‘The 
successor of Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was 
led into the Turkish divan, and commanded to 
kiss the ground before the lord of Asia. He re- 
luctantly obeyed; and Alp Arslan, starting from 
his throne, is said to have planted his foot on the 
neck of the Roman emperor”. But the fact is 
doubtful; and if, in this moment of insolence, the 
sultan complied with a national custom, the rest 
of his conduct has extorted the praise of his 
bigotted foes, and may afford a lesson to the most 
civilized ages. He instantly raised the royal cap- 
tive from the ground; and thrice ¢lasping his 
hand with tender sympathy, assured him, that his 
life and dignity should be inviolate in the hands of 
a prince who had learned to respect the majesty of 
his equals and the vicissitudes of fortune. From 
the divan, Romanus was conducted to an adjacent 
tent, where he was served with pomp and reverence 
by the officers of the sultan, who, twice each day, 
seated him in the place of honour at his own table. 
In a free and familiar conversation of eight days, 
not a word, not a look, of insult, escaped from the 
conqueror ; but he severely censured the unworthy 


36 This circumetance, which we read and dumbt in Seylitzes and 
Constantine Manasses, is more prudently omitted by Nicephorus 
«and Zonaras. 
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subjects who had deserted their valiant prince gy. 
the hour of danger, and gently admonished Mis 


antagonist of some errors which he had committed 


in the management of the war. In the prelimi- 
naries of negociation, Alp Arslan asked him what 
treatment he expected to receive, and the calm in- 
difference of the emperor displays the freedom of 
his mind. “ If you are cruel,” said he, “ you-will- 
“take my life; if you listen to: pride, you will 
“ drag me at your chariot wheels ; if you consult 
“ your interest, you will accept a ransom, and re- 
“store me to my country.” “ And what,” con- 


‘tined the sultan, “ would: have becn your own 


“ behaviour, had fortune smiled on your arms?” 
The reply of the Greek betrays a sentiment, 


which prudence, and even gratitude, should have 


taught him to suppress. ‘“ Had I vanquished,” 
he fiercely said, “ I would have inflicted on thy 
“body many a stripe.” The Turkish conqueror 
smiled at the insolence of his captive; observed 
that the Christian law inculcated the love of 
enemies and forgiveness of injuries; and nobly 
declared, that he would not imitate an example 
which he condemned. After mature deliberation, 
Alp Arslan dictated the terms of liberty and 
peace, a ransom of a million, an annual tribute of 
three hundred and sixty thousand pieces of gold “, 
the marriage of the'royal children, and the de- 
liverance of all the Moslems who were in the 


57 The ransom and tribute are attested by reason and the Orientals. 
The other Greeks are modestly silent; but Nicephorus Bryennius . 
dares to affirm, that the terms were ove avatias ‘Pepaov apyns, 
and that the emperor would have preferred death to a shameful 


treaty. 
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ayer of the Greeks. Romanus, with a sigh, 


subscribed this treaty, so disgraceful to the Majesty 
of the empire ; he was immediately invested with 
a Turkish robe of honour; his nobles and patri- 
clans were restored to their sovereimn; and the 
bultan, after a courteous embrace, dismissed him 
with. rich presents and a military guard. No 
sooner did he reach the confines of the empire, 
than he was informed that the palace and pro- 
vinces had disclaimed their allegiance to a vap- 
tive: a sum of two hundred thonsand _picces 
was painfully collected; and the fallen monarch 
transmitted this part of his ransom, with a sad 
confession of his impotence and disgrace. ‘he 
generosity, or perhaps the ambition, of the sultan, 
prepared to espouse the cause of his ally; but his 
designs were prevented by the defeat, imprison- 
ment, and death, of Romanus Diogenes”. 

In the treaty of peace, it docs not appear that 
Alp Arslan extorted any province or, city from 
the captive emperor; and his revenge was sutis- 
fied with the trophies of his victory, and the spoils 
of Anatolia, from Antioch to the Black Sea. 
The fairest part of Asia was subject to his laws: 
twelve hundred princes, or the sons of princes, 
stood before his throne; and two hundred thou- 


38 The defeat and captivity of Romanus Diogenes may be found 
in John Seylitzes ad caleem Cedreni, ton. ut. p. 834-—-#44. A0- 
naras, tom. ii. p.281—284. Nicephorus Bryesiius, |. S, je. Pam, 
Glycas, p.325—327. Constantine Manasses, jp. 134. Febnaciu, Hist. 
Saracen. p. 343, 344. Abulpharay. Dynast. p. 207. D'Herbelo, 
p- 102, 103. De Guignes, tom. it. p. 207—S 1! Besides iy old ac- 
quaintance Elmaein and Abulpharagius, the histuran of the Haus 
has consulted Abulfeda, and his epiioratzer Beuschennabs, i Chiro. 
niele of the Caliphs, by Sovouthi. Meuininecr of Kgs, and 
Novairi of Aftica. 
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CHAP. sand soldiers marched under his banners. TH ;‘ 


LVI. 


sultan disdained to pursue the fugitive Greeks 
but he meditated the more glorious conquest of 
Turkestan, the original seat of the house of Seljuk. 
He moved from Bagdad to the banks of the-Oxus;: 
a bridge was thrown over the river; and twenty | 
days were consumed in the passage of his troops. 
But the progress of the great king was retardod by 
the governor of Berzem; and Joseph the Carizmian 
preshmed to defend his fortress against the powers 
of the East. When he was produced a captive in 
the royal tent, the sultan, instead of praising his 
valour, severely reproached his obstinate folly ; and 
theinsolent replies of the rebel provoked a sentence, 
that he should be fastened to four stakes, and left 
to expire in.that painful situation. At this com- 
mand, the desperate Carizmian, drawing a dag- 
ger, rushed headlong towards the throne: the 
guards raised their battle-axes; their zeal was 


checked by, Alp Arslan, the most. skilful archer 


of the age; he drew his bow, but his foot slipped, 
the arrow glanced aside, and he reccived in his 
breast the dagger of Joseph, who was instantly 
cut in pieces. The wound was mortal; and the 
Turkish prince bequeathed a dying admonition 
to the pride of kings. “In my youth,” said Alp 


_ Arslan, “ I was advised by a sage, to humble 


“ myself before God; to distrust my own strength ; 

“ and never to despise the most contemptible foe. 
“ T have neglected these lessons; and my neglect 
“has been deservedly punished. - Yesterday, as 
“from an eminence I beheld the numbers, the 
“ discipline, and the spirit, of my armies, the 


“earth seemed to tremble under my ,cet; and 
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{= in my heart, surely thou art the king of 
“the world, the greatest and most invincible of 
. warriors. These armies are no longer mine: and, 
‘in the confidence of my personal strength, 1 now 
“fall by the hand of an assassin.” Alp Arslan 
possessed the virtues of a Turk and a Musulman , 
his voice and stature commanded the reverence of 
nkind; his face was shaded with long whiskers ; 
ahd his ample turban was fashioned in the shape of 
a crown. The remains of the sultan were deposited 
in the tomb of the Scljukian dynasty; and the pas- 
senger might read and meditate this useful imscrip- 
tion ®: “O yr WHO HAVE SEEN THE GLORY OF 
« Atp ARSLAN EXALTED TO THE HEAVENS, 
“ REPAIR TO MARU, AND YOU WILL BEHOLD 
“PT BURIED IN THE DUST.” ‘The annihilation of 
the inscription, and the tomb itself, more forcibly 
proclaims the instability of human greatness. 
During the life of Alp Arslan, his cldest son 
had been acknowledged as the future sultan of the 
Turks. On his father’s death, the inheritance 
was disputed by an uncle, a cousin, and a brother : 
they drew their scymetars, and assembled their 
followers; and the triple victory of Malck Shah “ 
30 This interesting death is told by D)'Herbelot (p. 103, 104.3, and 
M. de Guignes, (tom. iii. p. 2412, 219.), from their Oriental writers; 


but neither of thenr have transfused the spirit of Klmacin (Dit. 
Saracen. p. 344, 345.). : 

# A critic of high renown (the late Dr. Johnson), who has oe 
verely scrutinized the epitaphs of Pope, might eavil in thi subline 
inscription at the words “ repair to Maru,” since the reader attest 
already be at Maru before he could peruse the mseriptian, 

' 41 The Bibliotheque Orientale has given the text of the reign of 
‘Malek (p. 542, 543, 544. 654, 655.); and the Histoire Generale ce, 
Huns (tom. iii. p. 214—224-) has added the noual measure of repe- 
tition, emendation, and supplement. Without these Iwo learned 
‘Frenchmen, I should be blind indeed in, the Easter: w: ali 
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CHAP. established his own reputation and the ah Ye 
oa primogeniture. In every age, and more espe- 
‘cially in Asia, the thirst of power has inspired 
the same-passions, and occasioned the same diss 
orders; but, from the long series of civil war, 
it would not be easy to extract a ‘sentiment nore 
pure and magnanimous than is contained -in the 
saying of the Turkish prince. On the eve o 
the battle, he performed his devotions at Thous, 
before the tomb ofthe Imam Riza. As the 
sultan rose from the ground, he asked his vizir 
Nizam, who had knelt beside him, what had 
been “the object of his secret petition: ‘ That 
‘your arms may be crowned with victory,” was 
the prudent, and, most probably, the sincere an- 
swer of the minister. “ For my part,” replied 
the generous’ Malek, “I implored the Lord of 
“hosts, that he would take from me my life 
“ and crown, if my ‘brother be more worthy than 
“ myself to reign over the Moslems.” The fa- 
vourable judgment of Heaven was ratified by 
the caliph; and for the first time, the sacred 
title of commander of the faithful was commu- 
nicated to a Barbarian. But this Barbarian, 
by his personal merit, and the extent of his 
empire, was the greatest prince of his age. 
After the settlement of Persia and Syria, he 
marched at the head of innumerable armies to 
atchieve the conquest of Turkestan, which had 
been undertaken by his father. - In his passage of 
the Oxus, the boatmen, who had ‘been employed 
in transporting some troops, cotaplained, that 
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their payment was assigned on the revenues of 
Antioch, The sultan frowned at this preposterous 
choice; but he smiled at the artful flattery of his 
vizir. “It was not to postpone their reward, that 
T selected those remote places, but to leave a 
“memorial to posterity, that, under your reign, 
« Antioch and the Oxus were subject to the same 
. But this description of his limits 

as unjust and parsimonious: beyond the Oxus, 
he reduced to his obedience the cities of Bochara, 
Carizme, and Samarcand, and crushed each re- 
bellious slave, or independent savage, who dared 
to resist. Malek passed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the 
last boundary of Persian civilization: the hordes of 
Turkestan yielded to his supremacy: his name 
was inserted on the coins, and in the’ prayers of 
Cashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme bor- 
ders of China. From the Chinese frontier, he 
stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feudatory 
sway to the West and South, as far as the moun- 
tains of Georgia, the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople, the holy city of Jerusalem, and tlic spicy 
groves of Arabia Feelix. Instead of resigning 
himself to the luxury of his Haram, the shepherd 
king, both in peace and war, was in action and 
in the field. By the perpetual motion of the 
royal camp, each province was successively blessed 
with his presence; and he is said to have peram- 
bulated twelve times the wide extent of ]ris doimi- 
nions, which surpassed the 4stutic reign of Cyrus 
and the Caliphs. Of these gxpeditions, the most 
_ pious and splendid was the pilgrimage of Mecca: 
the freedom and safety of the carayans were pro- 
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CHAP. teeted by his arms; the citizens and_pilgriths, 
LVil.. : . 
‘ave were ennched by the profusion of his alms; and 
| the desert was cheered by the places of relief and 
refreshment, which he instituted for the use of his 
brethren. Hunting was the pleasure, and eve 
the passion, of the sultan, and his train consiste 
of forty-seven thousand horses; but after tle mas-; 
sacre of a Turkish ehace, for each piece of gun 
he bestowed a piece of gold on the poor, a slight 
atonement, at the expence of the people, for the 
cost and mischief of the amusement of kings. In 
the peaceful prosperity of his reign, the cities of 
Asia were adorned with palaces and’ hospitals, 
with moschs and colleges; few departed from his 
divan without reward, and none without justice 
The language and literature of Persia revived 
under the house of Seljuk“; and if Malek emu- 
lated the liberality of a Turk less potent than 
himself", his palace might resound with the songs 
of an hundred poets. The sultan bestowed a 
more scrious and learned care on the reformation 
of the calendar, which was. cffected by a general 
assembly of the astronomers of the East. By a 
law of the prophet, the Moslems are confined 
to the irregular course of the lunar months; in 


* #2 See an excelleut discourse at the cud of Sir William Jones’s 
History of Nadir Shah, and the articles of the pocts, Anak, Anvari, 
Raschidi, &c. in the Bibliotheque Orientale. 

43 His namé was Kheder Khan. ‘Four bags were placed rounc 
his sopha, and as he listened to the song, he cast haridfuls of gold 
and silver to the poets (D’Herbelot, p. 107.). All this may be true; 
but I do not understand How he could reign in Transoxiana in the 
time of Malek Shah, and much Icss how. Kheder could surpass him 
In power and pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the end, of 
the xith century, is the true zra of: his reign. 
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Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the revolution 
of the sun has been known and celebrated as an 
annual festival“; but after the fall of the Ma- 
fyian empire, the intercalation had been neglected ; 
the fractions of minutes and hours were multiplied 
into days; and the date of the spring was removed 
from the’sign of Aries to that of Pisces. The 
eign of Malek was illustrated by the Gelalan 
vera; and all errors, cither past or future, were 
corrected by a computation of time, which sur- 


passes the Julian, and approaches the accuracy of 


the Gregorian, style”. 

‘In a period when Europe was plunged in the 
‘deepest barbarism, the light and splendour of Asia 
may be ascribed to the docility rather than the 
knowledge of the Turkish conquerors. An ample 
share of their wisdom and virtue is duc to a Per- 
sian vizir, who ruled the empire under the reigns 
of Alp Arslan and fis son. Nizam, one of the 
most illustrious ministers of the East, was honoured 
by the caliph as an oracle of religion and science; 
he was trusted by the sultan as the faithful vice- 
gerent of his power and justice. After an admi- 
nistration of thirty years, the fame of the vizir, his 
“wealth, and even his serviccs, were transforined 
into crimes. He was overthrown by the insidious 
‘arts of a woman and a rival; and his fall was has- 
tened by a rash declaration, that his cap and ink- 


44 See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. ui. p. 235. 

45 The Gelalean xra (Geladcddin, Glory of the Faith, was one of 
the names or titles of Malek Shah) is fixed to the xvth of March, 
A.H. 471, A. D. 1079. Dr. Hyde has produced the orginal te - 
timonies of the Persians and Arabians (de Religione veteran Per 
saruin, ¢. 16. p.200—211. 
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CHAP. horn, the badges of his office, were connected by the. 
a pe divine decree with the throne and diadem of the 
sultan. At the age of ninety-three years, the vene- 
rable statesman was dismissed by his master, ap- 
cused by his enemies, and murdered. by a fanatic : 
the last words of Nizam attested his innocence,-and 
the remainder of Malek’s life was short and inglo- 
rious. From Ispahan, the scene of this disgracef 
transaction, the sultan moved to Bagdad, with tHe 
design of transplanting the caliph, and of fixing 
_ his own residence in the capital of the Moslem 
world. The feeble successor of Mahomet obtained 
a respite of ten days; and before the expiration of 
the term, the Barbarian was summoned by the 
angel of death. His ambassadors at Constantinople 
had asked in marriage a Roman princess; but the 
proposal. was decently eluded; and the daughter of 
Alexius, who might herself have been the victim, 
expresses lier abhorrence of this unnatural con- 
junction”. The daughter of the sultan was be- 
stowed on the caliph Moctadi, with the imperious 
condition, that, renouncing the society of his wives 
and concubines, he should for ever confine himself 
to this honourable alliance. | 
Diision The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire 
te expired in the persou of Malek Shah. His vacant 
empire. throne was disputed by his brother and his four 
sons; and, after a serics of civil wars, the treaty 
which reconciled the surviving candidates con- 
firmed a lasting separation in the Persian dynasty, 


- 4 She ‘speaks of this Persian royalty as awaoys Karodauuovesepoy 
wenas. Anna Compena was only nine years old at the end of the reign 
of Malek Shah (AD. 1092), and when she speaks of his assassination, 
she confounds the sultan with the vizir (Alexias, 1. vi. p- 177, 178.)- 
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the eldest and principal branch of the house of CHAP. 


Seljuk. The three younger dynasties were those 
of Kerman, of Syria, and.of Roum: the first of 
these commanded. an extensive, though obscure ”, 
ne on the shores of the Indian ocean“: the 
econd expelled the Arabian princes of Aleppo and 
Damascus; andthe third, our peculiar care, in- 
oe the Roman provinces of Asia Minor. The 


erdus policy. of Malek contributed to their ele- 


vation: hie allowed the princes of his blood, even 
those whom he had vanquished in the field, to seek 
_ new kingdoms worthy of their ambition ; nor was 
he displeased that they should draw away the more 
ardent spirits, who might. have disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his reign. Ag the supreme head of his 
family and nation, the great sultan of Persia com- 
manded the obedience.and tribute of his royal 
brethren: the thrones'.of Kerman and Nice,: of 
Aleppo and Damascus; the Atabeks, and emirs.of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, erected their~ standards 


under the shadow of his: seeptre.”; and the hordes © 


of ‘Turkmans overspread the plains of the Western 
Asia. After. the death of Malek, the bands of 


_# So obscure, that theindustry of M. de Guignes could only eopy 
(tom. i. p. 244. tom. iii. parti. p. 269, 8c.) the history, or rather list, 
of the Seljukides of Kerman, in Bibliotheque Orientale. ‘They 
were extinguished before the end of the xiith century. - 

48 Tavernier, perhaps’ the only traveller who has visited Kerman, 
_ describes ‘the capital as a great ruinous village, twenty-five days 
jotimey froin Ispahan, and twenty-seven from Ormus,' in the midst 
of’ fertile. country (Voyages en Turquie et en Perse, p. 107, 110.). 

40' It appears from Anua Comnena, thaf the Turks of Asia Minor 
obeyed the signet and chiaués of. the great sultan (Alexias, 1. vi. p. 
£70,); andthat the twa sons of Soliman were detained in hia court. 
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“sion: and subordination were relaxed and finally. 


oa \dlinsolved : the indulgence of tha house of. Seljuk 
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ft Asia Mi- 
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ee invested their slaves with the inheritance of king. 


dome; and, in the. ‘Oriental: atyle, "a. crowd ‘of 
princes arose from the. dust of their: feet zs 

A prince of the’ poyal dine, Cutulmish, ‘the som 
of Tzail, the son of ‘Seljak, had fallen in a battle 


“Par, against Alp Arslani-and the humane. victor ha 


rm] 084. . 


dropt a tear over hig. grave. His-five sons, cid 
in arms, ambitious. of power, and eager ‘for re- 
venge, unsheathed their scymetars‘against the son 
of Alp Arslan. The two armies expected the 
signal, when ‘the ‘ealiph, forgetful of the majesty 


which secluded him from vulgar eyes, interposed 
hig venerable amediation. “ Instead of shedding 


“ the. blood of your brethren, your brethren both 
in descent and faith, unite your forces in an holy 
“ war-against the Greeks; the enemies of God and 


his apostle,” They: listened to his voice; the 
sultan: embraced his. rebellious kinsmen; and the 
‘eldest, ‘the: ‘valiant Soliman, accepted the royal 


standard, which gave him the free conquest and he- 
reditary command of the provinces of the Roman 
empire, from Arzerouyn to Constantinople, and the 
unkugwn — vt the. West”. © Accompanied 


50 Thin expression hone by Petit de la a Croix (Vie de Gene 


.giscan, p. 163,), fram some poet, most probably a Persian. 


% Op the contest of Asis Minor, M. de. Guignes has derived nv’ 
assistauibe oom the Turkish ax Agahieg writers, who producea naked 
list of the Seljukides of Rauna.” ‘The Groeks, ate unwilling to. 2%. 
pate, theie shagie, ‘and wh must: extort some: hints from Scylitzes 
(p: 860. 383.), Nicephorat Bryenniys { (p88. 91592, &e. 108; 104), 


‘and Arina Comnenai(Alixialy py 01)°68).&e..163,&c.). 
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rby his four brothers, he passed the Euphrates: the CHAP. 
Turkish “amp was soon seated in the neighbour- 


hood of Kutaieh inP hrygia; and his flying cavalry 
laid waste the country.as far as the Hellespont and 

he Black: Sea. “Since the decline of the empire, 
he peninsala of Asia Minor had been exposed to 
the: transient, though destructive, inroads of the 
"Recsian #aa Saracens; but the fruits of a lasting 
chnquest ‘were reserved for the Turkish sultan; 


and his atms were introduced by the Grecks, who — 


aspired to reign.on the ruins of their coutitry. 
Since the captivity of Romanus, six ycars the 
feeble son of Eudocia had trembled under the 
weight of the Imperial crown, till the provinces of 
the East and West were lost in the same month 
by 2 double rebellion: of either chief Nicephorus 
was the common name; but the surnames of Bry- 
emius and Botoniates distinguish the European 
and Asiatic candidates. . Their reasons, or rather 
their promises, were weighed in the divan, and, 
after some hesitation, Soliman declared himself in 


favour of Botoniates, opened a free, passage to - 


his troops i their march from Antioch to Nice, 
and joined the banner of the crescent to that of 
the cross. After his ally had ascended the throne 
of Constantinople, the sultan was hospitably enter- 
. tained in the suburb of Chrysopolis or Seutari ; 
and.a body of two thousand Turks was transported 
into Europe, to whose dexterity and courage the 
“yew emperor was indebted for the defeat and cap- 
‘tivity of ‘his rival, Bryennius. ‘But the conquest 
_-of Europe was dearly purchased by the sacrifice of 
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OH APY : Asia: Giotantinogle was depitived of the obedience, 
mee “and revenue of the provinces beyond the Bosphotus 
and Hellespont ; atid ‘the regula: progress: of the 
Turks, who fortified the passes- of the rivers. and 
mountains left not a hope of their retreat er expul 
sion.. Another candidate implored ‘the aid of thd 
sultan: Melissenus, in. his purple: robes. and red 
“busking; attended : the - ‘motions of the! Turkis 
“Camp ; and the desponding cities were tempted v 
the summons of a Roman prince, who immediately 
‘surrendered them into-the hands of the Barba- 
rians. These acquisitions were confirmed.. by a 
treaty of peace with.the emperor Alexius: his 
fear of Robert compelled. him to. seek the, friend- 
ship of Soliman; and it. was not till after the.sul- 
tan’s death that he extended.as far as Nicomedia, 
abont'sixty miles from Constantinople, the eastern 
boundary of the Roman world. Trebizond alone, 
defended on either.side by the sea and mountains, 
preserved at the extremity of the Euxine the an- 
tient character of a Greek colony, and the future. 
_ destiny. of.a Christian empire. 
_ The Seu Since the first, conquests of the caliphs, the 
‘dom. of © establishment of.the Turke in Anatolia or. Asia 
ri cates Minor. was ‘the moat deplorable. loss. which | the 
“ church and empire had sustained. : By the pro-. 
pagation ‘of, the Moslem faith, Soliman deserved. 
the name. of Gazi, a holy champion ; ; and his: new 
kingdom, of. the Romans, or of Boum, was. added 
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of alum and copper, fruitful’in corn and wine, cnay 
and productive of cattle and excellent horses, LV. 
The wealth of Lydia, the arts of the Greeks, the neers 
splendour’ of the Augustan age, existed only in 

books and: ruins, which were equally obscure in 

the eyes of the Scythian conquerors. Yet, in the 
present deeay, Anatolia still contains some wealthy 

and ‘populous cities; and, under the Byzantine 
empire, they were far more flourishing in numbers, 

size, and opulence. By the choice of the sultan, 

Nice, the metropolis of Bithynia, was preferred 

for. his palace and fortress: the seat of the Selju- 

kian dynasty of Roum was planted: one hundred 

miles from Constantinople; and the divinity of 
Christ was denied and derided in the same temple 

in which it had been pronounced by the first gene- 

ral synod: of the Catholics. “The unity of God, 

and the mission of Mahomet, were preached in 

the moschs; the Arabian learning was taught in 

the schools; the Cadhis judged according to tite 

law of the. Koran; the Turkish manners and 
language prevailed in the cities; and Turkman 
cathps were scattered over the plains and moun- 

tains of. Anatolia. On the hard conditions of 
tribite ‘and servitude, the Greek Christians might 

enjoy the exercise of their religion; but their 

madst holy churches were profaned; their pricsts 

and bishops were insulted”; they were compelles! 

ae Such is the description of Roum by Haiton the Armenian, 


whose Tartar history .may be found in the collections of Ramusio 
_ and Bergeron (See Abulfeda, Geograph. climat. xvii. p- 301—305.). 
. 33 Dicit egs quendam abustone Sodomitica orien amr 
pum (Guibert. Abbat. Hist. Hierosol. 1. Aap» 468.). | dt if, 
e enough, that’ we should find’ a parallel “passage of the ai 
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to “suffer. the triumph of the. Pagins, and the 
‘apostacy of their brethren ; many thousand child. 
renwere marked ‘by ‘the knife of circumcision ; 

end: many. thousand captives‘were devoted to the 
service. or the pleasies of: their masters. After! 
the loss of Asia, Antioch still maintained her pri- 
mitive allegiance: to: Christ and. Cesar; but the 


solitary province was separated from all Roman 


aid, and surrounded on. all sides by the Maho- 


‘metan, powers. The despair of Philarctus the 


governor prepared the sacrifice of his religion and 
loyaity, had-not his guilt been prevented by his 
son, who hastened to the Nicene palace, and 
offered to deliver this valuable prize into the hands 
ef Soliman. The ambitious sultan mounted on 
horseback, and in twelve nights (for he reposed in 
the day) performed a-march of six hundred miles. 
Antioch was oppressed by the speed and: secrecy 
of his enterprise; aud:the ‘dependent cities, ‘as far 
afBaodicea and the.confines of Aleppo“, obeyed 
the example of the metzopolis. From Laodi- 
cea to the. Thracian aroannOr a or arm of St. 


people in the present age. “Il west point dhorreur que ces 
“ Turcs n’ayent commis, et semblables aux soldats effrends, qui 
# dans le sac d’une ville non contens de disposer de tout & leur gré . 
‘ pretendent encore aux succés les moins deéirables. Quelque 
by Sipahis ont porté leurs attentats sur la personne du vieux rabbi 
“de la synagogue, ét celle de Archevéque uN ” Soil 
du Baron de Tott, tom. i. p. 193). 

54 The emperor, or abbot, describe the scenes of a "Turkish 
camp as if‘they had been present. Matres correpta’in conspectd 
filiarum (muhtipliciter repetitis diversorum coitibus vexabantur ; 
(is th £ Arue reading?) cum fils assistentes carmina prwcinere 
saltant Feogers iat, “Mok eadetit'passio ad filias, Se.” 

198: Seg Antiocky hig eb¥' dedth ‘of Soliman, in Anna Comnena’ 
aaa P.. (68, 185), with the ‘notes‘of Ducange, ws 
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zeorge, the conquests and reign of Soli ‘ 
tended thirty days journey in length, and in 
breadth about ten or fifteen, between the rocks of 
‘Ly¢ia and the Black Sea”. The Turkish igno- 
rance of navigation protected, for a while, the in- 
glorious safety of the emperor ; but no sooner had 
a fleet of two hundred ships been constructed by 
the hands of the captive Greeks, than Alexius 
trembled behind -the walls of his capital. His 
plaintive epistles were dispersed over Europe, to 
excite the compassion of the Latins, and to paint 
the danger, the weakness, and the riches, of the 
city of Constantine”. / 

. But the most interesting conquest of the Sel- 
jukian Turks, was that of Jerusalem *, which 
soon became the theatre of nations. In their 
capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants had sti- 
pulated the assurance of their religion and pro- 
perty ; but the articles were interpreted by 2 
master, against whom it was dangerous to dispute; 
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State and 
pilgrimage 
of Jerusa- 
lem, 

A. 1). 638 
— 1099. 


56 William of Tyre (1.1. c. 9, 10. P- 635.) gives the moet au . 


thentic and deplorable account of these Turkish conquests. 
57 In his epistle to the count of Flanders, Alexius seems to fall 


too low beneath bis character and dignity; yet it is approved by 
Ducange (Nat. ad. Alexiad. p- 335, &e.), and paraphrased by "4 


- @bbot Guibert, a contemporary historian. The Greek text | 
longer exists; and each translator and scribe might say with 
Guibert (p. 475.), verhjs vestita meis, a privilege of most indefinite 
latitude. . | 
. 58. Qur best fund for the history of Jerusalem from Herachius to 
| the crusades, 16 vontained in two large end original passage? of 
William Apehbishop of: Tyre (1.1. ¢. 1—10. J. xviit. ¢. 5; 6.), the 
"principal author of the Gesta Dei per Francos. M. de ae 
has composed a very Jearned Mémorre . sur le Commerce acs 
_Erangois dans fe Levant avant les Croisades; Ae, CAfen. de 
PAcademip des Inscriptions, tom. xxxvii_ p- 467-500.) . 
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“OnaP.. and in’ the fout hundred yeats of the reign ‘of thes 


Co caliphs, the political iclimate of Jerusalem was 


exposed, tothe vicissitudes. of: storms and sun- 
shine”, “By the incrégse.of -proselytes and popu- 
lation, the Mahometans might excuse their usur-’ 


. 


Jation.of' three-fourths of the city: but:a peculiar 
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Jerustleti, Me Garsedn the trite acgouat by thirty year,” 
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afforded a spectacle of edification and peace; but 
the zeal of the Christian sects was embittered by 
hatred and revenge; and in the kingdom of a 
suffering Messiah, who had pardoned his enemies, 
they aspired to command and persecute their spi- 
ritual brethren. The pre-eminence was asserted 
by the spirit and numbers of the Franks; and the 
greatness of Charlemagne™ protected both the 
Latin pilgrims, and the Catholics of the East. 
The poverty of Carthage, Alexandria, and Jeni- 
sulem, was relieved by the alms of that pious 
emperor; and many monasteries of Palestine were 
founded or restored by his liberal devotion. Harun 
Alrashid, the greatest of the Abbassides, esteemed 
in -hig Christian brother a similar supremacy of 
genius and power: their friendship was cemented 
by a frequent intercourse of gifts and embassies ; 
and the caliph, without resigning the substantial 
dominion, presented the emperor with the keys of 
the holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Je- 
rusalem. .In the declineof the Carlovingian mo- 
narchy, the republic of Amalphi promoted the in- 
terest of trade and religion in the East. Her 
vessels transported the Latin pilgrims to the coasts 
of Egypt and Palestine, and deserved, by their 
useful imports, the favour and alliance of the 
Fatimite caliphs: an annual fair was instituted 

60 For the transactions of Charlemagne with the Holy Land, see 
Eginhard (de Vita Caroli Magi, c. 16. pi 79—82.), Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (de Administratione Imperii, |. 0. ¢. 26. p. 80.) 
ne ci oe i peg, heap vi wii 
ee ie saree mere (Gesta Dei, p. 934-)-. The tade of 


_ Vehice to Fgypt and Palestine cannot prodace so oki a title, unless 
sie adopt the laughable translation of a Frenchman who mmistonk 
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on Mount Calvary; and the Italian merchants 
founded the. conyent and hospital of St. John of 
‘Jerusalem; the cradle of the monastic and military 
order, which Has since reigned inthe isles of 
Rhodes and‘ of Malta, “Had the Christian pil- 
grims been content to*revere the tomb of a pro- 
phet, the disciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, 
would have imitated, their piety: but these rigid 
Unitarians were scandalized by a worship which 
represents the birth, death, and resurrection, of a 
God; the Catholic images were branded with the 
siame of. idols; and the Moslems smiled with in- 
dignation® at the miraculous flame, which was 
kindled on the eve of Easter in the holy sepul- 


‘ehre™, . This Pious fraud, first devised in the 


ninth century”, was devoutly. cherished by the 
Latin crusaders, and is.annually repeated by the 


dlergy of the Greek, aaa and Coptic sects”, 


the two scion of the circus (Veneti et Prasini) for the Venetians 


and Parisians. 


‘62-An Arabic chranicle of Jemialem (apud Asseman. Bibliot. 
Ofer tom. i. p. 628. tom. iv.:p. 368.) attests the unbelief of the 
caliph and the historian; yet Cantacuzene. presumes to appeal to 
the Mahometans themselves for the truth of this perpetual miracle. 

63 In his Dissertations on Ecclesiastical History, the learned 
Mosheim has separatély discussed this pretended miracle (tom. il. 
f. 214-:306.), de lamine sancti sepulchri. © 

os William of Malmesbury (lL. iv. c. if. p. 200. ) quotes the Itine- 
rary of the. mopk Bernard, an eye-witness, who visited Jerusalem 
A. D. 870.. ‘The xsizacle is: ‘eoufirmed: by. another pilgrim séme 


_ years oldery and Moidheéim ascribes - invention. tb the ces 


spon after-the décease of Cherleniagne. ' 
‘6 Gar: eravellets;: Sandys fp. ¥84.), Tierenot tp. 621.627. ), 


“Maaidrelt (p. Ht, G5:), ‘Ke. ‘describe this extrivagant farce... The 


det tovleride,' sha the iniracle” a end. the 
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who impose on the credulous spectators © for 
‘their own #enefit, and that of their tyrants. 
In every age, a principle of toleration has been 
fortified by a sense of interest; and the revenue 
of the prince and his emir was increased each year, 
by the expenc2 and tribute: of so many thousand 
strangers. 

The revolution which transferred the sceptre 
‘from the Abagsides to the Fatimites was a bene- 
fit, rather than an injury, to the Holy Land. A 
sovereion resident in Egypt was more sensible of 
the importance of Christian trade; and the emits 
of Palestine were less remote from the justice and 
power of the throne. But the third of these Fa- 
timite caliphs was the famous Hakem”, a frantic 
youth, who was delivered by his impiety and des- 
potism from the fear either of God or man; and 
whose. reign was a wild mixture of vicc and folly. 
Regardless of the most ancicnt customs of Kgypt, 
he imposed on the women an absolute confine- 
ment: the restraint excited the clamours of both 
sexes; their clamours provoked his fury; 2 part 
of Old Cairo was delivered to the flames; aud the 


guards and citizens were engaged many days in 2 


6} The Oricntals themselves confess the fraud, and plead 
necessity and edification (Mémoires du Chevalier D’A rvieux, tom. 
li. p. 140. Joseph Abudacni, Hist. Copt. ¢- 90.); but Twill nat 
attempt, with Mosheim, to explain the mode, Our travellers 
have failed with the blood of St. Januarius at Naples. 


61 See D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p- All), Revausot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 390: 397. 400, 401.), Elmacin ( Hist. 
. Saracen. p. 321--323.), atid Marei (p- ae4—380.), an historian of 
‘Egypt, translated by Reiske from Arabic into German, and ver- 
' ally interpreted to me by a fricud. 
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bloddy conflict, “At: ‘frst ‘the: caliph declated him- 
. self a zealous. Musulman, the founder’ #& benefactor 


... .- oftmoschs and colleges: twelve hundred and ninety 


_ copies - -of the Koran were transcribed at his ex- 
pence in letters of gold; and his edict extirpated 


the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. But his vanity 
was soon flattered by the hope of introducing a. 
new religion; he aspired: above the fame of a 
prophet, and styled himself the visible image of 


. the most high God, who, after nine apparitions 
on earth, was at length*manifest in his royal per- 


son. At the name of Hakem, the lord of the 


-living and the dead, every knee was bent in re- 


ligious adoration: his mysteries were performed 
of 2 mountain near Cairo: sixteen thousand con- 
verts had signed ‘his profession of faith; and at 
the present hour, a free and warlike people, the 
Druses of Mount Libanus, are persuaded of the 
life.and divinity of a madman and tyrant™. In 


_ his divine character, Hakem hated the Jews and 


Christians, as the servants of his rivals: while 
some remains of prejudice .or prudence still 
pleaded in, favour of. the law of Mahomet. — 
Both .in Egypt and Palestine, his cruel and 
wanton persecution made some martyrs and 


any apostates : the ‘common rights, and iin 


6a The religion of the Druses is concealed by their i ignorance 
and hypocrisy. Their secret doctrines are confined.to the elect 
who profess a contemplative life ; and the vulgar Druses, the most 
indifferent of men, pceasionally conform to''the ‘wotship of the 
Mahometans and Christians of their neighbourhood. The Jittle 
that is, or'destrves to be, known; may‘be scen in the industrious | 
“Niebuhr (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 35%--357.);"and the second volume. * 
of the recent and instructive Travels of M. de Volney. 
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privileges of the sectaries were equally disre- 
gayded ; and a general interdict was laid on the 
devotion of strangers and natives. The temple 
of the Christian world, the church of the Resur- 
rection, was demolished to its foundations; the 
luminous prodigy of Easter was interrupted, and 
- much profane labour was exhansted to destroy the 
cave in the rock which properly constitutes the 
holy sepulchre. At the report of this sacrilege, 
the nations of Europe were astonished and afilict- 
ed: but instead of arming in the defence of the 
Holy Land, they contented themselves with burn- 
ing, or. banishing, the Jews, as the secret advisers 
of the impious Barbarian ™. Yet the calamities 
of Jerusalem were in some measure alleviated by 
the inconstancy or repentance of Hakem him- 
self; and the royal mandate was sealed for the 
restitution. of the churches, when the tyrant was 
assassinated by the emissaries of his sister. The 


succeeding caliphs resumed the maxims of religion - 
and policy; a free toleration Was again granted ; 


with the pious aid of the “emperor of Constanti- 
nople, the holy sepulchre arose from its ruins; and, 
after a short abstinence, the -pilgrims returned 
with an increase of appetite to.the spiritual feast ™. 


6) See Glaber, 1. iii. c. 7. and the Annals of Baronius and Pagi, 
A.D. 1009. 7 | 

70 Per jdem tempus ex universo orbe tam inaumerabilis multi- 
tudo coepit confluere ad sepulchrum Salvatoris Hierosolymis, quan 
tum nullus.hominum prius sperarc poterat. Ordo inferioris plebis 
attest mediocres .....- reges et comites .---> presules bene 


mulieres gnultz nobiles cum. pauperioribus. « «++ i 
erkt mevtis, desiderivm mori priusquam ad propria reverterentur 
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Stlap. In the sea-voyage of Palestine, the dangers: were 
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1... frequent; and'the opportunities rare: but the con- 
version of Hungary opened a safe communication 
‘etween Germany and Greece. The charity of 
St. Stephen, the apostle of his kingdom, relieved 

et and conducted his itinerant brethren”; and from 

Belgrade to Antioch, ‘they traversed fifteen hun- 

Bi 1024, dred miles of a Christian empire. Among: the 

’ Franks, the zeal of pilgrimage prevailed beyond 

the example of former times: and the roads were 

eovered with multitudes of either sex, and of every 
tank, who professed their contempt of life, so soon 
ag they should have kissed the tomb of their Re- 
deemer. Princes and prelates abandoned the care 
of their dominions; and the numbers of these 
pious caravans were a prelude to the armies which 
marched in the ensuing age under the banner of 
the cross. About thirty years before the first cru- 
sade, the archbishop of Mentz, with the bishops of 
Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ratisbon, undertook this 
Jaborious journey from, the Rhine to the Jordan ; 
and the multitude of their followers amounted 
to seven thousand persons. At Constantinople, 
they were hospitably ‘entertained by the empe- 
ror; but the ostentation of their wealth provoked 
the assault of the wild Arabs; they drew their 
swords: with scrupulous reluctance, and sustained 
a siege in the village of Capernaum, till they werc 
rescued by the venal protection of the .Fatimite 
emir. After — the holy places, they em- 


a 41 Glider, 1. iii. ec. 1. Katona tit: Critic. Regum Hangin, 
Fatom. Pp 304-312.) examines whether St. Steption founded'a mo- 
“atastery at Jerusalem. 
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_ barked for Italy, but only a remnant of two thou. CHAP: 
sand arrived in safety in their native land. In- 

gulphus, a secretary of William the Conqueror, 

was a companion of this pilgrimage: he observes 

that they sallied from Normandy, thirty stout and 
well-appointed horsemen; but that they repassed 

the Alps, twenty miserable palmers, with the staff 

in their hand, and the wallet at their back ™. 

: After fie defeat of the Romans, the tranquil- Conquest 
fity of the Vatimite caliphs was invaded by the aaa 


T a lem by the 
urks”, One of the lieutenants of Malek Shah, tks, 


Atsiz the Carizmian, marched into Syria at the a 
head of a powerful army, and reduced Damascus 
by famine and the sword. Hems, and the other 
cities of the province, acknowledged the caliph of 
Bagdad and the sultan of Persia; and the victo- 
rious emir advanced without resistance to the 
banks of the Nile: the Fatimite was preparing 
to fly into the heart of Africa; but the negroes of 
his guard and the inhabitants of Cairo made @ 
desperate sally, and repulsed the Turk from the 
confines of Egypt. In his retreat, he indulged 
the licence of slaughter and rapine: the judge and 
notarics of Jerusalem were invited to his camp; 
and their execution was followed by the massacre 
of three thousand citizens. The crelty or the 
defeat of Atsiz was soon punished by the sultan 


72 Baronius (A. D. 106+, No 43-56.) has tranveribed the 
greater part of the original narratives of Ingu)yhus, Manauus, und 
Lambertus. | 

73 See Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 349, 350.) and Abulpharagtus 
(Dynast. p. 237. vers. Pocock.), M. de inigaes (Hist. des Huns, 
tom. iii. part i. p. 214, @iti.) adele the tesimouses, OF rather the 
-pames, of Abulfeda-and Novain. 
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Toucush, the brother of Malek Shah, who, with 


‘a higher title and more formidable powers, as- 


serted the dominion of Syria and Palestine. The 
house of Seljuk reigned about twenty years ib 
Jerusalem”; but the hereditary command of the 
holy city and territory was entrusted or abandoned 
to the emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turk- 
mans, whose children, after their expulsion from 
Palestine, formed two dynasties on the borders of 


Armenia and Assyria, The Oriental Christians’ 


and the Latin pilgrims deplored a: revolution, 


which, instead of the regular government and old 


alliance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the 
iron yoke of the strangers of the North”. In his 
court and camp the great sultan had adopted in 
some.degree the arts and manners of Persia; but 
the body of the Turkish nation, and more cspe- 
cially the pastoral tribes, still breathed the fierce- 
ness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusalem, 
the western countries of Asia were a scene of 
foreign .and domestic hostility; and the shepherds 


74 From the expedition of Isar Atsiz (A. H. 469, A. D. 1076), to 
the expulsion of the Ortokides (A. D. 1096.). Yet William of 
Tyre (1. i. .6. p. 633.) asserts, that Jerusalem wag thirty-eight 
years in the hands of the Turks; and an Arabic chronicle, quoted 


‘by Pagi (tom. iv. p. 202. 5 supposes) that the city was reduced by a 


Carizmian, general to the obedience of the caliph of Bagdad, A. H. 
463, A.T). 1070. These early dates are not very compatible with 
the general history of Asia; and I am sure, that as late as A. D. 
1064, the regnum Bebslonicaa (of Cairo) still prevailed in Pales- 


_tine (Baronius, A.D. 1064, Ne 56.), 


73 De Guignes Hist. des Huns, tom. i.-p. 249—252. 
76 Willerm. Tyr. 1. i. ¢. 8. p. 634 who strives hard to magnify 
the Christian grievances. The Turks exacted an aureus from each 


- pilgrim! The cophar of the Franks is now fourtcen dollars : afid 


Europe does not complain of this soluntary tax. 
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of Palestine, who held a precarious sway on a 
doubtful fronticr, had neither leisure nor expacity 
to await the slow profits of commercial aud re- 
ligious freedom. ‘The pilgrims, who, through 
innumerable perils, had reached the gates of 
Jerusalem, were the victims of private rapine or 
public oppression, and often sunk under the pres- 
sure of famine and disease, betore they were per- 
initted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spinit of 
native baibarism, or recent zcal, prompted the 
‘Turkmans to insult the clergy of every sect: the 
patriarch was dragged by the hair along the pave- 
ment, and cast into a dungeon, to extort a ransom 
from the sympathy of his flock; and the divine 
worship in the church of the resurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness of its mas- 
ters. ‘Ihe pathetic tale excited the milhons of 
the West to march under the staudard of the 
cross to the relief’ of the holy land: and yet-how 
trifling is the sum of these accumulated evils, if 
compared with the single act of the sacrilege of 
Hakem, which had been so patiently endured by 
the Latin Christians! A slighter provecation in- 
flaned the morc irascible temper of their desectid- 
ants: a new spirit had arisen of religious chivalry 
and papal dominion: a nerve was touched of Cx- 
quisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to the 
heart of Europe. 
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